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Introduction: 
Federal  Land  Resource 
Planning  —  Interagency 
Comparisons 

by  Robert  L.  Ver trees 


Land  resource  planning  for 
thirty  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
area  —  it's  an  immense  task.  Land 
resource  planning  for  numerous 
types  of  landforms,  ecosystems 
and  resource  combinations  that 
are  called  upon  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  agency  missions  and 
competing  uses  —  it's  a  complex 
task.  Land  resource  planning  of 
federally  owned  areas  that  provide 
habitat  for  most  of  the  continent's 
distinctive  wildlife,  that  protect 
wild  and  spacious  qualities  many 
people  value  highly,  that  contain 
the  headwaters  or  drainage  areas 
of  many  of  the  nation's  major 
river  systems,  that  contribute  to 
ranching  as  a  way  of  life,  and  that 
produce  substantial  shares  of  the 
nation's  supplies  of  timber,  min- 
eral and  energy  resources  —  it's 
an  important  task. 

Who  directly  performs  these 
immense,  complex  and  important 
tasks  day  in  and  day  out?  The 
men  and  women  do  who  work  in 
planning  units  of  agencies  whose 
primary  responsibilities  are  to 
manage  federally  owned  land  and 
natural  resources  (Table  1). 

This  issue  of  Trends  focuses  on 
the  land  resource  planning  ap- 
proaches used  by  four  of  these 
agencies:  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM),  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service  (FS). 

In  the  next  four  articles,  these 
agencies'  current  planning  ap- 
proaches are  described  and  placed 
into  historical  context  by  members 


Table  1.         Federal  laud  acreage  administered 

by  different 

agencies, 

1984. 

Percent 

Percent 

of  Total 

of  Total 

Millions 

Federal 

Area  of 

Agencies 

uf  Acres 

Lands 

US. 

1  mil  Majur  I  jnd  Management  Agencies 

bureau  of  Land  Management 

3-12  2 

47  10% 

15  07% 

Forest  Service 

189.4 

26  07% 

8.34% 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

80.5 

11  08% 

3  54% 

National  I'ark  Service 

68  2 

9  39% 

3.00% 

Sub-  I'otal 

680.3 

93  64% 

29  95% 

Oilier  Natural  Kcsource  Mgl.  Agencies 

Army  Corps  ot  Engineers 

a  4 

1.16% 

0  37% 

bureau  of  Reclamation 

b  6 

0.9 1% 

0  29% 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration 

2  0 

0.28% 

0  09% 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

1.0 

0.14% 

004% 

Sub-Total 

18(1 

2  49% 

0.797o 

Military,  Indian,  and  Other  Lands 

Dept.  of  the  Air  Force 

83 

1.14% 

0.37% 

Dept.  of  the  Army 

120 

1.65% 

0.53% 

Dept.  of  the  Navy 

39 

0  54  % 

0  17% 

bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs 

29 

0.40% 

0  13% 

Other  Agencies 

1.2 

0  17% 

005% 

Sub-Total 

283 

3.90% 

1.26% 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  1  AND  AULA 

726  6 

100  03% 

31.99% 

TOTAL  AREA  OF  Dili  U.S. 

2,271  3 

— 

— 

Source:  See  "Sources  of  Information  for  Tables  1,  2,  3  in 

'Who  Can  You 

Turn  To?" 

section. 

Note:  Percentages  and  Percent  ol  lotal  Federal  1  ands  co 

mini  do  not  add  up  to  tubliHals  due 

to  rounding 

of  each  agency's  planning  staff.  In 
the  concluding  article,  preliminary 
comparisons  and  contrasts  are 
made  by  John  Randolph,  Associate 
Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 


This  is  the  first  time  that  the  plan- 
ning approaches  of  all  four  of  the 
major  federal  land  management 
agencies  have  been  described  by 
agency  planners  and  then  com- 
pared and  contrasted  in  a  separate 
but  associated  analysis. 


This  introduction  sets  the  stage 
for  the  comparative  analysis  by 
presenting  selected  background 
information  about  the  lands  and 
resources  managed  by  the  agen- 
cies, basic  influences  upon  federal 
land  resource  planning  since  the 
1950s,  the  range  and  scope  of 
planning  activities  discussed  in 
this  series  and  its  intended  audi- 
ences. 

Lands  and  Resources 
Managed 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  total 


area  of  the  United  States  is  in 
federal  ownership. 

Among  the  states,  the  largest 
landholdings  of  each  of  the  four 
agencies  are  in  Alaska  (Tables  2 
and  3),  although  the  23.3  million 
acres  the  FS  manages  in  Alaska  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  21.2 
and  20.4  million  acres  the  FS  man- 
ages in  California  and  Idaho,  re- 
spectively. Over  one-half  of  the 
landholdings  of  each  agency  out- 
side of  Alaska  are  located  in  the 
eleven  western-most  mainland 
states.  The  agencies  range  in  this 
respect  from  the  BLM,  with  99.8 
percent  of  its  lands  outside  of 
Alaska  being  located  in  these  ele- 
ven states  to  the  FS,  NPS  and  FWS 
which  have  83.2  percent,  68.2 
percent  and  57.0  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  their  non-Alaskan  lands 
being  located  in  these  states. 

With  the  exception  of  the  BLM, 
the  lands,  resources  or  facilities 
managed  by  the  agencies  are  lo- 
cated in  most  or  all  of  the  fifty 
states  (Table  3).  Two  basic 


^"'.tegories  of  lands  are  managed 
by  these  agencies.  Multiple-use 
resource  lands  include  the  BLM 
lands  and  the  National  Forest 
System,  and  specially  protected 
lands  include  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  and  the  National 
Park  System. 

Besides  the  three  federal  land 
systems  referred  to  in  Table  3, 
three  other  systems  of  specially 
protected  lands  are  managed  by 
the  four  agencies: 

1.  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  which  in 
1985  included  468  areas  totaling 
88.55  million  acres, 

2.  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  which  in  1986  included  66 
rivers  totaling  7,225  miles,  and 

3.  the  National  Trails  System, 
which  in  1986  included  772  trails 
totaling  31,760  miles. 

These  designations  often  over- 
lap with  other  public  land  and 
protective  designations.  The  Na- 


tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System  is  comprised  of  federal 
land  including  BLM  land  and  land 
in  the  National  Forest,  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  National  Park 
Systems.  The  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  and  National  Trails  Systems 
have  a  more  diverse  make-up  of 
land.  Included  within  their  overall 
boundaries  are  BLM  land,  land 
within  the  National  Forest, 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Park  Systems, 
as  well  as  other  public  and  pri- 
vately-owned land. 


Major  Influences  Since 
the  1950s 

Beginning  in  the  1950s,  once 
remote  expanses  of  federal  lands 
have  been  made  more  accessible 
through  the  Interstate  Highway 
network  and  other  improvements 
in  transportation.  Combined  with 
factors  such  as  generally  rising  per 
capita  discretionary  incomes,  this 
increased  accessibility  has  led  to 
substantial  increases  in  the  many 


* 

Table  2. 

Agency 

lands  in  different  part: 

of  the  United  States,  1984 

Agencies 

In  Alaska 

In  Eleven 

Mainland 

Western 

States' 

In  Alaska 

and  Eleven 

Western 

States 

In  Remainder 
of  the 
United 
States 

Acresb 

Percent 

Acresb 

Percent 

Acresb 

Percent 

Acres1, 

Percent 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

166.7 

48.71% 

175.1 

51.17% 

341.8- 

99.88% 

0.4 

0.12% 

Forest  Service 

23.3 

12.32% 

138.2 

72.97% 

161.5 

85.29% 

27.9 

14.71% 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

71.2 

88.39% 

5.3 

6.59% 

76.5 

94.99% 

4.0 

5.01% 

National  Park  Service 

48.1 

70.51% 

13.7 

20.16% 

61.8 

90.67% 

6.4 

9.33% 

FOUR  AGENCIES  TOTAL 

309.3 

— 

332.3 

— 

641.6 

— 

38.7 

— 

Source:     See  "Sources  of  Information  for  Tables  1,  2  and  3"  in  "Who  Can  You  Turn  To? 

"  section 

•These  states  include  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washingt 

jn  and  Wyoming. 

bMillions  of  Acres. 

'Percent  of  total  land  managed  by  each 

respective 

agency  in  the  U.S. 

Table  3.      Selected  characteristics  of  the  four  ma 

jor  land  management  agencies  and  of  the  lands  and  resources  managed  bv 

each  agencv 

Type  of  Lands                           Title  of  Lands 

Managed  and                              or  Svstems 

Agencv                                       Managed 

Characteristics  of  Resources  an 

d  Systems  Managed 

Multiple  Use 

Cnaractenstics  of  Some  of  the  Resources  on  the 

kesource  Lands 

Bureau  of                                 BLM  Lands 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land^ 

Mana 

ged  for  multiple  use  and  sustained  vield  in  a 

manner  to  protect  their  scientific. 

Land  Management 

scenic,  historical,  ecological,  environmental,  air  and  atmospheric,  water  resources  and 

(BLM) 

archeological  values.  Rangelands  cover  170  million  acres  of  BLM  land  in  16  western  states. 

exclusive  of  Alaska.  BLM  lands  include  90  million  acres  of  forest  land,  of  which  64  million 

acres  are  in  Alaska   Nmetv-one  percent  of  the  board  feet  of  timber  harvested  annualh 

from  BLM  lands,  however,  comes  trom  the  2  4  mil 

ion  acres  in  western  Oregon  on  former 

railroad  grant  lands.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmen 

ul  Concern  requiring  special  manage- 

ment 

protection  have  been  designated  on  1.3  milli 

on  acres  of  BLM  land,  ot  which  .6 

million  acres  are  in  the  California  Desert  Conserva 

ion  Area  The  BLM  administers  mineral 

leasing  and  supervises  mineral  operations  on  BLM  land  and  on  370  million  acres  of 

subsurface  mineral  estate  underlying  other  federal 

v  administered,  state  or  private  owner- 

ships 

and  on  Indian  lands 

Forest  Service  (FS)                    National  Forest 

Characteristics  of  Systems  Managed  by  the  Other  Three  Agencies 

Information  about  Units  in  Systems 

States  Systems  Are  Jn 

No 

Types  of  Units  or 
Purposes  Provided 

Range  in  Acreage 

No    Smallest                               Largest 

191 

Includes  156  National  Forests,  19 

45      Connecticut                           Alaska 

System  (NFS) 

National  Grasslands,  and  16  Land 
Utilization  Proiects.  Purposes  managed 
or  protected  include  fish  and  wildlife 

and  Hawaii 

habitat,  outdoor  recreation,  wilderness, 
water  resources,  forage  and  timber. 
Eastern  National  Forests  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  Act  of  191 1  include  50  units  in 
23  states  and  comprise  24  million  acres. 

Specially  Protected  Lands 

Fish  and  Wildlife                   National  Wild- 

427 

Habitat  provided  for  migratory  water- 

50    Connecticut                         Alaska 

Service  (FWS)                        life  Refuge 

fowl  and  mammals.  The  FWS  also 

System  (NWRS) 

manages  343  areas  or  facilities  such  as 
waterfowl  production  areas,  fish  hatch- 
eries and  wildlife  research  stations,  for  a 
total  of  770  areas  in  the  NWRS  and 
related  areas. 

National  Park  Service            National  Park 

337 

Svstem  includes  resource-based  areas 

47      Kansas                                  Alaska 

(NPS)                                     System  (NPS) 

(such  as  National  Parks,  Preserves, 
Recreabon  Areas,  Seashores.  Rivers, 
Lakeshores,  Parkways  and  Trails)  and 
cultural  areas  (such  as  National  Historical 
Parks,  Military  Parks  and  Battlefield 
Parks).  National  Monuments  include 
both  resource-based  and  cultural  areas. 

Sources:  See  "Sources  of  Information  for  Tables 

1,  2  an. 

i  3"  in  "Who  Can  You  Turn  To?"  sechon. 

types  of  outdoor  recreational  uses 
of  the  federal  lands. 

In  addition,  during  the  environ- 
mental movement  from  the  early 
1960s  through  the  mid-1970s, 
concerns  grew  about  environmen- 
tal quality  and  the  preservation  or 
protection  of  federal  lands  and 
resources  for  their  wilderness, 
scientific,  ecological,  habitat  and 


other  basically  non-market  values. 
These  concerns  led  to  federal 
policies  to  consider  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  proposed  fed- 
eral actions,  to  control  non-point 
and  other  sources  of  pollution  on 
the  federal  lands,  and  to  preserve 
or  protect  certain  lands  or  re- 
sources by  placing  them  into  spe- 
cially protected  systems  or  by 
expanding  these  systems  through 


new  acquisitions. 

As  these  policies  were  being 
initiated,  pressure  also  was 
mounting  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  market-valued  com- 
modities from  the  federal  lands, 
particularly  for  timber,  minerals, 
energy  resources  and  livestock 
products.  Therefore,  we  have 
seen  substantially  increased  com- 
petition for  the  federal  lands  as 


the  nation  has  sought  to  arrive  at  a 
balance  among  economic,  energy 
and  environmental  goals,  values 
and  interests. 

In  this  political  environment, 
federal  land  resource  planning 
came  to  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  attempting  to 
arrive  at  land  and  resource  man- 
agement alternatives  that  hope- 
fully could  result  in  acceptable 
balances  among  the  competing 
interests.  Consequently,  during 
the  1970s,  the  mandates  for  plan- 
ning applicable  to  each  of  the  four 
major  federal  resource  manage- 
ment agencies  were  changed  and 
increased  in  significance  via  acts 
of  Congress,  court  decisions, 
Executive  Orders,  agency  direc- 
tives and  other  means. 

Along  with  the  increasingly 
recognized  importance  of  federal 
land  resource  planning  came  sev- 
eral journal  articles,  sections  of 
books  and  other  writings  that 
provided  descriptions,  compari- 
sons and  contrasts  among  the 
plans,  studies  and/or  planning 
processes  of  two  or  more  of  the 
four  major  federal  resource  man- 
agement agencies. 


Aspects  of  Planning 
Focused  Upon 

In  the  field  of  land  resource 
planning,  there  is  no  generally 
accepted,  commonly  used  set  of 
definitions  for  different  aspects  or 
dimensions  of  planning.  There- 
fore, it  is  useful  to  review  the  set 
of  interrelated  concepts  about 
these  aspects  that  provided  gen- 
eral guidance  to  the  authors  of 


this  series  of  articles.  These  con- 
cepts have  been  arranged  from 
the  broadest  and  most  encompas- 
sing aspects  to  the  most  specific 
ones. 

An  agency's  overall  land  re- 
source planning  approach  is  consi- 
dered as  the  broad  "umbrella 
concept"  that  encompasses  the 
more  specific  aspects  of  planning 
which  include  plans  and  related 
studies,  planning  processes,  plan- 
ning methods  and  planning 
techniques.  Within  an  agency's 
overall  approach,  various  types  of 
plans  and  related  studies  are  pre- 
pared and  implemented  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  decisions 
that  pertain  to  land  resource  use 
and  management.  Plans  are  made 
and  carried  out  through  the  use  of 
planning  processes.  These  proces- 
ses include  and  coordinate  differ- 
ent types  of  planning  methods 
which,  in  turn,  require  the  con- 
duct of  detailed  planning 
techniques. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  this  set  of 
concepts,  this  series  of  articles  is 
focused  on  selected  aspects  and 
components  of  the  agencies'  over- 
all land  resource  planning  ap- 
proaches. Reference  is  made  to 
the  primary  types  of  plans,  studies 
and  planning  processes  engaged 
in  by  the  agencies.  Some  mention 
also  is  made  of  the  basic  planning 
methods  employed  within  specific 
planning  processes,  but  detailed 
planning  techniques  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work. 

Two  other  basic  aspects  of  an 
agency's  overall  land  resource 
planning  approach  need  to  be 
pointed  out  at  this  time  because 


they  are  also  mentioned  in  this 
series.  These  are  the  coordination 
and  citizen  participation  aspects 
of  planning  that  are  often  incorpo- 
rated into  processes  used  to  for- 
mulate and  implement  particular 
types  of  plans  or  studies. 

What  has  been  said  about  an 
agency's  overall  land  resource 
planning  approach  is  summarized 
in  the  following  outline.  This  out- 
line provides  a  general  perspective 
of  the  various  components  of  an 
agency's  planning  approach  even 
though,  as  mentioned  above,  all 
of  the  components  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  this  series.  Furthermore, 
this  outline  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  refer  to  some  specific  exam- 
ples of  each  component  or  aspect. 


Federal  land  resource  planning 
includes  the  following  compo- 
nents: 

1.  Comprehensive  land  and 
resource  management  plans, 
such  as  plans  to  allocate 
limited  land  area  and  re- 
source supplies  among  com- 
peting uses  and  plans  to 
determine  the  physical  and 
biological  suitability  of  lands 
and  resources  to  support 
alternative  uses  on  a  sus- 
tained basis, 

2.  Functional  and  implemen- 
tation plans,  such  as  those 
which  pertain  to  visitor  man- 
agement or  facility  develop- 
ment and  maintenance,  that 
are  less  directly  associated 
with  the  land  or  resource 
base  but  nonetheless  affect 
land  and  resource  manage- 
ment and  use, 


3.  Studies  associated  with 
the  aforementioned  types  of 
plans,  such  as  studies  of  the 
environmental  impacts  of 
alternatives  being  consi- 
dered, 

4.  Planning  processes,  fre- 
quently referred  to  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  rational  and 
comprehensive,  used  to 
formulate  and  implement 
the  aforementioned  plans 
and  studies,  such  processes 
being  associated  with  or 
inclusive  of  means  used  to 
involve  citizens  in  planning 
and  to  achieve  intra-agency, 
interagency  or  inter- 
governmental coordination 
of  plans  and  studies, 

5.  Planning  methods  used  in 
the  conduct  of  planning 
processes  such  as  linear 
programming,  capability  or 
suitability  analysis,  benefit- 
cost  analysis  and  habitat 
analysis,  and 

6.  Planning  techniques  used 
in  the  conduct  of  planning 
methods  such  as  data  collec- 
tion procedures,  resource 
inventory  and  evaluation 
procedures  and  procedures 
used  to  discount  future  time 
streams  of  monetarily 
measurable  beneficial  and 
adverse  effects  of  alternatives 
when  determining  present 
values. 

At  the  outset,  the  adjectives 
immense,  complex  and  important 
were  chosen  to  describe  the  land 
resource  planning  tasks  or  func- 
tions of  the  four  agencies.  From 


what  has  been  said  in  this  section, 
it  is  now  evident  that  a  fourth 
adjective  should  be  used  to  de- 
scribe these  tasks  —  diverse.  This 
diversity  stems  from  the  wide 
range  of  lands,  resources  and 
facilities  the  agencies  manage, 
from  the  numerous  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative sources  (laws,  court 
decisions,  Executive  Orders, 
agency  directives,  etc.)  that  man- 
date specific  approaches  to  plan- 
ning or  types  of  plans,  studies  or 
planning  processes,  and  from  the 
multi-dimensional  aspects  of 
agency  planning. 


Intended  Audiences 

The  benefits  of  learning  that 
result  from  the  presentation  of 
comparative  analyses  and 
analogies  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognized.  This  method  requires 
that  the  topics  or  subjects  to  be 
compared  and  contrasted  or  pre- 
sented through  the  making  of 
analogies  first  be  described  in  a 
fairly  uniform  manner  prior  to  the 
making  of  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts or  the  drawing  of  analogies. 
As  noted  in  previous  sections,  this 
method  has  been  used  in  this 
series  of  articles. 

We  hope  that  the  following 
audiences  will  benefit  from  this 
method: 

•  federal  land  resource  plan- 
ners and  administrators  of 
federal  land  resource  plan- 
ning offices 

•  university  professors  who 
teach  courses  in  natural  re- 
sources policy,  planning 


and/or  management  by  mak- 
ing comparative  analyses 
and  analogies  among  differ- 
ent planning  approaches 

•  university  students  who, 
along  with  their  faculty  ad- 
visors, are  planning  pro- 
grams of  study  designed  to 
lead  to  land  resource  plan- 
ning or  management  careers 

•  elected  or  appointed  fed- 
eral officials  involved  in  pol- 
icy making  or  decision  mak- 
ing processes  affecting  fed- 
eral lands  and  resources 

•  members  of  interest  groups 
concerned  with  the  federal 
lands  and  resources  and 
their  use  and  management. 


Robert  L.  Vertrees,  Ph.D.,  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Natural  Resources  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  where  he 
teaches  and  conducts  research  in  Land 
and  Water  Resources  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning. The  articles  in  this  issue  are 
based  upon  papers  zvritten  for  a  panel 
presented  on  April  24,  1986,  at  the 
28th  Annual  Conference  of  the  West- 
ern Social  Science  Association  in 
Reno,  Nevada.  Dr.  Vertrees  convened 
and  moderated  this  panel. 


Forest  Service  Planning 
for  the  National  Forests 

by  Dennis  L.  Schweitzer 


This  century  has  been  one  of 
fundamental  change  for  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  one  of  fundamental  change 
for  the  Forest  Service,  which  was 
created  in  1905  primarily  to  look 
after  the  nation's  interests  in  the 
National  Forests.  The  agency's 
original  task  now  seems 
straightforward:  it  was,  essen- 
tially, to  protect  the  land  while 
providing  grass  and  timber  to 
local  users.  To  summarize  the  task 
today  requires  more  words,  and  it 
requires  more  abstract  words  that 
represent  complex  ideas.  It  is, 
essentially,  to  protect  and  manage 
extremely  complex  natural  sys- 
tems and  their  use  to  satisfy  a 
wide  variety  of  local  and  national 
desires  and  needs.  This  must  be 
done  for  a  total  area  larger  than 
Texas. 

As  the  task  has  changed,  so  has 
the  kind  of  planning  that  is  done. 
In  the  early  years,  separate  plans 
were  prepared  for  fire  and 
watershed  protection  and  grazing 
and  timber  production.  As  uses  of 
other  forest  resources  increased, 
their  intended  treatments  were 
also  recorded  in  agency  plans.  At 
least  to  the  1940s,  these  plans 
were  self-imposed  technical  ex- 
pressions of  the  forester's  ideal. 
Generally,  demands  on  the  forests 
were  small  enough  that  they 
neither  tested  the  limits  of  plans 
nor  led  to  much  more  than  local 
public  interest. 

Through  the  1960s,  resource- 
specific  plans  were  prepared  by 
specialists  in  the  relevant  discip- 
lines. The  agency  decided  when 
and  how  the  plans  would  be  put 


together.  It  was  the  job  of  the 
forest  supervisor  to  decide  how  to 
follow  these  plans  and  how  they 
should  "fit"  when  it  came  time  to 
apply  them  on  the  ground.  But 
then  things  changed  radically. 

The  1970s  began  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  the  most  far-reaching 
environmental  planning  legisla- 
tion ever  passed.  A  few  years 
later,  in  a  complicated  attempt 
simultaneously  to  change  certain 
practices  of  the  agency  and  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  to  force  national  plan- 
ning, Congress  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  prepare  national  plans 
every  five  years.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  (NFMA)  and  detailed 
implementing  regulations  (later 
twice  revised)  that  guide  planning 
on  individual  forests  were  also  in 
place.  In  total,  these  rules  pro- 
vided the  most  detailed  legal  direc- 


Grazing  fees  and  areas  have  become  issues  in 
some  forest  plans.  Grazing  often  comes  in 
conflict  with  recreationists'  desires. 


tion  for  planning  and  management 
in  the  agency's  history. 

The  Forest  Service  then  had  to 
figure  out  how  to  respond  to  all 
the  specifics  and  general  state- 
ments of  intent  in  these  (and 
other)  legal  rules  as  plans  of  man- 
agement for  each  of  the  National 
Forests  were  created.  It  turned  out 
that  a  very  complex  process  of 
planning  is  necessary. 

During  the  1970s  the  Forest 
Service  responded  to  NEPA  by 
establishing  interdisciplinary 
teams  to  analyze  and  plan  for  the 
management  of  portions  or 
"units"  of  forests,  by  developing 
formal  procedures  of  public  in- 
volvement and  by  issuing  disclo- 
sure statements  of  environmental 
effects.  Each  of  these  activities  has 
been  strengthened  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  development  of 
plans  under  NFMA.  Important 
characteristics  of  these  plans  and 
of  the  current  process  of  planning 
include  the  following: 

•  The  forest  plans  are  legal 
documents  the  agency  must 
follow  in  managing  the  Na- 
tional Forests. 


•  A  rational-comprehensive 
planning  model  is  followed 
in  developing  plans. 

•  Analysis  is  done  by  an 
interdisciplinary  team. 

•  The  process  of  planning  is 
open  and  responsive  to  pub- 
lic participation. 


Forest  Plan  is  a  Legal 
Document 

Historically,  professional  fores- 
ters decided  if  some  sort  of  plan 
were  required,  decided  what  top- 
ics should  be  discussed  and  the 
background  analysis  appropriate 
to  each,  and  decided  how  the  plan 
should  be  translated  into  activities 
on  the  ground.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Legal  rules  have  now 
made  or  tightly  circumscribed 
most  of  these  decisions.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  the  technical  needs 
of  managers,  plans  now  also  must 
clearly  spell  out  for  policy-makers 
and  the  general  public  the  analyti- 
cal basis  and  rationales  for  deci- 
sions. Once  a  plan  is  chosen,  it  is 
legally  binding:  management  ac- 
tivities must  be  consistent  with 
that  plan  or  the  plan  must  be  re- 
vised following  legally  prescribed 
procedures. 

A  forest  plan  defines  the  direc- 
tion of  management  for  a  National 
Forest  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
Important  specifications  of  the 
plan  include: 

—  Purposes  of  management 
and  intended  future  physical 
condition  of  the  forest.  This 
information  provides  a  compass 
for  the  manager  and  for  the 
public  to  use  in  dealing  with 
new  questions  in  the  future. 

—  The  kinds  of  management 
activities  and  the  ways  they 
will  be  carried  out  on  each  por- 
tion of  the  forest.  For  example, 
the  plan  states  whether,  when 
and  how  particular  areas  will 
be  developed  for  timber  pro- 


duction or  managed  for  primi- 
tive recreation. 


—  How  the  basic  resources 
of  the  natural  system  —  the 
soil,  water,  animals  and  fish  — 
will  be  protected  on  areas  that 
are  developed. 

—  The  monitoring  or  check- 
ing of  management  activities 
that  will  be  done  to  ensure  the 
standards  and  intentions  of  the 
plan  are  met. 

The  number  of  campgrounds  to 
be  built  and  the  numbers  of  board 
feet  of  timber  to  be  offered  for  sale 
are  also  spelled  out  as  targets  for 
day-to-day  management.  How- 
ever, experience  shows  that  any 
targets  can  only  be  approximate 
guides.  One  reason  is  that  broad 
planning  data  and  projections 
about  the  future  are  imperfect  and 
will  require  adjustments.  A  second 
reason  is  the  ability  to  reach  par- 
ticular targets  depends  upon  the 
annual  budgets  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

Forest  plans  must  "live"  or 
evolve  if  they  are  to  be  followed  in 
the  woods  rather  than  gather 
cobwebs  on  a  back  shelf.  If 
monitoring  indicates  a  failure  to 
adequately  protect  the  environ- 
ment or  if  new  ways  of  doing 
things  are  developed  or  if  outside 
circumstances  change  signific- 
antly, particular  planned  activities 
no  longer  will  make  sense  and  the 
plan  will  be  changed.  In  any  | 

event,  each  plan  will  be  com- 
pletely redone  within  15  years. 


Forest  Planning  Follows  A 

Rational-Comprehensive 

Model 

To  fully  examine  the  wide  range 
of  alternatives  required  by  NEPA 
case  law,  to  satisfy  the  detailed 
requirements  for  analysis  and 
plan  definition  required  by  the 
implementing  regulations  of 
NFMA,  and  to  address  all  of  the 
concerns  raised  in  public  debates, 
forest  planning  analysis  follows 
the  logic  of  a  rational-comprehen- 
sive planning  model.  This  means 
alternative  goals  for  managing 
each  forest  are  explicitly  defined, 
the  widest  possible  ranges  of  man- 
agement options  and  plan  alterna- 
tives are  explored,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each 
possibility  are  defined  in  detail. 

Major  analytical  procedures 
define: 

—  The  limits  of  physical 
possibilities  of  the  forest;  how 
much  of  each  forest  product 
and  service  could  be  provided 
if  nothing  else  were  important. 

—  The  limits  of  legal  pos- 
sibilities of  the  forest,  or  the 
"decision  space"  where  the 
agency  actually  can  choose  a 
plan;  how  much  of  each  good 
and  service  could  be  provided 
while  soil,  water,  animals  and 
fish  are  protected  at  the 
minimum  levels  specified  by 
law. 

—  Tradeoffs  or  opportunity 
costs  of  providing  this  protec- 
tion; this  information  is  fed 
back  to  the  legal  rule-makers  in 
case  they  decide  the  costs  of 


environmental  protection  are 
too  high. 

—  Alternative  forest  plans 
spread  across  the  entire  deci- 
sion space  and  the  goods  and 
services  each  would  provide. 

—  The  potential  environ- 
mental, economic  and  social 
consequences  of  each  plan  alter- 
native. 

—  Sequences  of  management 
activities  and  the  taxpayer-dol- 
lars necessary  to  support  each 
plan  alternative  on  the  forest. 

The  last  definition  says  "if  we 
want  the  forest  to  be  used  in  this 
way  then  here  is  what  we  must 
do."  When  all  the  goods  and  bads 
of  the  alternatives  have  been 
weighed  and  a  single  plan  has 
been  chosen,  this  information 
provides  the  legal  guidance  that 
must  be  followed  on  the  forest. 

The  only  way  such  detailed 
information  can  be  generated  and 
evaluated  is  through  computer-as- 
sisted manipulations  of  abstract 
mathematical  models  representing 
the  complex  ecosystems  that  are 
the  National  Forests.  This  becomes 
more  obvious  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  average  forest  con- 
tains more  than  1.5  million  acres; 
it  is  larger  than  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. 

However,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  imagine  that  computer  solutions 
"make  us"  do  anything.  Black-box 
manipulations  of  numbers  are  not 
equivalent  to  decisions.  We  simply 
do  not  know  enough  about  the 
ecosystems  we  must  manage  or 


about  their  responses  to  manage- 
ment to  rely  with  confidence  on 
abstract  mathematical  models. 
Every  analytical  result  must  be 
ground-truthed  and  interpreted. 
In  practice,  machines  can  be  used 
to  manipulate  numbers  but  hu- 
mans still  must  exercise  their  pro- 
fessional judgment.  Early  com- 
puter runs  lead  to  model  adjust- 
ments and  more  computer  runs 
until  an  "acceptable"  or  "realistic" 
solution  for  the  forest  is  obtained. 
The  choice  of  a  particular  plan  is  a 
choice  among  things  that  cannot 
be  expressed  or  measured  on  one 
or  a  few  scales;  it  is  a  subjective 
choice. 

A  forest  plan  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  working  theory.  Like  a  scien- 
tific theory,  it  can  never  be  shown 
to  be  "true"  or  best;  it  can  only  be 
shown  to  be  "false"  or  not  best. 
That  is  why  a  program  of  monitor- 
ing is  included  in  each  forest  plan. 
If,  in  fact,  the  results  of  the  plan 
do  not  meet  expectations,  the  plan 
will  be  changed. 

Analysis  Is  Done  By  An 
Interdisciplinary  Team 

The  intent  of  developing  a 
single,  integrated  plan  of  manage- 
ment for  each  forest  is  to  ensure 
that  the  basis  for  choice  and  on- 
the-ground  management  activities 
are  sensitive  to  all  the  values  of 
the  National  Forests.  In  the  1970s, 
lawmakers  felt  the  agency  some- 
times overemphasized  timber 
production  at  the  expense  of  other 
forest  values.  As  a  consequence, 
current  planning  must  be  carried 
out  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner. 
Separate  plans  that  focus  on  differ- 


ent  forest  resources  are  no  longer 
acceptable. 

In  order  to  define  what  might 
be  done  in  total,  the  expertise  of 
specialists  in  each  of  the  physical 
resources  is  needed.  Then 
sociologists  determine  how  people 
would  be  affected,  economists 
define  what  is  economically 
reasonable  and  feasible  and  others 
try  to  find  out  what  the  general 
public,  the  states,  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  counties  and  others 
would  regard  as  good  ideas.  These 
people  must  be  supported  by 
clerks,  computer  specialists,  writ- 
ers and  analysts.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  25  or  30  different  people  from  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines  to  be 
substantially  involved  in  planning 
for  a  forest. 

All  the  resulting  data  and  ideas 
have  to  be  organized  to  sort  out 
what  is  critical,  what  is  important 
and  what  is  only  interesting.  This 
is  done  through  a  core  group  or 
"interdisciplinary  planning  team" 
of  about  six  staff  specialists.  That 
is  enough  people  so  nothing  will 
be  forgotten  and  few  enough  to  be 
a  workable  number.  Typically, 
this  team  is  responsible  for 
"doing"  the  planning  and  for 
summarizing  the  implications  of 
many  options  for  the  "manage- 
ment team,"  made  up  of  the  Dis- 
trict Rangers  and  Forest  Super- 
visor. 

The  fundamental  requirement 
for  a  successful  interdisciplinary 
team  is  that  each  member  be  tech- 
nically competent;  each  must  be 
master  of  his  or  her  discipline. 
The  individuals  must  then  be  able 
to  work  productively  in  a  coopera- 


Each  member  of  an  interdisciplinary  planning  team  must  be  technically  competent  and  a  master 
of  his  or  her  discipline. 


five  relationship  as  a  team.  Finally, 
each  team  member  must  recognize 
it  is  the  manager's  role,  rather 
than  the  team's  prerogative,  to 
make  the  critical  decisions.  The 
team  defines  what  can  be  done 
and  the  implications;  the  mana- 
gers decide  what  will  be  done. 

To  some  extent,  working  within 
the  context  of  a  Forest  Service 
interdisciplinary  team  requires 
setting  aside  disciplinary  perspec- 


tives or  tenets  of  what  is  "right" 
that  are  highly  prized  elsewhere. 
The  legal  rules  and  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Forests  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  institu- 
tions. For  example,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service  have  priorities  that 
focus  on  particular  aspects  of  natu- 
ral systems. 

In  contrast,  the  Forest  Service  is 
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a  "multiple-use  agency."  That 
means  the  agency  must  somehow 
strike  an  acceptable  balance  be- 
tween developing  some  forest 
resources  for  immediate  and  fu- 
ture use  while  protecting  and 
preserving  other  forest  values. 
There  is  no  magic  formula  to  de- 
fine how  this  is  to  be  done.  But  to 
do  "it"  properly  clearly  requires 
that  those  who  are  experts  in  the 
various  disciplines  work  as 
partners  in  an  interdisciplinary 
manner. 


Plan  is  Open  to  Public 
Participation 

A  fundamental  need  at  all  levels 
of  government  is  to  provide  an 
effective  means  for  each  citizen  to 
make  his  or  her  wishes  known. 
Ideally,  government  helps  people 
understand  what  is  going  on  and 
demonstrates  that  the  ideas  of- 
fered have  been  taken  seriously. 
The  process  of  developing  forest 
plans  is  as  open  and  responsive  to 
public  participation  as  possible. 
There  are  numerous  avenues  the 
public  can  use  to  provide  their 
counsel. 

Statutory  and  Administrative  Law 
—  As  a  result  of  public  participa- 
tion in  the  nation's  broadest  politi- 
cal processes,  Congress  sets  the 
basic  rules  in  statutory  law  and 
the  Administration  provides  more 
specific  direction  in  the  form  of 
regulations  that  the  agency  must 
follow.  The  rules  and  direction 
can  be  changed  if  the  public  is  not 
pleased  with  the  results. 

Public  Meetings  and  Other  Con- 


tacts —  These  provide  a  wide 
range  of  viewpoints  on  what  the 
plan  should  look  like  and  the 
particular  issues  that  should  be 
addressed.  On  many  forests,  this 
has  included  working  with  interest 
groups  to  develop  plan  alterna- 
tives they  prefer  and  analyzing 
those  alternatives  as  possible 
choices. 

Analysis  —  Once  alternative 
types  of  plans  have  been  defined, 
the  agency  calculates  the  goods 
and  services  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, what  the  forest  would  look 


like  as  a  result  and  the  implications 
to  those  dependent  upon  the 
forest.  To  the  extent  possible, 
analysis  is  done  "in  the  sunshine." 
This  means  we  try  to  keep  in- 
terested persons  informed  about 
what  we  are  doing  and  why.  It 
also  means  we  try  to  be  receptive 
to  new  ideas  about  how  analysis 
ought  to  be  done. 

Draft  Plan  and  EIS  —  Tentative 
plans  and  environmental  impact 
statements  are  issued  widely  to 
disclose  what  has  been  found  and 
what  the  agency  proposes  to  do 


Public  meetings  such  as  this  one  in  Rome,  Ga.,  provide  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  on  what  the 
forest  plan  should  look  like  and  the  particular  issues  that  should  be  addressed. 
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on  the  basis  of  this  information 
and  to  provide  everyone  a  formal 
opportunity  to  raise  questions  or 
objections.  Many  comments  are 
extremely  valuable:  they  lead  to 
rethinking  the  treatment  of  a  host 
of  questions  and  re-examining 
basic  technical  assumptions  and 
analytical  procedures.  They  also 
lead  to  changes  in  the  tentative 
choices  displayed  in  the  draft 
documents.  Indeed,  many  final 
decisions  differ  substantially. 

Final  Plan  and  EIS  and  Record  of 
Decision  —  These  documents  in- 
clude a  formal  response  to  every 
comment  received  on  the  draft 
materials  and  show  the  results  of 
changes  in  assumptions  and  ap- 
proaches since  the  earlier  docu- 
ments. The  Record  of  Decision 
states  in  some  detail  why  the  deci- 
sion was  made.  For  example,  it 
explains  why  environmentally  or 
economically  superior  alternatives 
were  not  chosen. 

Appeals  Process  —  The  appeals 
process  was  created  to  provide 
those  who  disagree  with  an 
agency  decision  an  inexpensive 
way  to  have  their  complaints 
heard  by  someone  other  than  the 
person  who  made  the  original 
decision.  Anyone  has  the  right  to 
appeal  a  "final"  forest  plan  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Federal  Courts  —  Members  of 
the  public  can  seek  legal  redress  if 
they  feel  their  interests  have  not 
been  dealt  with  fairly  because  the 
agency  did  not  meet  legal  require- 
ments or  follow  legally  defined 
procedures. 


Because  the  Forest  Service  oper- 
ates within  the  broad  political 
context  of  the  nation,  members  of 
the  public  are  not  limited  to  formal 
processes  of  expressing  displea- 
sure, nor  are  they  limited  to  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  agency.  As 
the  process  of  planning  translates 
the  general  intentions  of  law  into 
the  details  of  precisely  what  will 
be  done  and  where  and  when  it 
will  be  done,  specific  controversies 
come  to  the  surface.  Although 
agency  analysis  focuses  on  techni- 
cal tasks,  technical  assumptions 
and  "little"  decisions  can  deter- 
mine likely  winners  and  losers.  As 
a  consequence,  those  who  see 
themselves  as  potential  losers 
often  attempt  to  influence  the 
agency  directly  or  indirectly 
through  members  of  Congress  or 
the  Administration.  For  the 
agency,  the  difficult  and  inescapa- 
ble task  of  forest  planning  is  to 
achieve  a  workable  balance  among 
competing  interests  —  that  is,  to 
come  up  with  a  forest  plan  that  is 
legally  permissible,  technically 
feasible  and  publicly  and  politi- 
cally acceptable. 


Conclusion 

In  passing  the  current  planning 
legislation,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress chose  not  to  devise  mechani- 
cal formulas  that  would  determine 
how  each  National  Forest  is  to  be 
managed.  Instead,  they  defined 
specific  limits  on  what  can  be 
done,  established  general  guide- 
lines for  decisions  and  mandated 
a  rigorous  and  open  process  of 
planning.  Then  they  told  the 
agency  to  follow  these  rules  in 


developing  acceptable  multiple- 
use  forest  plans. 

In  a  sense,  forest  planning  is  an 
experiment  to  determine  whether 
comprehensive,  rational  and  ob- 
jective analysis  with  public  partici- 
pation can  be  done  by  the  Forest 
Service  well  enough  to  provide  a 
workable  basis  to  manage  each  of 
the  National  Forests.  Internally, 
we  believe  the  current  forest  plan- 
ning process  has  led  to  improved 
decisions.  But  the  public's  judg- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment is  still  an  open  question. 


Dennis  L.  Schweitzer  is  Assistant 
Director,  Land  Management  Planning 
Staff  of  the  USD  A  Forest  Service. 
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iNauonai  rarN  jcivilc 
Planning 

by  Cynthia  deFranceaux 


Park  planning  is  nothing  new 
for  the  National  Park  Service 
(NPS).  In  fact,  the  service  has 
been  planning  our  parks  for  the 
past  60  years.  Of  course,  during 
this  time,  the  type  of  plan  pro- 
duced and  the  process  used  has 
evolved  in  response  to  changing 
conditions  and  needs.  If  you  look 
at  today's  general  management 
plan,  you  will  find  a  very  different 
animal  from  the  park  development 
plan  that  was  prepared  during  the 
early  days  of  planning  for  the 
National  Park  System.  Neverthe- 
less, a  number  of  recurring  con- 
cepts are  key  to  NPS  planning. 

That  we  have  a  tradition  of 
planning  is  not  surprising  —  our 
enabling  legislation  put  us  into 
the  planning  business.  The  Park 
Service  has  a  dual  mandate  to 
"promote  and  regulate  the  use  of 
[National  Park  System  areas]  .  .  . 
to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." 

Conserve  park  resources  and 
provide  for  public  enjoyment  of 
them.  Allow  for  present  use  but 
don't  let  this  use  impact  the  re- 
sources and  thus  interfere  with 
future  use. 

This  often-conflicting  mission 
has  forced  the  Service  to  continu- 
ally evaluate  its  proposed  actions. 
If  we  are  to  satisfy  our  respon-   ' 
sibilities,  decisions  must  be  consi- 
dered from  a  dual  perspective  — 
the  changing  nature  of  public  use 


Glacier  Point  Road  was  completed  in  1936  and 
provides  visitors  with  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
High  Sierra  and  Yosemite  Valley. 


and  the  potential  effects  on  re- 
sources. How  to  strike  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  conserva- 
tion and  use  is  the  underlying 
issue  in  all  our  planning  efforts. 


Historical  Perspective 

The  history  of  NPS  planning 
can  be  characterized  as  an  evolu- 
tion from  development  planning 
to  management  planning  —  from 


a  single  goal  of  providing  facilities 
that  would  encourage  use  to  a 
broader  focus  on  strategies  for 
resource  and  visitor  use  manage- 
ment. During  the  early  years, 
with  the  management  emphasis 
on  stimulating  use,  park  planning 
was  development  planning.  To 
allow  public  use,  the  parks  needed 
infrastructure  —  roads,  trails, 
accommodations,  water  and  sew- 
age systems,  etc.  From  the  very 
beginning,  planning  was  seen  as 
the  way  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
these  physical  developments  on 
the  park  environment.  It  was  also 
a  way  to  provide  information  and 
cost  estimates  for  budget  requests 
to  fund  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. 

The  year  1926  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Service's  park  plan- 
ning program.  At  that  time, 
through  preparation  of  a  park 
development  outline  for  each 
park,  NPS  launched  a  five-year 
construction  program  to  provide 
needed  facilities.  In  1931,  the  first 
formal  instructions  were  issued 
on  how  to  plan  and  what  should 
be  included  in  park  development 
plans.  In  1932,  the  Service  began 
calling  the  park  development  plan 
a  "Master  Plan,"  a  term  that  en- 
dured until  the  mid-1970s. 


The  park  master  plan  served 
the  same  function  as  did  a  city  or  a 
regional  plan.  It  provided  a  con- 
ceptual vision  of  what  the  park 
should  look  like,  a  general  guide 
for  how  land  within  the  park  was 
to  be  used.  The  master  plan  also 
was  an  umbrella  document  from 
which  more  detailed  construction 
plans  were  formulated. 
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Even  at  the  earliest  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  Park  Service  plan- 
ning, integral  to  the  park  plan  was 
a  system  of  classifying  lands  for 
different  uses:  circulation  areas  to 
be  used  for  road  and  trail  systems; 
wilderness  areas  to  be  protected 
from  development;  and  developed 
areas  to  accommodate  facilities. 
The  outline  of  these  land  use  class- 
ifications was  formulated  in  the 
general  plan.  More  detailed  plans 
were  prepared  for  the  developed 
areas  to  identify  the  specific  loca- 
tion of  circulation  systems,  public 
utilities,  administrative  buildings, 
visitor  facilities,  etc. 

The  development  focus  of  mas- 
ter plans  continued  through  the 
1960s.  The  planning  process  was 
guided  by  a  handbook,  the  Master 
Plan  Manual  of  Standard  Practice, 
that  was  revised  periodically.  In 
1956,  park  development  planning 
was  thrown  into  the  limelight 
with  the  Mission  66  program. 
Mission  66  sought  to  complete  the 
development  and  rehabilitation  of 
parks  in  a  10-year  period.  Park 
plans  for  the  Mission  66  program 
were  essentially  complete  line 
drawings  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopment; other  plan  compo- 
nents were  included  as  an  after- 
thought in  text  notations  on  the 
margins  of  the  drawings. 

Adoption  of  a  multidisciplinary 
team  approach  to  planning  in  the 
late  1960s  marked  a  new  phase  in 
Park  Service  planning  —  and  a 
branching  from  development 
planning  into  comprehensive 
planning.  An  area's  physical  de- 
velopment plan  was  no  longer  the 
primary  "raison  d'etre"  for  the 
park  master  plan.  The  planning 


process  now  was  called  upon  also 
to  provide  concepts  for  park  ad- 
ministration, resource  manage- 
ment and  visitor  use.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Service  began  the  prac- 
tice of  public  involvement  in  the 
park  planning  process.  In  1975, 
the  term  general  management 
plan  was  adopted  for  what  were 
now  comprehensive  park  plans. 


NPS  Planning  System 

Park  planning  is  no  longer  only 
a  tradition,  it  is  a  legislative  re- 
quirement. The  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  di- 
rected the  NPS  to  prepare  and 
revise  in  a  timely  manner  "general 
management  plans  (GMP)  for  the 
preservation  and  use  of  each  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System."  In 
recent  years,  comprehensive  plans 
also  have  been  specifically  re- 
quired in  the  enabling  legislation 
for  many  park  areas. 

Although  the  GMP  is  the  back- 
bone of  NPS  planning,  over  the 
years  NPS  has  developed  a  multi- 
faceted  system  of  planning.  From 
the  broader  perspective,  the  Ser- 
vice conducts  planning  activities 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
park  —  the  overall  purpose  of 
each  NPS  area  is  broadly  defined 
in  its  enabling  law,  presidential 
proclamation  or  Executive  Order. 
Through  the  planning  process, 
documents  are  produced  to  pro- 
vide specific  guidance  for  preser- 
vation, use  and  development  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

The  first  planning  document 
prepared  is  a  park's  Statement  for 
Management  (SFM).  This  docu- 


ment is  put  together  by  the 
superintendent,  and  then  evalu- 
ated every  two  years,  and  revised 
as  necessary.  The  SFM  provides 
an  assessment  of  existing  condi- 
tions —  this  assessment  forms  the 
basis  for  establishing  park  man- 
agement objectives,  identifying 
major  issues  and  problems  that 
need  to  be  addressed,  and  deter- 
mining information  needs.  It  is 
the  first  step  in  the  park  planning 
process. 

Park  management  objectives 
developed  in  the  SFM  describe  the 
conditions  that  need  to  be 
achieved  to  realize  the  park's  pur- 
pose. However,  this  document 
does  not  contain  decisions  or  pre- 
scribe solutions  for  how  to  reach 
these  conditions  —  the  means  to 
the  end  is  left  for  the  rest  of  the 
planning  process.  At  this  early 
stage  in  the  planning  process,  the 
goal  simply  is  to  bring  together 
information  about  the  park's  pur- 
pose, the  significance  of  its  re- 
sources, the  existing  use  of  its 
lands  and  waters,  the  legislative 
and  administrative  constraints  on 
its  management,  the  influences  on 
park  resources  and  the  experience 
of  park  visitors.  The  primary  point 
of  this  information  gathering  is  to 
identify  major  issues  that  need  to 
be  resolved.  This  definition  of 
issues  is  critical  to  all  future  plan- 
ning and  management  efforts. 

The  SFM  document  also  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  park  plan- 
ning process  because  it  helps  the 
superintendent  determine  what 
studies,  plans  and  designs  will  be 
needed.  Preparation  of  the  SFM 
leads  directly  to  an  analysis  of  the 
plans  and  tasks  that  must  be  done 
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to  resolve  issues,  gather  informa- 
tion and  achieve  objectives.  This 
"Outline  of  Planning  Require- 
ments" is  a  priority  listing  of  the 
studies  and  surveys  needed  to 
provide  the  information  base  for 
planning  and  compliance,  and  the 
plans  and  designs  needed  for  the 
park.  It  also  serves  a  budgetary 
function  in  that  funding  docu- 
ments are  developed  to  request 
programming  and  funding  to 
accomplish  necessary  projects 
during  the  next  five  years.  Each 
park  superintendent  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  outline  current  on 
a  yearly  basis. 

General  Management  Plans 

The  major  planning  document 
for  all  parks  is  the  combination 
general  management  plan/environ- 
mental document.  Like  the  earlier 
generations  of  park  plans,  a  GMP 
provides  a  general  concept  for 
what  the  park  should  look  like 
and  how  its  lands  should  be  used 
and  managed.  It  produces  an 
image  of  how  we  want  the  area  to 
be  perceived  by  the  public. 

A  GMP  sets  forth  a  basic 
philosophy  for  the  park  and  for- 
mulates strategies  for  resolving 
issues  and  achieving  identified 
management  objectives,  usually 
within  a  10-year  time  frame.  Facil- 
ity development  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  management  plans. 
Strategies  presented  in  the  GMP 
are  those  required  for  resource 
management  and  visitor  use. 
Based  on  these  strategies,  any 
necessary  physical  development 
for  efficient  park  operation,  pro- 
tection and  use  is  identified.  The 


assessment  of  environmental  im- 
pacts and  other  required  com- 
pliance documentation  are  in- 
cluded in  the  document. 

Guidance  ,on  how  to  conduct 
the  planning  process  and  what 
should  be  included  in  different 
planning  documents  is  provided 
through  NPS-2,  the  Planning  Pro- 
cess Guideline.  Every  general 
management  plan  contains: 

-  Purpose  and  need  for  the 
plan:  a  discussion  of  planning 
issues,  park  purpose,  legislative 
mandates,  management  objec- 
tives. 

-  Management  zoning:  pre- 
scribed land  classifications  to 
designate  where  various 
strategies  for  management  and 
use  will  best  fulfill  management 
objectives  and  achieve  park 
purposes. 

-  Proposal:  interrelated  pro- 
posals for  preservation  of  re- 
sources, land  protection,  inter- 
pretation, visitor  use,  carrying 
capacities,  park  operations  and 
a  general  indication  of  location, 
size,  capacity  and  function  of 
physical  developments. 

-  Alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posal: different  management 
approaches  for  dealing  with  the 
issues,  including  no  action  and 
minimum  requirements. 

-  Plan  implementation 
schedule  and  cost  estimates. 

-  Description  of  the  affected 
environment:  background  in- 
formation needed  to  under- 
stand the  issues  and  problems. 

-  Discussion  of  the  environ- 


Cultural  resource  strategies  typical  of  a  GMIJ  are 
those  required  to  identify,  study,  interpret,  use 
and  preserve  historic,  architectural, 
sociocultural  and  archeological  resources. 
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mental  consequences  of  the 
proposals  and  alternatives. 

Other  elements  that  may  be 
added  to  a  plan  as  needed  include: 

-  a  land  suitability  analysis 
and  visitor  carrying  capacity 
analysis  to  determine  factors 
limiting  types  and  amounts  of 
acceptable  uses; 

-  a  land  protection  plan  com- 
ponent; 

-  a  discussion  of  legislation 
needed  for  boundary  adjust- 
ments and  other  purposes  in 
order  to  meet  management 
objectives; 

-  a  transportation/access/cir- 
culation component; 

-  detailed  strategies  for  inter- 
pretation; 

-  detailed  resources  manage- 
ment strategies  prepared  to 
specify  research  and  provide 
comprehensive  direction  for 
resources  management  ac- 
tivities; 

-  wilderness  reviews  pre- 
pared to  determine  the  suitabil- 
ity of  lands  within  the  park  for 
designation  as  legislative  wil- 
derness under  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 


Implementing  Plans 

Depending  on  the  size  of  a  park 
unit,  the  planning  issues  to  be 
addressed,  and  the  information, 
time  and  funding  available,  a 
GMP  may  be  fairly  conceptual  or 
very  specific.  In  most  cases,  more 
detailed  plans  are  prepared  for 


subjects  that  are  only  generally 
addressed  in  the  GMP.  Examples 
of  some  commonly  developed 
implementation  plans  include: 

-  Development  Concept 
Plans  for  the  details  of  visitor 
facilities  or  other  developments 
in  a  specific  area  of  a  park. 

-  Wilderness  Plans  where 
specifically  required  or  where 
such  plans  are  consistent  with 
general  guidance  for  wilderness 
studies  contained  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964. 

-  Land  Protection  Plans  for 
parks  that  contain  land  not 
owned  or  directly  administered 
by  the  Service  identifying 
methods  by  which  these  lands 
will  be  protected. 

-  Resource  Management 
Plans  describing  a  comprehen- 
sive resource  management, 
monitoring  and  research  pro- 
gram for  a  unit's  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

Other  examples  include:  Miner- 
als Management  Plans,  Conces- 
sions Management  Plans,  Back- 
country  Management  Plans,  In- 
terpretive Prospectus. 

Key  Concepts 

In  looking  at  the  park  planning 
process  as  it  has  evolved  over  the 
years,  a  number  of  concepts  can 
be  identified  as  key  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  park  planning  effort: 

1.  Information  Base  -  Sufficient 
information  must  be  available 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  a  gen- 
eral management  plan.  To 
adequately  plan  for,  protect,  man- 


age and  interpret  a  park  area,  an 
inventory  of  and  body  of  knowl- 
edge about  park  resources  is 
needed.  Natural,  cultural,  social, 
economic  and  demographic  data 
provide  the  information  base  for 
formulating  proposals,  evaluating 
alternatives  and  making  decisions 
in  park  planning. 

2.  Planning  Professionals  - 
Plans  are  prepared  by  planning 
professionals  who  work  with  park 
and  regional  office  managers.  Key 
to  the  Park  Service  concept  of 
planning  is  the  use  of  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team  of  specialists  with 
expertise  to  address  different  plan- 
ning issues.  General  management 
planning  is  conducted  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary team,  normally  con- 
sisting of  technical  experts  from 
the  park,  region,  Washington 
Office  and  the  Denver  Service 
Center.  (The  Denver  Service 
Center  is  a  technical  center  hous- 
ing a  variety  of  people  in  special- 
ized disciplines  that  NPS  could 
not  efficiently  or  economically 
replicate  in  our  regional  offices. 
The  Center  includes  park  planning 
teams,  design  specialists,  contract- 
ing/construction administration 
and  printing  archival  services. 
The  plan/design/construction 
groups  are  essentially  in-house 
consultants  whose  time  is  con- 
tracted for  and  reimbursed  by 
NPS  regional  directors  and  park 
superintendents. ) 


3.  Issue  Identification  -  A  clear 
definition  of  issues  to  be  addres- 
sed in  the  plan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  planning 
process.  Without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  issues  at  hand,  the 
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77ie  y/'sitor  use  e/emenf  in  a  GMP  focuses  on  the  desired  visitor  experience  and  the  activities  and  levels  of  use  that  will  be  accommodated. 
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plan's  proposals  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently justified  and  the  alterna- 
tives cannot  be  adequately 
evaluated.  In  addition,  the  iden- 
tification of  issues  focuses  the 
planning  effort  on  the  specific 
decisions  that  will  need  to  be 
made.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  not  all  management  concerns 
can  be  addressed  in  a  GMP.  The 
planning  issues  are  concisely  de- 
scribed at  the  beginning  of  the 
plan  —  the  details  surrounding  an 
issue  are  more  fully  explained  in 
the  affected  environment  discus- 
sion. 

4.  Management  Zoning  -  Land 
classification  remains  an  important 
component  in  park  plans.  Park 
lands  are  zoned  to  designate 
where  various  strategies  for  man- 
agement and  use  will  best  fulfill 
management  objectives  and 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  park. 
Management  zoning  is  a  prescrip- 
tive zoning  technique  that  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  specific 
planning  and  management  deci- 
sions on  use  and  development  in 
the  unit. 

5.  Alternatives  -  Integral  to 
decision  making  in  the  planning 
process  is  the  formulation  of  a 
range  of  alternatives  to  evaluate 
distinct  management  approaches 
for  dealing  with  the  issues.  A 
plan's  proposals  must  be 
adequately  justified.  The  assess- 
ment of  alternatives  is  prepared  to 
provide  an  objective  basis  for 
selecting  the  plan's  proposals.  It 
also  serves  as  the  Service's  NEPA 
record  of  the  consequences  of 
alternative  actions  considered 
during  development  of  the  GMP 
or  implementing  plans.  All  plans 


Kesource  management  strategies  formulated  in  a  GMP  include  actions  needed  to  protect,  preserve 
and  perpetuate  park  natural  resources. 
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consider  a  no-action  alternative, 
minimum  requirements  alterna- 
tive and  other  reasonable  alterna- 
tives. 

6.  Regional  Context  -  Through- 
out the  planning  process,  the  park 
needs  to  be  considered  within  the 
broader  context  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  Because  resource  pro- 
tection issues  frequently  are  not 
confined  by  park  boundaries, 
cooperative  planning  is  needed  to 
integrate  the  park  into  its  regional 
environment  and  to  address  adja- 
cent lands  issues.  Early  coordina- 
tion of  planning  activities  with 
other  federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  other 
neighboring  landowners  and  con- 
cerned parties  can  be  critical  to 
protecting  resources  and  resolving 
conflicts.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  increased  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  ongoing  inter- 
agency and  intergovernmental 
coordination. 

7.  Public  Involvement  -  Since 
the  1960s,  public  participation  has 
been  a  vital  force  in  the  park  plan- 
ning process.  The  level  of  public 
involvement  depends  on  the  level 
of  interest  or  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  plan.  Public  partici- 
pation occurs  throughout  the 
planning  process  and  may  include 
public  workshops  and  meetings 
as  well  as  informal  work  sessions 
on  particular  issues.  In  addition, 
all  draft  GMP's  undergo  a  formal 
period  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment. 


Conclusion 

About  290  National  Park  Sys- 


tem units  now  have  approved 
general  management  plans  —  the 
majority  of  plans  that  need  to  be 
done  have  been  done.  Although  it 
is  true  that  many  of  these  plans 
are  older  plans  in  need  of  revision, 
the  days  of  full  scale,  comprehen- 
sive GMP  efforts  are  likely  to  be 
short  lived. 

The  NPS  park  planning  process 
is  a  dynamic  one  that  is  continuing 
to  evolve  in  response  to  the  Sys- 
tem's changing  needs.  Future 
planning  is  likely  to  be  more  de- 
tailed and  focused  on  particular 
issues.  Existing  plans  will  be 
evaluated  to  determine  whether 
their  proposals  are  still  relevant  or 
whether  new  problems  have 
arisen  that  need  to  be  resolved.  In 
many  instances,  a  complete  GMP 
revision  will  not  be  needed,  and 
an  amendment  or  an  implement- 
ing plan/amendment  will  suffice. 
If  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  existing  GMP  is  still  valid, 
there  is  no  need  to  reevaluate 
every  issue  that  was  considered 
earlier. 

Future  planning  activities  also 
will  be  used  to  formulate  short- 
term  solutions  to  park  problems 
as  well  as  the  longer-term  outlook. 
Other  planning  efforts  will  be 
focused  on  implementing  plans.  If 
consistency  with  a  park's  GMP 
strategies  is  to  be  maintained,  a 
great  deal  more  coordination  will 
be  needed  throughout  the  de- 
velopment of  implementing  plans. 
In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  an 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  value  of  the  resource  man- 
agement plan. 

If  planning  is  to  maintain  its 


function  as  an  effective  problem 
solving  tool  for  NPS  managers,  a 
new  role  is  needed.  The  planning 
professionals  of  NPS  are  presently 
evaluating  planning  activities 
throughout  the  Service.  Our  goal 
is  to  make  the  planning  program 
more  effectively  serve  the  needs 
of  the  National  Park  System.  As  it 
has  been  a  number  of  times  since 
we  began  planning  for  the  parks, 
the  Park  Service  once  again  finds 
itself  at  a  crossroads  in  planning. 


Cynthia  deFranceaux  is  a  program 
analyst  with  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice's Division  of  Park  Planning  and 
Special  Studies. 
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Planning  in  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service 

by  Edwin  A.  Verburg  and 
Richard  A.  Coon 


The  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  the  nation's  principal  manager 
of  national  resources.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  are  the  De- 
partment's principal  conservation 
bureaus. 

Because  of  the  many  rapidly 
changing  forces  affecting  the 
world's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, the  success  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  has  become 
increasingly  dependent  upon  two 
things:  how  well  these  changes 
are  anticipated,  and  how  effec- 
tively the  new  strategies  are  de- 
veloped and  implemented  by  the 
Service.  To  be  effective,  the  Ser- 
vice must  be  prepared  to  meet 
new  challenges. 


Mission  and  Historic 
Perspective 

The  Service  is  responsible  for 
conserving,  enhancing  and  pro- 
tecting fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitats  for  the  continuing  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  carried  out  through 
federal  programs  relating  to  wild 
birds,  endangered  species,  certain 
marine  mammals,  inland  and 
estuarine  sport  fisheries,  and  spe- 
cific fishery  and  wildlife  research 
activities.  The  Service  was  formed 
on  July  4,  1940,  by  a  merger  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  The  two 
bureaus  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Interior  Department  in  1939 
from  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  respec- 
tively. 


Planning  has  evolved  in  a  series  of  steps  over  the  years. 


On  July  1,  1974,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  was 
renamed  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Service 
presently  employs  approximately 
6,500  people.  The  broadest  em- 
bodiment of  Service  authority  is 
found  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956.  Under  this  authority  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  required  for 
the  development,  management, 
advancement,  conservation  and 
protection  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources. 


Evolution  of  Planning  in  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service 

Planning  activities  in  the  Ser- 
vice evolved  in  a  series  of  steps 
over  the  years.  Prior  to  1970,  there 
was  minimal  coordination  across 


the  bureau  and  the  time  for  change 
was  approaching.  From  the  mid- 
1960s  to  1972,  a  series  of  decisions 
evolved  into  a  matrix  management 
form  of  operation  called  the  Pro- 
gram Management  System.  In 
May  1986,  the  matrix  system  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  direct 
line/staff  structure. 


Prior  to  1970 

Before  1970,  the  Service  had  a 
Washington  Office  and  five  Re- 
gional Office  staffs  organized 
along  functional  lines  (Fish, 
Wildlife,  Research,  Endangered 
Species  and  Habitat  divisions). 
The  divisions  had  a  strong  re- 
lationship from  the  division  chiefs 
in  Washington  through  the  re- 
gional division  supervisor  to  the 
project  leader  in  the  field.  All  of 
the  functions  (planning,  budget- 
ing, organization,  staffing,  con- 
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trolling  and  evaluating)  were  con- 
ducted by  the  separate  divisions. 

2970  to  1985 

In  the  1970s,  there  was  a  period 
of  great  change  for  the  Service  in 
terms  of  increased  responsibilities, 
increased  funding  and  organiza- 
tional changes.  New  or  expanded 
responsibilities  came  with  the 
passage  of  such  laws  and  amend- 
ments as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  Funding  of 
resource  management  activities 
expanded  from  approximately  $50 
million  in  1968  to  over  $250  million 
in  1981.  In  1971,  the  Service  in- 
itiated a  Program  Management 
System  form  of  management.  It 
was  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional Service's  geographic  and 
functional  management  orienta- 
tion. 

1985  and  beyond 

An  in-depth  evaluation  of  our 
planning  system  was  completed 
in  July  1985.  The  evaluation  led  to 
a  series  of  recommendations  for 
the  previous  Director's  considera- 
tion and  approval.  Most  recom- 
mendations were  accepted,  how- 
ever one  recommendation  (review 
of  the  Program  Management  Sys- 
tem) was  held  in  abeyance.  Man- 
agement direction  was  recently 
provided  in  the  form  of  line/staff 
organizational  structure  by  the 
present  Director,  Frank  Dunkle, 
in  May  1986. 

Changes  are  now  being  im- 
plemented based  on  a  revised 
structure  that  will  emphasize  plan- 
ning within  each  region  with  less 


oversight  and  control  in  the 
Washington  Office.  We  feel  this 
will  lead  to  more  efficient  decision 
making  at  all  levels. 

Essential  Elements  of  a  Plan 

The  Service  is  like  many  other 
organizations  in  terms  of  moving 
through  various  phases  of  plan- 
ning until  they  reach  the  level  of 
capability  that  will  enable  them  to 
undertake  more  systematic  efforts. 
Initially,  the  main  focus  is  on  fi- 
nancial plans  that  encompass 
annual  budget  requirements  and 
the  functional  needs  required  to 
operate  smoothly.  The  next  phase 
is  more  forecast-oriented  and 
deals  with  multi-year  budgets  and 
the  allocation  of  resources.  Gener- 


ally, this  phase  is  followed  by  a 
realization  that  plans  should  ad- 
dress internal  and  external  re- 
quirements related  to  presenting 
alternatives  for  various  courses  of 
action.  The  final  phase  in  the  more 
mature  organizations  is  the  defini- 
tion of  strategic  and  management 
framework  for  planning  activities, 
and  this  involves  the  evaluation  of 
progress  toward  the  objectives 
outlined.  The  Service  has  evolved 
through  these  various  phases  of 
planning. 


These  evolutionary  steps  in  the 
planning  process  act  as  building 
blocks  for  acceptance  and  use  of 
plans.  While  not  all  of  these 
phases  have  occurred  in  the  Ser- 
vice in  the  sequence  outlined 


Phases  of  Development  Toward 

Strategic  Planning 

Phase  I    —  Annual  budgets  and  func- 
tional focus 

Phase  II  —  Multi-year  budgets  and  the 
strategic  allocation  of  re- 
sources across  the  organiza- 
tion 

Phase  III  —  Competitive  assessments, 
strategic  alternatives  and 
the  trade  off  of  resource 
priorities  through  periodic 
examination  of  allocations 


Types  of  Plans 

Financial  and  annual  work 
plans 

Out-year  oriented  with  fore- 
casting as  a  segment  of  the 
plan 

Internally  and  externally 
blended  plans  that  recognize 
a  range  of  factors  influencing 
an  organization 


Phase  IV  —  Defined  planning/strategic      Strategic  resource  manage- 
framework,  reinforcement  of  ment  plans  that  integrate  the 
the  management  process,  a     strengths  of  the  various  corn- 
review  of  incentives  and  ponents  of  an  organization 
progress  made  toward  objec- 
tives (evaluation)  and  a 
supportive  management 
structure 
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above,  they  are  representatives  of 
some  of  the  events  that  have  had 
impact.  The  Service  has  attempted 
to  insure  that  the  various  plans 
that  are  developed  —  national, 
regional  and  field  —  include  the 
major  components  of  a  successful 
plan.  These  components  include: 

•  Historical  Overview  —  The 
origins  of  an  organization,  and  the 
legal  foundation  for  its  activities, 
should  be  understood. 

•  Mission  Statement  — 
Guidelines  are  often  available  in 
Congressional  and  administrative 
documents  that  help  establish  the 
mission  of  a  federal  bureau.  In  the 
case  of  the  Service,  our  directorate 
(or  board  of  directors,  made  up  of 
key  managers)  created  the  mission 
statement.  In  essence,  it  is  our 
statement  of  the  purpose  toward 
which  all  effort  is  ultimately  di- 
rected. 

•  Policies  —  The  policies  of 
the  bureau  provide  guiding  princi- 
ples that  reflect  the  official  position 
of  the  Administration,  Depart- 
ment or  Service.  Policies  guide 
particular  aspects  of  programs,  as 
authorized  by  law.  They  are  used 
to  make  decisions  or  sets  of  deci- 
sions. Thus,  policies  serve  as  the 
fabric  for  future  courses  of  action. 

•  Goals  and  Objectives  —  - 
Goals  provide  statements  of  the 
condition  that  a  plan  is  designed 
to  achieve.  A  goal  is  usually  not 
quantifiable  and  may  not  have  a 
specific  date  of  accomplishment. 
Comparatively,  objectives  focus 
on  measurable  results  that  need  to 
be  achieved. 

•  Strategies  —  Simply  stated, 


Based  on  changing  to  a  line/staff  organizational  structure  in  fist,  there  will  be  more  emphasis 
on  plan  development  within  the  regions. 


strategies  outline  the  approach 
and/or  methods  through  which 
problems  are  solved  or  minimized 
and  objectives  are  achieved.  Prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  overcome 
should  be  identified  after  objec- 
tives are  established,  i.e.,  as  a 
premise  for  the  development  of 
sound  strategies. 

•  Action  Plans  —  Once  the 
Service  has  determined  where  it 
wants  to  go,  and  the  methods  for 
arriving  at  that  point,  the  action 
plans  spell  out  projects  needed 
year-by-year  so  that  budgetary 
resources  can  be  directed  to 
selected  actions  given  limited 
resources. 

Not  every  plan  in  the  Service 
includes  these  six  elements.  How- 
ever, the  national,  regional  and 
field  plans  in  total  cover  all  of  the 
ingredients  identified  above.  For 
example,  mission,  policies  and 


strategies  are  covered  at  the  na- 
tional level,  while  objectives,  prob- 
lems and  action  plans  are  more 
comprehensively  addressed  at  the 
regional  and  field  levels. 

Service  Planning  System 

Structural  Components 

Each  component  of  the  plan- 
ning activities  in  the  Service  builds 
upon  the  other.  Clear,  common 
sense  linkages  are  vital  to  smooth, 
productive  and  effective  Service 
operations  that  will  lead  us  toward 
meeting  our  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative mandates  and  to  the 
achievement  of  on-the-ground 
resource  results.  To  underline  the 
linkage  relationships,  we  should 
review  the  elements  of  the  plan- 
ning system  and  how  the  various 
plans  relate.  There  are  three  levels 
of  planning:  national,  regional 
and  field. 
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Hatchery  development  plans  are  prepared  for  National  Fish  Hatcheries  such  as  the  Craig  Brook 
National  Hatchery  in  Maine. 


National  Plans 

•  National  planning  in- 
cludes planning  activity  underta- 
ken by  the  Washington  Office  that 
encompasses  more  than  one  re- 
gion and  which  provides  data  and 
information  for  budget  develop- 
ment. Plans  prepared  at  the  na- 
tional level  include: 

•  National  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan 

•  National  Disease  Con- 
tingency Plan 

•  National  Energy  Plans 

•  National  planning  is  influ- 
enced by  Presidential,  OMB,  De- 
partmental and  Congressional 
guidance  and  by  feedback  and 
results  of  regional  and  field  plan- 
ning, budgeting  and  evaluation 
activities. 

Regional  Plans 

•  Regional  plans  set  forth 


objectives,  problems,  strategies 
and  operational  actions. 

•  Endangered  species  recov- 
ery plans  provide,  as  a  general 
rule,  species-specific  planning 
necessary  for  addressing  the  needs 
of  threatened  and  endangered 
species. 

•  Regional  plans  are  im- 
plemented through  annual  work 
plans,  regional  budget  allocations 
and  field  plans. 

•  Examples  of  regional  plans 
include: 

•  Endangered  Species 
Recovery  Plans  such  as  the 
Masked  Bobwhite  Quail  Recovery 
Plan 

•  Merrimack  River  Fish 
Passage  Action  Plan 

•  Columbia  River  Basin 
Management  Plan 

•  White-winged  Dove 
Management  Plan 


Field  Plans 

•  Field  plans  guide  opera- 
tional activities  on  individual  field 
stations. 

•  They  step  down  higher 
level  guidance  contained  in  na- 
tional and  regional  plans. 

•  Examples  of  field  station 
planning  include: 

•  Refuge  Master  Plans 

•  Alaska  Refuge  Com- 
prehensive Conservation  Plans 

•  Refuge  Management 
Plans 

•  Hatchery  Development 
Plans 

•  Bristol  Bay  Cooperative 
Management  Plan . 


Wildlife  Refuge  Planning 

The  Service  manages  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
There  are  437  units  comprising  88 
million  acres;  77  million  acres  are 
in  Alaska. 

Individual  refuges  are  involved 
in  three  field  station  planning 
processes  —  master  plans,  refuge 
management  plans  and  annual 
work  plans.  These  generally  have 
a  10  or  20-year  horizon  and  set 
long-term  objectives  for  land-use 
management  of  certain  refuges. 
They  are  developed  as  needed. 
Currently  about  100  master  plans 
are  in  effect,  with  15  more  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  preparation.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  a  refuge 
should  have  a  master  plan  or  re- 
vise an  existing  one  is  up  to  the 
regional  director,  who  weighs 
such  factors  as  the  role  of  the 
refuge  in  meeting  regional  and 
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national  objectives,  the  adequacy 
of  existing  data  and  documenta- 
tion supporting  the  current  refuge 
program  and  the  extent  of  public 
interest  and  controversy  asso- 
ciated with  the  current  program. 

Whether  or  not  it  has  a  master 
plan,  each  unit  of  the  refuge  sys- 
tem operates  in  accordance  with 
one  or  more  management  plans 
covering  such  activities  as  public 
use,  habitat  management  and  fire 
management.  These  plans  provide 
the  broad  framework  for  planning 
and  budgeting.  They  also  serve  to 
identify  long-term  refuge  needs 
and  objectives  for  refuges  that 
lack  master  plans. 

Annual  work  plans  are  the 
basic  documents  that  outline  the 
jobs  to  be  done  at  each  refuge  in  a 
given  year  and  budget  the  neces- 
sary money  and  personnel.  These 
plans  are  essential  components  of 
the  Service's  budget  process. 

The  77  million  acres  of  refuge 
land  in  Alaska  are  administered 
under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  other  refuges. 
However,  owing  to  long-standing 
tradition,  the  state's  entirely  differ- 
ent physical  scale  and  climate, 
and  legislative  compromises  that 
preceded  the  law's  enactment, 
many  provisions  governing  man- 
agement of  Alaska  refuges  are 
unique.  Section  1002  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  (ANILCA),  for  example, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  analyze  the  impacts  of  oil  and 
gas  production  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  to  authorize 
related  mineral  exploration  on 


There  are  437  National  Wildlife  Refuges  comprising  88  million  acres.  Each  is  guided  by  one  or 
more  refuge  management  plans  and  some  also  have  in-depth  master  plans. 


that  plain.  Also,  wildlife  popula- 
tion studies  are  required  to  assess 
potential  impacts  from  further 
exploration,  development  or  pro- 
duction. This  approach  to  de- 
velopment contrasts  with  the 
typical  situation  —  establishment 
of  refuges  for  wildlife  protection 
and  uses  that  are  deemed  compati- 
ble with  purposes  for  which  they 
were  established. 

ANILCA  also  preserves  the 
subsistence  rights  of  rural  Alas- 
kans. Alaskans  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  cultural  traditions 
of  gathering  food  from  refuge 
lands  insofar  as  this  is  consistent 
with  "the  conservation  of  healthv 
populations  of  fish  and  wildlife." 
Other  subsistence  items  are  barter- 
ing and  handicrafts. 

Finally,  ANILCA  directs  the 
Service  to  submit  to  Congress  by 
1987  comprehensive  management 


plans  for  all  Alaska  refuges. 
Again,  this  directive  is  tailor-made 
for  Alaska.  The  pace  and  degree 
of  planning  for  the  remainder  of 
the  system  are  largely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Service. 


Service  Planning  Issues 

As  the  Service  has  matured 
over  the  years  in  the  planning 
area,  a  wide  range  of  issues  have 
surfaced  that  have  demanded 
attention.  The  nature  of  these 
issues,  and  the  response  to  each 
one,  is  outlined  in  this  section. 


Management-by-Objectives 

Peter  Drucker  presented  the 
concept  of  management-by-objec- 
tives (MBO's)  over  30  years  ago. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior 
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The  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  preserves  the  subsistence  rights  of  rural 
Alaskans. 


a 


has  applied  this  framework  to 
high  priority  management  actions 
that  are  identified  for  accomplish- 
ment within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

Several  of  the  MBO's  delineated 
by  the  Service  relate  to  the  comple- 
tion of  plans.  For  example,  fishery 
objectives  and  strategies  are  being 
developed  in  the  regional  offices 
to  implement  the  newly  defined 
Responsibilities  and  Role  State- 
ment for  the  Fishery  Resources 
Program.  These  objectives  and 
strategies  are  being  drafted  for 
restoration  or  mitigation  of  certain 
fish  species  or  ecosystems.  Na- 
tional resource  plans  for  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  bird  species 
are  covered  under  the  MBO  um- 
brella, along  with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Waterfowl  Management  Plan 
that  is  being  administered  in  coop- 
eration with  the  states  and  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service. 

MBO's  provide  for  oversight  of 
the  progress  toward  target  dates. 
The  positive  aspect  of  this  over- 
sight is  that  assistance  is  available 
from  other  offices  and  bureaus  in 
the  Department  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. It  also  facilitates  movement 
toward  the  resolution  of  planning 
issues. 

Comparatively,  experience  has 
shown  that  managers  and  their 
staff  generally  are  too  optimistic 
as  they  outline  the  deadlines  for 
completion  of  tasks  listed  in  an 
MBO.  In  addition,  there  often  has 
been  a  propensity  to  shorten  the 
steps  followed.  This  results  in  the 
need  to  extend  deadlines  or  revise 
the  MBO  tasks  to  accommodate 
previously  unforeseen  events. 
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Experience  with  this  management 
system,  overall,  has  been  con- 
structive and  has  assisted  mana- 
gers in  facilitating  the  completion 
of  important  planning  objectives. 

State  Comprehensive  Plans 
-  Federal  Aid  Process  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Coordination 

The  Pittman-Robertson  (PR) 
and  Dingell-Johnson  (DJ)  pro- 
grams were  established  in  1937 
and  1950,  respectively,  to  provide 
cooperative  assistance  to  states  for 
wildlife  and  fish  restoration.  Col- 
lectively, the  Acts  are  known  as 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Restoration  Acts.  Funds 
for  the  programs  are  derived  from 
excise  taxes  on  certain  types  of 
sporting  equipment.  These  re- 
venues are  apportioned  to  the 
states  according  to  statutory  for- 
mulas based  primarily  on  the 
state's  land  area  and  the  number 
of  paid  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses.  The  Service  is  authorized 
to  retain  a  portion  of  these  re- 
venues for  administration  of  the 
PR-DJ  programs  and  for  support 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Restoration  Acts  in  October  1970 
to  authorize  comprehensive  fish 
and  wildlife  management  plan- 
ning as  an  alternative  to  the  tradi- 
tional project-by-project  basis  for 
planning  and  funding.  This  option 
enables  the  states  to  exercise 
greater  self-reliance  and  to  shar- 
pen their  management  focus  by 
devoting  primary  attention  to 


program  results  rather  than  to 
processes  and  projects. 

While  the  states  have  been  able 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  Aid 
program  through  the  completion 
of  modular  or  comprehensive 
plans  since  1970,  only  five  have 
selected  this  technique  to  date. 
Numerous  training  courses  and 
technical  assistance  opportunities 
have  been  provided  to  encourage 
the  completion  of  these  plans. 
While  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
conversion  to  this  approach  will 
be  embraced  by  all  states,  the 
experience  to  date  with  this  en- 
deavor has  provided  a  useful  point 
of  reference  for  the  Service. 

The  Service  uses  planning  as 
one  of  the  ways  to  improve  its 
conduct  of  business,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Although  the  Service 
may  never  have  resources 
adequate  to  do  a  complete  job,  our 
continuing  challenge  will  be  to 
develop  more  systematic  ways  to 
identify  the  most  important  prob- 
lems and  issues  to  effectively  allo- 
cate our  resources,  and  to  improve 
methods  to  measure  our  success. 


Dr.  Edwin  A.  Verburg  is  the  De- 
puty Assistant  Director  for  Polio/, 
Budget  and  Administration  in  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  He 
began  work  with  the  Service  in  1977 
as  a  senior  program  analyst,  moving 
on  to  a  division  chief  position  in  J980, 
and  then  to  Assistant  Director  for 
Planning  and  Budget.  He  came  to  his 
present  position  in  1986. 


Dr.  Richard  A.  Coon  is  an  Assis- 
tant Branch  Chief,  Division  of  Policy 
and  Directives  Management,  within 
the  Office  of  Policy,  Budget  and  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  worked  in  two 
regions  in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  as  both  a  wildlife  management 
and  a  wildlife  research  biologist.  He 
has  been  a  program  analyst  and  policy 
analyst  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office  since  1981. 
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Planning  Approaches 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management 

by  David  C.  Williams 


The  course  of  land  use  planning 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (BLM)  has  not  been  a  smooth 
one,  of  knowing  always  where  it 
was  headed  and  that  it  was  mak- 
ing progress.  Rather,  the  Bureau 
started  planning  because  of  spe- 
cific needs,  stumbled  and  some- 
times failed,  and  often  changed 
course.  The  present  approach  is 
thus  an  incremental  response  to 
the  perceived  problems  of  the 
previous  system.  As  it  turns  out, 
it  is  a  largely  successful,  and  un- 
heralded, response. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to: 
"Your  weaknesses  are  your 
strengths,  and  your  strength  is 
your  weakness."  BLM  weaknes- 
ses, especially  contrasted  to  the 
other  agencies  being  considered 
here,  are  often  seen  to  include: 

—  late  creation  as  an  agency: 
1946 

—  a  late  charter  (or  organic 
act):  1976 

—  an  unfocused  multiple 
use  mandate 

—  poverty 

—  the  resulting  poor  public 
image. 

For  BLM,  these  weaknesses 
have  —  in  a  clearly  unexpected 
way  —  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  a  focused,  effective  and  useful 
planning  process  which  now  has 
the  potential  to  become  a  major 
factor  in  BLM  management. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Legend 
|  LANDS  MANAGCD  8V  BLM 


How  and  Why  Did  We  Get 
Wherever  It  Is  We  Are? 

The  new  "USA"  held  its  first 
public  land  sale  in  Ohio  in  1796, 
following  extensive  debates  be- 


tween Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  over  the  proper 
course  of  development  for  the 
western  lands,  acquired  from  the 
original  states  as  a  result  of  com- 
promises in  approving  the  Con- 


stitution. BLM  traces  its  history 
from  the  creation  of  the  Cadastral 
Survey  in  1785  and  of  the  General 
Land  Office  (GLO)  in  1812.  We  are 
by  far  the  "oldest"  of  the  federal 
land  agencies. 
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The  GLO  goal  was  to  dispose  of 
as  much  land  as  possible  as  fast  as 
possible:  through  homesteading, 
granting  incentives  to  railroads, 
rewarding  soldiers  and  giving 
land  to  new  states.  Public  lands 
were  the  largest  source  of  land  for 
the  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 


In  1934  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
started  a  process  for  managing 
grazing  rights  and  use,  and  first 
recognized  the  reality  that  land 
was  no  longer  being  sought  for 
private  use.  Operating  on  the 
same  lands,  with  totally  divergent 
purposes,  the  GLO  and  Grazing 
Service  were  merged  by  Executive 
Order  of  President  Truman  in 
1946  with  the  "beautiful"  (and 
presumptuous)  name  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Actually,  both  groups  were  grop- 
ing toward  the  reality  that  the 
public  lands  of  the  West  are  not 
the  vast,  arid  nuisances  [The 
Lands  Nobody  Wanted]  of  ancient 
myth.  The  GLO  started  to  provide 
recreation  uses;  the  Grazing  Ser- 
vice started  to  concern  itself  with 
wildlife  and  wild  horses. 

The  critical  turning  point  for 
BLM  was  1964:  Congress  took  a 
look  at  the  over  3000  laws  under 
which  BLM  operated  and  estab- 
lished a  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  (PLLRC)  to  bring 
order  to  the  chaos.  It  also  passed 
the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  which  provided  for  divid- 
ing public  lands  into  those  to  be 
retained,  to  be  disposed  of  and 
those  requiring  further  study. 
Planning  was  encouraged  for  the 


The  evidence  of  earlier  visitors  is  protected  by  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC) 
designated  in  the  plan. 


vast  majority  of  lands  which 
would  be  retained. 

A  Short  History  of  Planning 
in  BLM 

Systematic  land  use  planning 
in  BLM  evolved  out  of  a  short- 
lived effort  begun  in  1964  to  estab- 
lish a  bureau-wide  programming- 
planning-budgeting  system.  That 
effort  lasted  one  year  in  BLM, 
heavily  resisted  by  staffs  whose 
programs  were  difficult  to  quantify 
and  thus  likely  to  lose  out  in  the 
budget  wars.  "The  system  died 
ignominiously  in  1965,"  but  frag- 
mentary support  continued  for  a 
bureau-wide  planning  initiative. 

One  part  of  PPBS,  a  systematic 
effort  to  collect  and  analyze  inven- 
tory data,  was  renamed  the  Unit 
Resource  Analysis  (URA),  becom- 


ing the  basis  in  1969  for  a  new 
planning  system  focusing  on  land 
use  rather  than  budgeting.  Man- 
agement Framework  Plans 
(MFP's)  were  to  be  prepared  for 
all  lands  within  each  "planning 
unit,"  starting  with  the  URA 
which  focused  on  management 
opportunities  for  seven  primary 
resources:  lands,  energy  and  min- 
erals, timber,  livestock  forage, 
watershed,  wildlife  habitat,  recre- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  the  Plan- 
ning Area  Analysis  examined 
supply  and  demand  through  a 
Regional  Analysis  and  a  Social- 
Economic  Profile;  then  followed  3 
steps: 

Step  1:  Efforts  by  specialists  to 
argue  unrestrained  for  their 
perspective  "without  consid- 
ering other  activity  programs 
or  values." 
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BLM  manages  the  "Lost  Coast"  of  California  through  the  King  Range  Conservation  Area. 


Step  2:  Planners  compare  indi- 
vidual tunnel  vision  recom- 
mendations, and  identify 
impacts.  Managers  analyze 
multiple  use  prospects,  con- 
flicts between  uses  and  ways 
to  resolve  these  conflicts. 

Step  3:  The  area  and  district 
managers  make  decisions 
about  the  use  of  the  land, 
intensity  of  use  and  pro- 
posed management  actions. 

MFP's  covering  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  public  lands  in  the 
lower  48  were  approved  by  District 
Managers,  rarely  reviewed  at  a 
higher  level  and  never  com- 
prehensively inventoried  by  the 
Washington  Office.  Most  had  no 
environmental  analysis  on  the 
MFP,  but  might  have  it  on  indi- 
vidual parts,  e.g.,  livestock  graz- 


ing, timber,  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Often  the  "plan"  was  a  series  of 
maps  and  overlays  on  BLM  office 
walls,  and  reports  and  data  in 
office  files. 


Problems  with  Management 
Framework  Plans 

Well,  where  do  we  start?  For 
the  first  five  years  the  BLM  land 
use  planning  system  was  sub- 
jected to  little  evaluation.  By  the 
mid-' 70s,  however,  criticism  of 
MFP's  came  from  all  sides:  within 
BLM  (and  Interior),  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  user  and 
environmental  groups,  state  and 
local  governments  and,  of  most 
concern,  court  decisions  against 
the  Bureau.  Was  the  URA/MFP 


process  as  responsive  to  FLPMA? 
Criticisms  centered  on: 

—  Tunnel  vision  —  Step 
One  was  widely  interpreted  as 
needlessly  raising  conflicts  be- 
tween uses,  and  causing  unrealis- 
tic recommendations. 

—  Skewed  toward  economic 
uses  —  technical  guidance  encour- 
ages production. 

—  Little  guidance  on  making 
trade  offs  —  to  guide  choices  be- 
tween resources,  or  between  local 
interests  and  national  priorities. 

—  Inadequate  (obsolete)  or 
excessive  data,  or  greatly  varied 
levels  of  data  for  different  r&- 
sources.  District  managers  are 
deferring  critical  decisions  needed 
now,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  more 
dependable  data  at  a  later  date. 
BLM  accumulated  voluminous 
inventory  prior  to  analysis. 

—  Too  general  or  too  specific 
—  many  so-called  decisions  are 
merely  broad  policy  statements, 
standard  operating  procedures  or 
"motherhood"  declarations  of 
continued  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation, too  broad  to  be  useful  in 
resolving  conflicts  or  allocating 
land  uses.  Some  MFP's  had  the 
opposite  problem:  excessive  detail, 
such  as  identifying  individual 
tracts  for  disposal  when  only 
targets  and  guidelines  were 
needed. 

—  Poor  incorporation  of  the 
requirements  of  NEPA  —  no  EIS's 
were  prepared  on  MFP's.  There 
was  little  consistency  in  when  and 
how  to  prepare  environmental 
analysis,  except  in  grazing  EIS's 
(because  of  court  guidance).  Plans 
rarely  provided  a  base  for  multiple 
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use  in  these  EIS's,  and  the  EIS 
staffs  often  had  to  do  "planning" 
in  order  to  complete  their  work. 

—  So  BLM  had  dual  planning 
systems,  one  for  MFP's  and  one 
for  grazing  EIS's  —  keeping  the 
central  land  use  decision  -  the 
allocation  of  public  range  forage 
among  livestock,  wildlife  and 
watershed  uses  -  out  of  the  EIS. 

—  Highly  variable  public 
participation  —  many  found  the 
process  complex  and  difficult  to 
get  involved.  The  Forest  Service 
process  was  seen  as  far  more  un- 
derstandable and  accessible.  Pub- 
lic participation  came  too  late  to  be 
meaningful,  or  even  more  often  it 
was  simply  ignored. 

—  Fixation  on  the  plan  as  the 
final  product  of  planning,  often  a 
one-shot  and  soon  obsolescent 
final  plan.  BLM  has  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  dilemma  of  keeping  the 
public  informed  without  produc- 
ing some  product. 

—  Rigidity  —  too  firm  a 
plan,  hard  to  amend,  may  pre- 
clude or  delay  subsequent  actions 
even  when  they  are  clearly  ap- 
propriate. 

—  Planning  for  Planning's 
Sake  —  the  initial  target  was  to 
include  all  lands,  meaning  that 
sometimes  plans  needing  amend- 
ment or  revision  were  neglected 
while  resources  were  devoted  to 
areas  not  requiring  attention. 

—  Finally,  concerns  that  the 
plans  really  did  not  change  the 
decisions  that  BLM  was  making  — 
Johanna  Wald  of  NRDC  concluded 
that  "plans  did  not  control  future 


uses  ...  In  short,  the  pre-FLPMA 
planning  system  was  a  planning 
system  in  name  only." 

The  argument  has  been  made 
strongly  that  the  problem  was  due 
to  BLM:  its  lack  of  management 
commitment  and  adequate  fund- 
ing, too  few  properly  trained  plan- 
ners and  the  resistance  to  (or  cap- 
ture of)  planning  by  field  mana- 
gers. Chris  Leman  of  Resources 
For  the  Future  (RFF)  refutes  this 
type  of  argument:  "A  different 
system  probably  would  have 
coped  better  with  the  Iess-than- 
ideal  conditions  usually  preva- 
lent." Still,  a  different  system  may 
not  have  really  changed  tradition 
and  engendered  solid  manager 
commitment. 

NEPA  as  a  Critical  Force  in 
BLM  Planning 

At  the  end  of  the  year  that  BLM 
started  Management  Framework 
Planning  (1969),  Congress  created 
the  most  significant  force  for 
change  in  BLM  planning  and  deci- 
sion making:  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  BLM, 
however,  was  slow  to  grasp  the 
implications  of  NEPA.  On  the 
bulk  of  its  land  the  prime  activity 
is  livestock  (and  wildlife)  grazing. 
BLM  took  until  1972  to  develop  a 
NEPA  strategy  on  grazing:  to 
prepare  a  single  programmatic  EIS 
for  grazing  nationwide.  BLM  did 
prepare  the  EIS,  but  this  strategy 
was  challenged  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council 
(NRDC). 

In  1974,  a  Federal  District  Judge 
ruled  that  BLM  must  prepare 
site-specific  grazing  EIS's.  BLM 


and  NRDC  reached  agreement  to 
prepare  145  covering  all  the  BLM 
grazing  lands;  a  schedule  provided 
for  specific  EIS's  to  be  completed 
each  year  through  1988.  Thus,  the 
settlement  itself  became  the  driv- 
ing force  in  setting  the  Planning 
Schedule. 


What  Were  the  Responses 
to  These  Criticisms  and 
Events? 

The  study  and  deliberations  of 
the  PLLRC  took  6  years  but  pro- 
duced a  landmark  report  —  a  key 
recommendation  was  that  the 
public  land  agencies  be  required 
to  plan  land  uses  to  obtain  the 
greatest  net  public  benefit. 
Another  6  years  resulted  in  BLM 
getting  its  long-awaited  charter: 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  (FLPMA).  By  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote, 
heavily  supported  by  Western 
delegations,  Congress  set  out  the 
nation's  policy  to  be:  retention  of 
the  public  lands,  commitment  to 
multiple  use  and  the  basic  author- 
ity to  protect  areas  where  exploita- 
tion is  inappropriate,  even  while 
encouraging  the  development  of 
natural  resources.  "Flip-ma"  has 
made  an  incredible  difference  in 
planning  in  BLM;  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  national  policy  that: 

[Section  102(a)(2)]  The  public 
interest  will  be  best  realized  if 
the  public  lands  and  their  re- 
sources are  periodically  and 
systematically  inventoried  and 
their  present  and  future  use  is 
projected  through  a  land  use 
planning  process  coordinated 
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with  other  federal  and  state 
planning  efforts. 

The  first  substantive  section  of 
FLPMA  [202]  is  devoted  to  land 
use  planning.  The  heart  of  our 
new  mandate  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  [concisely]: 

(1)  observe  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield 

(2)  use  a  systematic  interdis- 
ciplinary approach 

(3)  give  priority  to  areas  of 
critical  environmental  con- 
cern 

(4)  rely  on  the  inventory  of 
public  lands,  resources, 
values 

(5)  consider  present  and 
potential  uses  of  the  public 
lands 

(6)  consider  the  relative  scar- 
city of  the  values  involved 

(7)  weigh  long-term  against 
short-term  benefits  to  the 
public 

(8)  comply  with  applicable 
pollution  control  laws 

(9)  be  consistent  with  state 
and  local  plans. 

FLPMA  resolved  many  ques- 
tions, but  did  not  mandate  the 
type  or  name  of  the  new  planning 
process.  So  RMP  (Resource  Man- 
agement Planning)  is  a  BLM  in- 
vention. Between  1976  and  1979, 
BLM  wrote  the  regulations  to 
create  the  new  system.  Two  basic 
decisions  set  the  framework  for 
developing  these  regulations: 

1)  The  writing  team  would 


The  Trans  Alaska  (Oil)  Pipeline  is  the  biggest  project  yet  built  on  public  lands.  BLM  is  working 
on  a  Corridor  Plan  for  other  uses. 


work  with  FLPMA  in  one  hand, 
NEPA  in  the  other,  i.e.,  RMP 
would  fully  integrate  planning 
and  environmental  processes. 

2)  The  nine  planning  actions 
required  would  be  the  same  for 
BLM  and  the  Forest  Service,  which 
was  preparing  its  reg  llations  for 
the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  (NFMA)  on  the  same 
schedule.  This  would  promote 
common  public  understanding 
and  joint  planning  (never 
realized). 

The  results  became  effective  in 
September,  1979,  almost  three 
years  after  the  passage  of  FLPMA. 
The  proposed  regulations  (43  CFR 
1600)  had  generated  a  great  deal 
of  comment  for  both  agencies, 
which  took  a  long  time  for  resolu- 
tion. 

Planning  in  BLM  is  conceived 


of  as  a  three-tier  system: 

—  RMP's  get  direction  from 
National  Policies 

—  The  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plans  are  the  major  element 

—  RMP's  act  as  the  frame- 
work for  Third  Tier  Activity  Plans. 


The  greatest  difference  between 
BLM  planning  and  that  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  especially  is  that 
we  have  no  formal,  organized 
national  policy.  There  is  no  na- 
tional plan  or  regional  plan  (for 
BLM,  this  would  be  a  state  plan). 
In  a  few  programs,  such  as  coal, 
there  is  a  bureauwide  EIS  and 
program  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Activity  plans  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  federal 
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land  management  agencies,  and 
include  [grazing]  Allotment  Man- 
agement Plans,  Wild  Horse  Area 
Management  Plans,  Habitat  Man- 
agement Plans,  Recreation  Man- 
agement Plans  and  Coal  Leasing 
EIS's. 

The  middle  tier  of  Resource 
Management  Planning,  as  concep- 
tualized by  BLM,  is  as  patently 
rational  as  it  is  possible  to  get  in 
federal  regulations.  The  BLM 
managers  are  to  use  a  systematic, 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  go 
through  eight  planning  actions 
which  will  result  in  an  adopted 
plan.  The  ninth  action  covers  use 
of  the  plan.  To  the  extent  that 
Resource  Management  Planning 
is  working  in  BLM,  it  is  because 
the  extreme  rationality  —  largely 
derived  from  NEPA  —  has  been 
"bounded"  or  tempered  by  the 
approach  BLM  has  taken  to  imple- 
ment it. 


BLM's  Approach  to 
Resource  Management 
Planning  —  in  1979 
Regulations 

•  RMP's  are  issue  driven,  i.e., 
they  are  initiated  only  when  deci- 
sions need  to  be  made,  when 
issues  or  unresolved  questions  are 
not  taken  care  of  by  an  existing 
plan.  Most  common  issues  in 
RMP's  through  1984  were  grazing, 
wilderness,  coal  leasing;  now  they 
are  lands,  oil  and  gas,  timber. 

•  The  RMP  is  a  comprehensive 
plan  covering  all  the  resources  in 
the  area.  The  plan  includes  a  nar- 
rative and  maps  showing  alloca- 
tions of  the  kinds  and  locations  of 


allowable  uses,  levels  of  use  and 
management  actions  to  be  taken. 

For  example,  the  RMP  may 
designate  areas  for  livestock  graz- 
ing, wilderness,  timber  harvest, 
mining,  wildlife  habitat  and  other 
uses,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion; determine  suitability  for 
leasing  (e.g.,  for  coal  or  oil  and 
gas);  indicate  levels  of  use;  desig- 
nate areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  and  show  lands  which 
might  be  considered  for  disposal. 
Once  a  plan  is  adopted,  all  BLM 
resource  decisions  must  conform 
to  it. 

•  The  planning  and  environ- 
mental processes  are  fully  inte- 
grated: 

•  It  was  a  policy  call  of  the 
Bureau  that  every  RMP  is  a  "signif- 
icant federal  action"  requiring  an 
EIS;  the  nine  action  steps  meet  all 
the  scoping,  alternative  formula- 
tion, impact  analysis  and  public 
participation  requirements  of 
NEPA  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

•  The  plan  meets  the  EIS 
requirements  for  the  grazing  EIS 
court  settlement,  the  EIS  require- 
ments for  Wilderness  Review  and 
the  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act. 

•  The  products  of  the  RMP 
process  are  a  Draft  Plan/Draft  EIS, 
a  Proposed  Plan/Final  EIS  and  the 
Adopted  Plan/Record  of  Decision. 

•  NEPA  analysis  is  tiered  so 
that  specific  actions  (e.g.,  permits) 
may  require  only  an  environmen- 
tal assessment  or  categorical  exclu- 
sion. 


•  BLM  planning  is  totally  de- 
centralized. RMP's  are  done  for 
individual  resource  areas  (though 
not  every  one  will  ever  need  one) 
except  in  a  few  unusual  situations: 
the  California  Desert  Plan  man- 
dated in  FLPMA,  and  the  five 
proposed  district-wide  RMP's  in 
timber-rich  Western  Oregon  to  be 
done  simultaneously.  Planning 
teams  are  created  for  each  plan, 
reporting  to  the  line  manager  on 
the  spot  —  the  Area  Manager  — 
and  each  has  to  be  trained  for  its 
effort.  There  are  no  floating  teams, 
service  center  planning  group  or 
consultants.  The  objective  is  to 
build  ownership  of  the  plan  by 
those  who  will  carry  it  out. 

This  approach  has  been  mod- 
ified based  on  the  experience  of 
implementing  it  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  basic  direction  has 
proved  effective  and  been  largely 
accepted  by  BLM  managers  and 
the  public. 

What  are  the  Difficulties  in 
Implementing  Resource 
Management  Planning? 

The  criticisms  of  the  planning 
process  evolve.  As  BLM  addressed 
those  discussed  earlier  for  Man- 
agement Framework  Plans,  new 
ones  arose  such  as: 

•  RMP's  take  too  long  and  cost 
too  much  —  as  the  RMP  process 
was  being  developed,  plans  were 
expected  to  take  seven  years:  three 
for  pre-planning,  two  for  inven- 
tory and  two  for  actual  plan  prep- 
aration. During  that  time,  issues 
may  change,  priorities  shift  and 
manager  and  staff  may  change. 
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•  Decisions  are  delayed  until 
plans  are  completed  —  a  percep- 
tion that  especially  energy/mineral 
projects  were  delayed  by  the  lack 
of  a  plan. 

•  Poor  guidance  on  the  national 
and  state  level  —  actually,  there 
was  enough  guidance,  it  just  over- 
lapped or  contradicted  other  gui- 
dance, or  was  so  poorly  written 
that  BLM  planning  teams  could 
not  understand  it.  Some  written 
guidance  was  contrary  to  unwrit- 
ten national  policy. 

•  Difficulty  integrating  FLPMA 
and  NEPA  requirements  —  plan- 
ning teams  were  not  sure  how  to 
prepare  an  EIS  while  they  were 
developing  the  proposed  action; 
and  much  of  the  public  didn't  like 
the  NEPA  work  BLM  was  already 
doing.  Some  Departmental  NEPA 
experts  thought  the  EIS  should 
consider  only  impacts  and  not  be 
a  part  of  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess. 

•  Rigid  sequence  of  steps/hard 
to  amend  —  to  prepare  the  plan, 
or  even  amend  it,  the  team  had  to 
go  through  each  step  in  absolute 
order. 

•  The  products  are  unreadable 
—  the  first  RMP's  were  hard  to 
compare;  in  some  cases,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. 


Actions  Taken  to  Streamline 
the  Planning  Process 

Before  even  the  drafts  of  the 
pilot  round  of  RMP's  appeared, 
changes  were  made  in  the  plan- 
ning regulations.  In  1981  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior  gave  direction 
for  all  bureaus  to  look  at  "burden- 
some and  counter-productive" 
regulations  and  either  eliminate  or 
streamline  them.  BLM  Director 
Robert  Burford  established  a  task 
force,  carefully  excluding  anyone 
associated  with  planning,  and 
asked  them  to  report  back  in  nine 
working  days  with  shorter  regula- 
tions. They  did. 

Getting  approval  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations  took  two  years. 
Three  hundred  fifteen  comments 
protested  the  task  force's  proposal 
to  move  much  of  the  procedural 
material  on  public  participation  to 
the  Planning  Manual,  and  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  CEQ  regulations. 
Public  comments  overwhelmingly 
accused  then  Secretary  Watt  of 
trying  to  keep  the  public  out  of 
planning;  a  major  worry  was  that 
BLM  would  just  adopt  the  CEQ 
regulations,  and  then  Watt  would 
change  them  to  somehow  exclude 
the  public.  In  response  to  the 
comments,  BLM  Director  Burford 
insisted  that  all  the  provisions  on 
public  participation  be  retained  in 
the  regulations. 

Despite  all  this  controversy,  the 
task  force  was  able  to  propose 
several  significant  changes,  start- 
ing with  the  givens  that:  (1)  we 
continue  the  RMP  process,  (2)  the 
nine  action  steps  remain  the  same, 
(3)  public  participation  cannot  be 
reduced,  and  (4)  the  amount  of 
money  available  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  actual  changes  were 
fine-tuning  of  a  system  we 
thought  was  going  to  work. 

The  most  important  changes, 
however,  were  done  internally, 
through  policy  guidance  and  deci- 


sions of  the  career  managers  and 
planners  of  BLM.  We  set  out, 
emphasize  and  live  by  several  key 
themes: 

•  Most  important  is  that 
plans  are  action  oriented  —  the 
purpose  of  planning  is  to  Aid 
Managers  in  Making  Decisions. 
[RMP's  are  prepared  only  when 
the  issues/decisions  demand  it  — 
this  means  (1)  reliance  for  a  long 
time  on  existing  adequate  MFP's, 
and  (2)  that  BLM  has  no  intention 
of  requiring  a  plan  on  every  acre; 
we  dropped  the  requirement  for 
revision  every  10  years,  feeling  an 
automatic  revision  would  actually 
breed  neglect  of  plans.] 

•  The  manager,  then,  is  the 
key  planner.  [The  area  manager, 
our  closest-to-the-ground  multiple 
use  manager,  is  given  responsibil- 
ity in  the  regulations  for  the  first 
time.] 

•  Planning  [and  inventory] 
is  focused  on  the  decisions  to  be 
made. 

•  Quality  must  be  built  in 
from  the  beginning. 

•  We  start  at  the  end  by 
considering  how  we  will  use  the 
plan. 

•  There  is  no  division  be- 
tween planning  and  environmen- 
tal processes. 

•  All  issues  are  ultimately 
social  and  economic  in  origin  and 
resolution. 

•  All  plans  must  be  consis- 
tent with  state  and  local  plans. 

•  Planning  must  be  linked  to 
other  decision  processes:  program 
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planning,  budget,  organizational 
research,  evaluation. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
aspects  of  this  approach  is  that 
planning  is  a  learning,  sharing 
experience.  We  have  to  have  regu- 
lations, a  manual  and  a  supple- 
ment to  the  manual,  but  we  have 
made  them  flexible  to  account  for 
BLM's  variety  of  situations  and 
issues  and  to  support  the  Bureau's 
philosophy  of  decentralization.  A 
major  emphasis  of  our  approach  is 
to  try  different  techniques  and 
methods,  and  share  the  successful 
ones  with  resource  areas  which 
are  just  starting  their  plans. 

Reorganization  of  the 
Washington  Office  shifted  em- 
phasis from  the  functions  of  plan- 
ning, inventory  and  environmen- 
tal coordination  to  the  client  to  be 
served.  While  program  coordina- 
tion focused  on  the  regulations, 
etc.,  field  support  could  concen- 
trate on  sharing. 

This  also  addressed  the  two 
significant  problems  of  lack  of  WO 
coordination  and  poor  image  in 
the  field  (note  the  supportive 
terms  in  the  titles).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Office  directed  the  time 
to  be  spent  on  RMP's  be  scheduled 
at  24  to  30  months,  a  reduction 
from  the  4-to-5  years  the  pilot 
RMP's  took.  Grazing  Management 
EIS's  and  Wilderness  Studies  were 
fully  integrated  into  RMP's,  and 
plans  incorporated  coal  unsuitabil- 
ity  determinations. 

In  contradiction  to  these  im- 
provements, two  decisions  seri- 
ously hampered  planning  in  BLM: 

1)  The  Bureau's  budget  for 


planning  was  cut  45  percent  from 
1981  to  1982. 

2)  The  State  Office  Planning 
and  Environmental  Coordination 
chiefs  were  demoted  from  report- 
ing to  the  State  Director  to  report- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Resources, 
their  grade  was  reduced  from 
GS-14  to  GS-13,  the  two  GS-13 
branch  chief  positions  for  Planning 
and  for  Environment  were  elimi- 
nated; and  the  size  of  each  state 
P&EC  staff  was  limited  to  eight 
(from  16  to  30). 

These  decisions  called  into 
question  the  commitment  of  the 
Bureau  to  planning.  Several  states 
decided  not  to  ask  for  funds  for 
new  start  RMP's  because  of  lack  of 
assurance  they  could  complete 
them.  The  cutbacks,  however,  did 
much  to  make  the  Bureau  —  from 
the  Washington  Office  to  the  plan- 
ning teams  —  figure  out  how  to 
make  planning  work  in  the  face  of 
declining  resources.  This  may 
affirm  the  1981  prediction  that 
"perhaps  precisely  because  of 
BLM's  relative  poverty,  its  new 
planning  system  is  being  im- 
plemented with  far  more  flexibility 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice." 

How  Well  is  All  This 
Working? 

The  usefulness  of  planning  to 
BLM  managers  is  best  stated  by 
the  conclusions  of  the  1984  BLM 
Planning  Evaluation: 

The  RMP  process  is  widely 
accepted  by  those  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  utilizing  the  process. 
They  feel  that  the  RMP  process  is 


more  streamlined,  that  the  planning 
steps  allow  for  efficient  data  assembly 
and  analysis,  and  tliat  the  plan  docu- 
ment is  in  more  useable  form.  In 
addition,  plans  that  are  up  to  date  are 
now  being  used  by  managers.  As  a 
result,  the  team  does  not  see  the  need 
for  any  major  system  changes  to  a 
process  that  is  now  accepted  and  in 
place. 


Where  Are  We  Now? 
—  Critical  Issue  Facing 
BLM  Planning 

The  most  critical  issue  in  our 
approach  to  planning  concerns 
inconsistencies  we  found  in  the 
way  plans  defined  the  decisions  to 
be  made  and  treated  resource 
program  requirements.  To  address 
this,  the  keystone  of  our  current 
efforts  is  the  development  and 
adoption  of  Supplemental  Pro- 
gram Guidance  (SPG)  to  the  Plan- 
ning Manual.  This  effort  demon- 
strates important  points  made  in 
this  article: 

—  The  key  is  to  clarify  the  na- 
ture of  the  decisions  to  be  made  in 
RMP's. 

—  The  guidance  for  each  pro- 
gram is  written  by  the  responsible 
WO  staff. 

—  Guidance  is  approved  by 
planning  —  to  assure  multiple  use 
perspective. 

—  Review  by  all  BLM  field 
offices  is  a  must  for  acceptance 
and  use. 

—  We  broke  precedent  by  send- 
ing review  copies  to  all  Western 
Governors  and  involved  groups 
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All  10,000  of  these  wind  machines  have  been 
built  since  1980  -  requiring  amendments  to  the 
Desert  Plan. 


and  announced  it  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

This  unusual  step  of  asking  the 
public  what  they  think  of  our 
manual  raises  one  of  the  critical 
issues  facing  planning  in  the 
Bureau  today:  what  do  we  mean 
by  public  participation?  We  are 
very  good  at  involving  the  public 
at  the  local  plan  level.  Hundreds 
of  people  help  us  identify  issues 
and  comment  on  the  draft  plan/ 
EIS.  They  can  —  and  do  —  protest 
the  final  decisions.  But  R.W. 
Behan  (see  Who  Can  You  Turn 


To?)  would  argue  that  that's  just 
consultative  public  participation. 
What  we  need  is  for  managers  to 
"adopt  a  style  of  interactive  deci- 
sion-making with  their  affected 
and  participating  parties."  That 
would  allow  them  to  bargain, 
give-and-take,  compromise  and 
thus  participate  in  the  fashioning 
of  an  outcome  everyone  can  toler- 
ate (his  definition  of  sound  multi- 
ple use  management).  Behan  con- 
cludes: "Until  your  various  publics 
are  satisfied,  you  are  not  practicing 
good  and  legitimate  multiple  use 
management." 

The  question  of  public  partici- 
pation is  not  just  at  the  local  level 
where  plans  are  prepared.  There 
is  an  increasing  concern  about  the 
role  of  the  public  in  developing 
BLM  national  policies.  FLPMA 
Section  309(e)  says: 

The  Secretary  [of  the  Interior] 
shall  establish  procedures  .  .  .  to  give 
.  .  .  governments  and  the  public 
adequate  notice  and  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  formulation  of  stan- 
dards and  criteria  for,  and  participate 
in,  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
plans  and  programs  for,  and  the  man- 
agement of,  the  public  lands. 

To  some  degree,  the  success  of 
planning  reviewing  guidance  will 
lead  to  calls  for  public  involvement 
in  making  decisions  about  BLM 
policy  for  many  resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment did  not  arrive  at  its  Bias  for 
Action  —  the  #1  attribute  praised 
in  Peters  and  Waterman's  classic 
—  through  deliberation.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  Bureau's  culture  — 
and  its  poverty,  of  its  status  as  the 


manager  of  the  "Lands  That  No- 
body Wanted." 

Our  bias,  then,  is  for  "getting 
on  with  it,"  for  trying  out  some- 
thing and  then  correcting  our 
mistakes.  That  is  the  essence  of 
our  approach  to  planning.  We 
tried  the  management  framework 
approach,  and  then  adjusted  it.  Its 
problems,  however,  required  a 
whole  new  law:  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act.  Re- 
source Management  Planning  is 
our  current  approach  to  multiple 
use  land  use  planning.  We  tried  it 
out  in  six  pilot  plans,  and  then 
used  the  experience  to:  1)  revise 
the  regulations  and  fine-tune  the 
guidance,  and  2)  share  the  success 
with  new  planning  efforts.  As  we 
learn  more,  we  are  able  to  build  it 
in. 

Our  plans  are  getting  better, 
and  we  have  an  easy  method  for 
improving  plans  we  have  already 
done.  We  will  continue  to  experi- 
ment, to  adjust,  to  amend,  to 
improve.  I  have  often  said  the 
BLM  motto  is:  "No  Decision  is 
Final."  That  is  certainly  the  case 
with  planning  —  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


David  C.  Williams  is  Chief  of 
Planning  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

This  article  is  a  condensation  of  a 
paper  given  to  the  Western  Social 
Science  Association's  28th  Annual 
Conference,  April  24,  1986.  Much  of 
the  descriptive  text  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  John  Randolph  article  on 
"Comparison  of  Approaches  to  Public 
Lands  Planning, "  and  therefore  is 
omitted  from  this  condensation. 
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Comparison  of  Approaches  to  Public 
Lands  Planning:  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management 

by  John  Randolph 


In  recent  years,  the  planning 
for  use  and  management  of  the 
federal  public  lands  by  the  four 
principal  administrative  agencies 
(Forest  Service  [FS],  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM],  Na- 
tional Park  Service  [NPS],  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  [FWS]) 
has  grown  in  application  and 
sophistication.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  such  plans  is  to  provide  a 
clear  management  direction  and 
prescription  for  specific  land  units 
that  is  consistent  with  agency 
goals,  national  and  regional  needs, 
ecological  objectives  and  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  that  reflects 
budgetary  constraints.  These  in- 
stitutional, economic,  scientific 
and  political  parameters  combine 
to  require  planning  procedures 
that  must  meld  traditional  rational 
planning  with  the  political  resolu- 
tion and  allocation  of  values  into  a 
complex  and  comprehensive  pro- 
cess. 

While  the  four  agencies  have 
conducted  planning  for  their  ad- 
ministered lands  in  some  form  for 
many  years,  they  have  had  5-8 
years  of  experience  implementing 
recent  Congressional  and  agency 
planning  directives.  These  direc- 
tives responded  in  part  to  a  range 
of  public  and  scholarly  criticisms 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  use  of 
the  public  lands  had  been  planned 
and  managed  in  the  past. 

Combined,  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  these  agencies  may  serve 
as  the  grandest  test  of  public  lands 
planning  in  history.  Decisions 
made  in  the  course  of  this  surge  of 
planning  activity  will  likely  deter- 
mine the  future  development  and 
protection  of  the  nation's  vast 


public  land  resource,  30  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  land  area.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  critical  and  timely  to 
examine  the  planning  experience 
of  these  agencies,  to  compare  the 
processes  and  methods  used  as 
well  as  the  factors  influencing 
those  procedures.  It  is  hoped  such 
a  comparison  will  help  set  the 
groundwork  for  research  assessing 
the  effect  and  effectiveness  of  this 
immense  planning  effort  on  the 
management  and  use  of  the  public 
lands. 

For  this  comparison,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  set  of  criteria  or 
factors  through  which  the  plan- 
ning experience  of  the  four  agen- 
cies can  be  examined.  Table  1 
gives  the  factors  used  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  first  five  variables  deal 
with  essential  overview  informa- 
tion to  establish  the  planning 
context  in  which  the  agencies  find 
themselves.  The  agencies  are  re- 
sponding to  a  range  of  land  types 
and  conditions;  policies,  objectives 
and  directives;  and  planning  and 
management  traditions.  The  re- 
maining factors  describe  the  spe- 
cific plans,  processes,  procedures 
and  methods  used  by  the  agen- 
cies. Using  the  framework  pro- 
vided by  this  set  of  variables,  this 
article  provides  a  preliminary 
comparison  of  the  land  manage- 
ment planning  of  the  four  federal 
public  lands  agencies. 


The  Context  for  Public 
Land  Management  Planning 

Through  the  years,  these  agen- 
cies have  administered  quite  dif- 
ferent lands  in  quite  different 


TABLE  1 


Factors  For  Comparing  Public  Lands 

Planning  By  Federal  Agencies 

Planning  Context 

1. 

Current  Range  of  Planning 

Activities 

2. 

Physical  Nature  of  Administered 

Lands 

3. 

Broad  Policy  Objectives 

4. 

Historical  Planning  for  Public 

Lands 

5. 

Mandates  and  Directives  for 

Planning 

Plans,  Processes,  Methods 

6. 

Current  Land  Management  Plans 

7. 

The  Planning  Process 

8. 

Integration  of  Planning 

Requirements 

9. 

Organization  for  Planning 

10. 

Public  Participation 

11. 

Planning  Methods 

Implementation 

12. 

Implementation  Status  and 

Effectiveness 

ways.  To  understand  the  current 
public  land  planning  of  the  agen- 
cies, it  is  helpful  to  look  at  the  full 
range  of  their  planning  activities, 
the  nature  of  the  lands  they  man- 
age, the  statutes  governing  their 
activities,  their  broad  policy  direc- 
tives and  their  planning  tradition 
or  lack  of  it. 

Table  2  shows  the  range  of  land 
planning  activities  of  the  agencies, 
and  in  many  cases  the  activities  go 
well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  they  administer.  The  FWS 
particularly  has  several  statutory 
responsibilities  that  involve  plan- 
ning for  public  and  private  lands; 
these  deal  with  endangered 
species,  wetlands,  waterfowl, 
fishery  resources  and  ecological 
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TABLE  2 
Range  of  Current  Land  Planning  Activities:  Public  and  Other  Lands 


Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

Public  Lands 
Natf  Level 

RI'A  Assessment  /  FIS 

Agency  Policies 

Agency  Policies 

Agency  Policies 

Field  Level 
Comprehensive 

LRMI'/EIS  by  Forest 

RMP/EIS  by  Resource  Area 

CMP/FIS  (FA)  by  Park  Unit 

RFMP/EIS  (EA)  by  Refuge 
Alaska  (CCP/EFS)  by  Refuge 

Area  Specific 

Allotment  Plans 
Timber  Sale  Schedule 

Activity  Plans 

Resource  Mngmt  Thins. 
Development  Concept  Plans 
Land  Projection  Tlans 

Quasi-I'ub.  Land 

Wild  &  Scenic  River  Dans 
National  (rail  Clans 

Wild  &  Scenic  River  Plans 
National  Trail  Plans 

Natl  Programs 

RDA  Assessment  for  all 
forest  &  range  lands 
Research  Program 

State  Outdoor  Recr.  Plans 

(approval) 

State  Historic  Preservation 

Plans  (approval) 

Endangered  Species 
Natl  Fisheries  Res  Program 
Migratory  Bird  Management 
National  Wetland  Invent. 
Ecol.  Character.  Studies 
State  Wetland  Inventory 
State  Wl.  Habitat  Studies 

Adjacent  Lands 

Cooperative  Agreements 

Cooperative  Agreements 

Cooperative  Agreements 

Cooperative  Agreements 

LRMP  -  Land  Resource  Management  Dan 
RMP     -  Resource  Management  Tlan 
CMP     -  General  Management  Plan 
RFMP  -  Refuge  Master  Plan 
EIS        -  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
EA        -  Environmental  Assessment 


studies.  The  NPS  and  the  FS  pre- 
pare plans  for  designated  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  and  national 
trails  which  often  include  privately 
owned  lands.  All  four  agencies 
develop  agreements  with  non-fed- 
eral property  holders  adjacent  to 
and  within  public  land  bound- 
aries. The  Park  Service  develops 
specific  plans  (so  called  Land  Pro- 
tection Plans)  for  private  holdings 
within  authorized  park  bound- 
aries. 

However,  the  focus  of  the  land 
planning  activities  of  these  agen- 
cies is  on  the  lands  they  adminis- 
ter: the  National  Forest  System, 
public  lands  managed  by  BLM, 
the  National  Park  System  and  the 


National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
The  major  land  use  plans  are  de- 
veloped for  individual  units  (e.g., 
each  National  Forest)  and  are 
comprehensive  in  nature.  Sum- 
marized in  the  top  portion  of  Table 
2,  the  plans  for  these  land  units 
and  how  they  are  developed  is  the 
focus  of  the  discussion  which 
follows. 

Described  in  Table  3,  these 
public  land  systems  amount  to 
nearly  700  million  acres,  about  30 
percent  of  the  nation's  land  area. 
While  concentrated  in  the  west 
and  in  particular  Alaska  (with  250 
million  acres),  there  are  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  in  49  of  the  50 
states,  units  of  the  National  Park 


System  in  49  states,  and  National 
Forests  in  44  states.  These  federal 
lands  are  extremely  diverse.  The 
national  parks  contain  the  most 
striking  scenic,  natural  and  cul- 
tural wonders  of  the  country;  the 
wildlife  refuges  protect  important 
habitats  of  migratory  birds  and 
endangered  species,  and  represent 
all  the  major  ecological  regions  of 
the  country;  and  the  national 
forests  contain  productive  forests 
which  serve  as  a  renewable  reser- 
voir of  forest  products,  woodland 
wildlife  habitat  and  a  major  re- 
source for  dispersed  and  de- 
veloped outdoor  recreation. 

The  BLM  lands  are  often  re- 
garded as  the  "leftovers"  of  the 
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public  domain  —  i.e.,  those  fed- 
eral lands  not  claimed  by  the  many 
private  recipients  of  public  land 
"disposal"  (e.g.,  homesteaders, 
railroads,  states)  or  not  converted 
to  national  parks,  forests  or 
wildlife  refuges.  While  the  BLM 
lands  are  still  used  extensively  for 
livestock  grazing,  they  amount  to 
more  than  half  of  the  public  lands, 
contain  valuable  energy  and  non- 
energy  minerals,  and  provide 
important  wildlife  habitat  and 
increasing  recreation  use. 

The  condition  of  the  public 
lands  also  affects  the  need  for  and 
direction  of  planning.  The  condi- 
tion of  national  forests  and  wildlife 
refuges  is  generally  good.  The 
western  national  forests  were 
largely  virgin  when  dedicated  to 


the  system;  the  young,  second 
and  third  growth  eastern  national 
forests  were  already  cut  over  when 
acquired.  The  national  parks  have 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  visitor 
use  over  the  past  20  years,  and  as 
a  result  some  park  facilities  have 
deteriorated,  natural  and  cultural 
resources  have  been  impacted  and 
congestion  has  diminished  the 
park  experience.  Last  year,  the 
National  Park  Service  completed  a 
4-year,  $1  billion  program  to  re- 
habilitate park  facilities. 

Some  BLM  and  FS  facilities'  are 
also  deteriorating.  Historically, 
the  BLM  lands  have  been  subject 
to  extensive  overgrazing,  damag- 
ing off-road  vehicle  use  and  the 
general  abuse  typical  of  a  public 
"commons."  Conditions  have 


improved  with  better  management 
of  off-road  vehicles  (particularly  in 
the  California  Desert  Conservation 
Area)  and  better  range  manage- 
ment. In  1984,  18  percent  of  BLM 
range  lands  were  classified  in 
poor  condition  compared  to  33 
percent  in  1975. 

The  fundamental  difference  in 
land  management  by  the  four 
agencies  is  their  guiding  policy 
objectives  and  the  specific  laws 
they  operate  under.  Described  in 
Table  4,  the  objective  of  the  FS 
and  BLM  is  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  management.  The 
NPS  and  FWS  have  a  narrower 
preservation  or  protection  charge 
while  still  providing  for  recreation 
which  is  a  primary  objective  in  the 


TABLE  3 


Physical  Nature  of  Public  Lands 

Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

155  National  Forests 
19  National  Grasslands 

162  Resource  Areas 

338  National  Park  System 
Units 

435  Nat.  WL  Refuge  Units 

192  million  acres 

(23  mill. ac. -Alaska) 

340  million  acres 

(100  mill. ac. -Alaska) 

77  million  acres 

(52  mill. ac. -Alaska) 

88  million  acres 

(77  mill. ac. -Alaska) 

Nature:  productive  forests, 
woodland  wildlife 
habitat,  grassland 

Nature:  rangelands  for 
domestic  grazers, 
wildlife;  forestland, 
deserts 

Nature:  scenic,  natural, 
cultural  wonders 

Nature:  wildlife  habitat, 
waterfowl,  big  game 

Condition:  generally  good 

Condition:  historic  over- 
grazing, but  improving: 
1966:  19%  good  &  exc. 
1984:  36%  good  &  exc. 

Condition:  some  over- 
crowding, deteriorating 
facilities 

Condition:  generally  good 

Dominating  uses: 

timber,  recreation, 
grazing,  wildlife, 
minerals 

Dominating  uses: 

grazing,  minerals, 
recreation 

Dominating  uses: 

recreation,  preserv. 

Dominating  uses: 

F&WL,  recreation 
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TABLE  4 


Broad  Policy  Objectives  for  Management  of  Public  Lands 

Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

Multiple  Use 
Sustained  Yield 

managing  for  a  number  of  re- 
source values  including  recre- 
ation, wilderness,  wildlife/fish, 
timber,  forage  and  minerals  in  a 
manner  that  provides  a  high 
level  of  production  in  perpetuity 
"without  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land  .  .  .  and 
not  necessarily  the  combination 
of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest 
dollar  return  of  the  greatest  unit 
output." 

(MU-SYA  1960) 

Multiple  Use 
Sustained  Yield 

manage  public  lands  in  a  manner 
"that  recognizes  the  Nation's 
need  for  minerals,  food,  timber 
and  fiber  from  the  public  lands; 
that  protects  the  quality  of  scien- 
tific, scenic,  historical,  ecological, 
environmental,  air  and  atmos- 
pheric, water  resource  and 
archeological  values;  that  where 
appropriate,  will  preserve  and 
protect  certain  public  lands  in 
their  natural  condition;  that  will 
provide  food  and  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  domestic  ani- 
mals; and  that  will  provide  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  human 
occupancy  and  use" 

(FLPMA  1976) 

Recreation 
Preservation 

"to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  [in  National  Parks] 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations" 

(NPA  1916) 

Preservation 
Recreation 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  auth- 
orized to  allow  a  variety  of  uses 
on  refuges  -  various  forms  of 
recreation,  grazing,  hunting, 
fishing,  oil  exploration,  gas 
leasing,  etc.  -  so  long  as  they  are 
"compatible"  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  refuge. 
(National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  1966) 

park  units  and  a  secondary  objec- 
tive in  the  wildlife  refuges. 

The  broad  multiple  use  objec- 
tive of  the  FS  and  BLM  requires 
the  agencies  to  make  tradeoffs 
between  commodity  production 
and  resource  protection;  to  satisfy 
a  broad  range  of  public  interests 
from  timber,  grazing  and  minerals 
to  recreation,  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness; and  to  weigh  national  versus 
local  and  regional  perspectives 
and  values.  The  balancing  act 
required  in  such  multiple  use 
planning  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  challenge  in  land  use 
planning  today  and  forces  the 
agencies  toward  comprehensive 
planning  approaches  which  blend 
rational  and  political  decision 
making.  While  the  NPS  and  FWS 
have  narrower  objectives,  they  are 
forced  to  make  difficult  choices 
between  visitor  use  and  resource 
protection,  particularly  in  an  age 
of  increasing  recreation  demand. 


While  the  agencies  are  currently 
engaged  in  the  most  significant 
land  planning  activity  in  their 
history,  two  have  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  preparing  man- 
agement plans.  Table  5  traces  this 
historical  experience  which  is 
strongly  related  to  the  agencies' 
Congressional  and  administrative 
directives  outlined  in  Table  6. 
With  a  tradition  of  profession- 
alism, the  FS  began  preparing 
certain  functional  or  activity-spe- 
cific plans  for  certain  forest  areas 
before  1930.  These  dealt  primarily 
with  timber  productivity  and  fire 
protection. 

With  the  charge  of  the  1960 
Multiple  Use  Act,  the  FS  initiated 
a  multiple  use  planning  program; 
with  the  help  of  regional  guides, 
multiple  use  plans  were  prepared 
for  individual  ranger  districts. 
While  quite  variable  and  still 
timber  oriented,  these  plans  pro- 


vided a  transition  to  the  "unit 
plan"  approach  initiated  in  1969. 
These  focused  on  designated 
ecological  units  (1029  in  the  155 
forests)  and  aimed  to  be  interdis- 
ciplinary and  involve  the  public. 
The  FS  incorporated  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
into  the  "unit"  planning  process, 
and  as  a  result  the  FS  came  to  be 
regarded  as  having  one  of  the 
most  substantive  early  responses 
to  this  important  act.  These  unit 
plans  were  complemented  by 
more  use-specific  functional  plans 
involving  mostly  timber  manage- 
ment. 


However,  since  the  1930s,  the 
Forest  Service  had  set  aside  a 
■number  of  "wild"  areas  which 
ultimately  provided  the  base  for 
the  National  Wilderness  System 
established  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
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TABLE  5 


Historical  Planning  for  Public  Lands 

Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

Tradition 

Professional  Forestry 

Land  Disposal 
Stockmen  Capture 

Stewardship 

Sanctuary 

Game  Species  Emphasis 

1950s 

"Functional  Plans" 
eg,  fire  protection  timber 
management 

NONE 

"Master  Plans" 

facilities  development 

First  refuge  plans  produced 
—  first  planning  initiated 
in  1950s 

1960s 

"Multiple-Use  Plans" 
Regional  MU  Guides 
Ranger  Dist.  MU  Plans 
(timber  oriented,  but 
incr.  recreat.) 

Classification  of  Lands 

Master  planning  shift  to 
resource  analysis, 
interdisciplinary 

"Wilderness  Review" 

Refuge  Management  Plan 
"Wilderness  Review" 

1970s 

A.  "Unit  Plan/EIS" 
Ecological  Units 
rational 
interdisc/public  inv. 

B.  "Functional  Plans" 
eg,  timber  mngmt, 
wilderness  review 

"RPA  Prog/Assess./ElS" 

"Management  Framework 
Plans" 

Planning  Units  (1000) 
NoElS 
little  public  inv. 

"Grazing  EISs" 
"Wilderness  Review" 

"General  Management 
Plan/EIS  or  EA 
comprehensive/resource 

emphasis 
interdisc/public  inv. 

Detailed  "Res  Mngmt  Pin" 
"Dev  Concept  Plan" 

"Refuge  System  EIS" 

"Refuge  Master  Plan/EIS" 
management  direction 

1980s 

"Land  Mngmt  Plan/EIS" 
integrated/forestwide 

"Resource  Mngmt  Plan/EIS" 
Resource  units  (162) 

"Activity  Plans" 

Alaska  Lands  Plan/EA 

"Alaska  Comp.  Cons.  Plan/ 
EIS" 

Refuge  System  EIS 
(being  prepared) 

TABLE  6 


Mandates  and  Directives  for  Land  Management  Planning 

Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

Organic  Act:  1897 

Organic  Act:  1976 

Organic  Act:  1916 

Organic  Act:  1966 

Statutory  Direction: 
1960  Multiple  Use  Act 
1964  Wilderness  Act 
1970  NEPA 
1974  RPA 
1976  NFMA 
1980  ANILCA 

Administration  Direction: 
1979  NEPA  regs 
1979  NFMA  planning  reg 
(amend  1982,  1983) 

Manuals  &  handbooks 

Statutory  Direction: 
1964  Classification  and 

Multiple  Use  Act 
1970  NEPA 
1976  FLPMA 
1980  ANILCA 

Administrative  Direction: 
1979  NEPA  regs 
1979  FLPMA  plan,  regs 
(amend  1983) 
1983  Planning  Manual 

Statutory  Direction: 
1964  Wilderness  Act 
1970  NEPA 
1978NP&RA 
1980  ANILCA 

Administrative  Direction: 
1979  NEPA  regs 

NPS-2  planning 
Process  guideline 

Statutory  Direction: 
1956  F&WL  Act 
1962  Refuge  Recr.  Act 
1964  Wilderness  Act 
1966  NWRSAA 
1970  NEPA 
1980  ANILCA 

Administrative  Direction: 
1979  NEPA  regs 
Refuge  Manual,  4  RM  1 
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of  1964.  A  1970  court  ruling  forced 
the  Forest  Service  to  conduct  a 
detailed  review  of  its  roadless 
lands  for  wilderness  suitability. 
While  this  review  dragged  on  for  a 
decade,  it  provided  the  agency 
considerable  experience  in  non- 
timber  oriented  resource  planning. 
The  1974  Resources  Planning  Act 
(RPA),  the  1976  National  Forest 
Management  Act  (NFMA),  and 
implementing  administrative  rules 
directed  the  Forest  Service  to  its 
current  planning  approach.  This 
involves  forest-wide  Land  Re- 
source Management  Plans  (LRMP) 
which  are  comprehensive  and 
integrate  most  use-specific  man- 
agement actions  in  the  forest. 
These  plans  are  guided,  but  not 
constrained  by,  a  national  RPA 
Program  which  establishes  targets 
for  forest  outputs  and  is  prepared 
every  five  years;  the  RPA  Program 
is  supported  by  RPA  Assessments 
of  all  forest  and  rangelands,  pre- 
pared every  10  years. 

The  National  Park  Service  also 
has  a  long  planning  tradition  with 
the  development  of  its  first  Park 
Master  Plans  in  the  late  1920s  and 
1930s.  Through  the  1950s  these 
plans  provided  a  conceptual 
framework  for  park  management, 
but  focused  principally  on  de- 
velopment of  roads  and  facilities. 
In  the  1960s,  this  master  planning 
was  broadened  somewhat  to  con- 
sider resource  protection,  but 
some  plans  were  still  criticized  for 
stressing  facilities  development 
and  serving  the  interests  of  con- 
cessionnaires  which  operate  park 
facilities.  This  master  planning 
was  complemented  by  wilderness 
suitability  studies  mandated  by 


the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  In  1975, 
the  Park  Service  initiated  a  new 
approach  which  produced  General 
Management  Plans  (GMP), 
parkwide  comprehensive  plans 
which  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
resource  protection,  visitor  use 
management  and  public  involve- 
ment. The  GMP  is  augmented  by 
more  detailed  implementation 
plans  such  as  the  Resource  Man- 
agement Plan  and  Development 
Concept  Plan.  This  GMP  approach 
was  mandated  systemwide  by  the 
National  Park  and  Recreation  Act 
(NP&RA)  of  1978.  In  recent  years, 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  of 
1980,  which  identified  Alaska 
lands  that  would  remain  in  federal 
ownership,  directed  an  integrated 
GMP  approach  for  the  Alaska 
National  Park  System  units.  Many 
other  recently  established  park 
units  also  require  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  management 
plans. 

Neither  BLM  nor  FWS  have  the 
planning  tradition  of  the  Forest 
and  Park  Services.  As  Table  6 
shows,  BLM  did  not  receive  its 
"organic  act"  (a  statutory  basis  for 
the  agency's  existence  and  mis- 
sion) until  1976,  compared  to  1897 
for  the  Forest  Service  and  1916  for 
the  Park  Service.  The  FWS  does 
not  have  a  broad  organic  act,  but 
the  1966  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Administration  Act  provides  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  Refuge 
System.  The  agency  has  had  an 
early  and  clearly  defined  objective 
of  preserving  wildlife  habitats  in 
the  Refuge  System,  and  legislation 
establishing  each  refuge  unit  is 
the  baseline  guidance  for  deter- 


mining allowable  refuge  activities. 
Although  plans  specific  to  indi- 
vidual refuges  existed  much  ear- 
lier, the  first  systemwide  planning 
for  the  Wildlife  Refuges  came  in 
the  wilderness  suitability  review 
required  by  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act.  In  the  late  1970s,  without 
specific  statutory  direction,  the 
FWS  initiated  a  process  for  de- 
veloping Refuge  Master  Plans 
(RFMP)  which  continues  as  its 
basic  planning  framework. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  a  Master 
Plan,  each  refuge  has  a  Manage- 
ment Plan  covering  allowable 
refuge  activities.  The  ANILCA 
mandated  Comprehensive  Con- 
servation Plans  (CCP)  for  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  in  Alaska. 

Of  the  four  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
the  least  planning  and  manage- 
ment experience  and  tradition. 
BLM  was  formed  in  1946  from  the 
General  Land  Office,  which  for 
130  years  had  been  charged  with 
"disposing"  the  public  domain  by 
sale  or  grant  to  private  parties, 
and  the  Grazing  Service  which 
provided  superficial  management 
of  rangelands  that  operated  as  an 
overgrazed  "commons."  It  was 
not  until  1976  that  BLM  was 
granted  permanent  custodial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  public  lands 
under  its  administration. 

Still,  by  1969,  it  had  initiated 
the  development  of  Multiple 
Framework  Plans  (MFP)  for  its 
individual  planning  units  which 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand; 
by  1984,  the  last  of  about  350 
MFP's  was  completed.  While  a 
start  at  planning,  these  MFP's 
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were  quite  variable,  utilized  little 
public  involvement  and  were 
highly  criticized.  BLM  decided  not 
to  include  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  (EIS)  in  these 
generalized  MFP's  or  in  the  more 
specific  Grazing  Allotment  Man- 
agement Plans,  but  to  provide  a 
single  programmatic  grazing  EIS. 
This  decision  prompted  a  1974 
court  settlement  which  required 
BLM  to  prepare  by  1988,  145  EIS's 
for  its  grazing  management  on  168 
million  acres  of  BLM  lands. 

This  shaky  initiation  to  land 
planning  and  other  perceived 
management  problems  in  BLM 
prompted  the  1976  Federal  Lands 
Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA),  which  called  for  Re- 
source Management  Plans  (RMP) 
for  BLM  lands.  As  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act  had  done  for  FS,  NPS 
and  FWS,  FLPMA  also  required 
BLM  to  review  its  administered 
lands  for  wilderness  suitability. 
BLM  now  integrates  its  grazing 
EIS,  wilderness  review  and  other 
planning  requirements  with  its 
RMP  process. 


Processes  and  Methods  for 
Land  Management  Plans 

Each  of  the  four  agencies  is 
now  developing  management 
plans  for  the  land  units  they  ad- 
minister. The  Forest  Service  Land 
Resource  Management  Plans 
(LRMP)  and  the  Park  Service  Gen- 
eral Management  Plans  (GMP  are 
required  for  all  national  forests 
and  park  units).  The  BLM  Re- 
source Management  Plans  (RMP) 
and  the  FWS  Refuge  Master  Plans 


(RFMP)  are  prepared  and  revised 
as  needed  for  BLM  Resource  Areas 
and  Wildlife  Refuges.  All  the  plans 
are  intended  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive framework  and  direc- 
tion for  land  use  management. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  plan- 
ning processes  used  by  the  agen- 
cies to  develop  these  plans  is 
nearly  identical.  The  processes 
reflect  the  classic  rational-com- 
prehensive approach,  which  in- 
volves the  following  five  basic 
steps: 

1.  identifying  issues,  con- 
cerns, resource  opportunities  and 
objectives 

2.  gathering  and  analyzing 
data 

3.  formulating  alternatives 

4.  assessing  the  impacts  of 
alternatives 

5.  evaluating  alternatives 
and  selecting  a  plan. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
add  to  this  process  a  monitoring 
and  evaluation  step  which  tracks 
the  implementation  of  the  plan 
and  identifies  needs  for  plan  revi- 
sion. The  Forest  Service  is  legally 
required  to  revise  all  plans  every 
10-15  years;  BLM  expects  to  do  so 
as  needed.  The  Park  Service 
GMP's  are  also  evaluated  and 
revised  or  amended  periodically. 
This  evaluation  step  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  "incrementalism"  to  an 
otherwise  rational-comprehensive 
process.  Thus  prepared  plans 
need  not  try  to  prescribe  a  man- 
agement direction  for  all  time  but 
for  a  more  constrained  and  realis- 
tic time  frame;  subsequent  revi- 
sions can  accommodate  changing 
conditions,  issues  and  needs. 


Integration  and 
Consolidation  of  Planning 
Requirements 

To  varying  degrees  these  plans 
integrate  and  consolidate  a  range 
of  planning  requirements.  All  of 
the  plans  integrate  the  NEPA 
process  and  the  development  of 
the  EIS.  NEPA  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  planning  of  all  four 
agencies,  directly  in  the  planning 
process  and  indirectly  as  it  has 
influenced  Congressional  and 
administrative  mandates  for  plan- 
ning. The  Forest  and  Park  Services 
have  been  noted  for  their  substan- 
tive response  to  NEPA  since  1970. 

However,  in  these  early  years 
the  general  guidance  for  the  EIS 
and  NEPA  process  provided  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  tended  to  push  the 
development  of  the  EIS  late  in  the 
planning  process,  often  after  sub- 
stantive planning  decisions  were 
made.  The  contents  of  the  EIS 
required  by  the  1973  CEQ 
Guidelines  for  EIS  preparation 
focused  almost  entirely  on  the 
proposed  action.  Thus,  agencies 
often  postponed  EIS  work  until  a 
proposal  was  in  mind,  so  many 
EIS's  turned  out  to  be  little  more 
than  an  afterthought.  The  NEPA 
process  outlined  by  the  1973 
guidelines,  did  little  to  integrate 
environmental  impact  consider- 
ations into  the  early  stages  of 
the  planning   process. 


Recognizing  these  deficiencies, 
CEQ  revised  its  guidance  into 
NEPA  regulations  which  were 
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approved  in  1978  and  became 
effective  in  1979.  The  contents  of 
the  EIS  were  changed,  and  it  read 
more  like  a  planning  document. 
Thus  agencies  could  more  easily 
integrate  EIS  preparation  into  the 
planning  process.  To  further  facili- 
tate the  early  consideration  of 
environment  impacts,  the  NEPA 
process  was  revised  to  include  an 
early  "scoping"  step  to  flesh  out 
concerns  and  issues  and  identify 
interested  parties.  The  intent  was 
that  this  scoping  would  coincide 
or  be  integrated  with  the  early 
steps  of  the  planning  process. 

This  post-1978  NEPA  process 
has  thus  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  planning  processes  de- 
veloped by  the  public  lands  agen- 
cies. The  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
have  a  standard  policy  that  the 
LPvMP  and  RMP  are  major  actions 
requiring  an  EIS  so  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  (EA)  step  of 
the  NEPA  process  is  skipped.  The 
Park  Service  and  FWS  do  not  as- 
sume that  the  GMP  and  RFMP 
require  an  EIS  and  they  perform 
an  EA;  if  they  determine  from  the 
EA  that  an  EIS  is  not  required, 
they  file  a  Finding  of  No  Signifi- 
cant Impact  (FONSI)  and  the  EA 
will  be  the  environmental  docu- 
ment accompanying  the  plan. 
While  most  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice RFMP's  include  a  full  EIS, 
only  about  10-15%  of  Park  Service 
GMP's  started  in  the  last  six  years 
have  included  one. 

The  planning  process  and 
NEPA  process  run  parallel,  and 
the  agencies,  particularly  the 
Forest  Service  and  FWS,  depend 
on  NEPA  requirements  as  their 


major  mechanism  for  public  par- 
ticipation. The  FWS  draws  special 
attention  to  its  NEPA  scoping 
meetings,  and  all  of  the  agencies, 
especially  the  Forest  Service,  rely 
on  draft  EA/EIS  and  plan  review 
and  comment  by  the  public  as  the 
first  public  input  on  specific 
alternatives. 

The  Park  Service  and  BLM  in- 
corporate the  EA/EISP  into  their 
management  plans,  while  the  FS 
provides  a  separate,  comparison 
EIS  document.  The  FWS  generally 
issues  a  separate  EIS,  although 
some  recent  RFMP's  incorporate 
the  environmental  document. 
BLM  prepares  a  final  "Record  of 
Decision"  (ROD)  document  that 
details  the  adopted  Resource  Man- 
agement Plan,  while  the  FWS  and 
NPS  issue  a  short  ROD  statement 
at  least  30  days  after  the  Final 
Plan/EIS  is  released.  FS's  ROD  is  a 
separate  document,  generally  30 
to  40  pages  in  length. 

All  four  agencies  consolidate  a 
number  of  general  planning  direc- 
tives into  their  comprehensive 
management  plans  when  possible. 
These  include  wildeix  ess  suitabil- 
ity reviews,  land  protection  plans, 
grazing  EIS's  and  others. 

The  Forest  Service  LRMP's  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  RFMP's 
aim  to  be  "complete"  documents 
including  use-specific  manage- 
ment actions  where  possible.  As 
an  extension  of  its  master  plan- 
ning, the  FWS  also  prepares  Re- 
fuge Management  Plans  which 
describe  specific  management 
activities  to  implement  the  Master 
Plans.  FS  development  activities 
(for  example,  a  timber  sale)  usually 


require  an  environmental  docu- 
ment because  the  forest-level  plan 
is  not  adequately  site  specific.  The 
BLM  and  Park  Service  plans  are 
complemented  by  more  detailed 
functional  plans. 

For  example,  BLM  prepares 
separate  Recreation  Management 
Plans  and  Allotment  Management 
Plans;  the  Park  Service  prepares 
Resource  Management  Plans 
(which  detail  cultural  and  natural 
resource  protection  strategies) 
and  Development  Concept  Plans 
(which  detail  facilities  develop- 
ment), each  of  which  has  its  own 
environmental  document.  These 
separate  plans  remove  some  of 
the  burden  from  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  which  can  thus  be  more 
general,  laying  out  management 
directions  rather  than  being  buried 
in  detail.  As  such,  they  may  focus 
on  specific  management  issues 
and  concepts  and  consequently  be 
more  readable  and  more  easily 
understood. 


Public  Participation, 
Interdisciplinary  Planning, 
Planning  Methods 

As  discussed  above,  the  plan- 
ning process  used  by  the  agencies 
is  a  blending  of  rational  and  politi- 
cal approaches.  The  rational  side 
requires  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
planning  methods  and  techniques. 
The  political  side  requires  public 
involvement  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines throughout  the  planning 
and  decision  making  process. 

Interdisciplinary  Approach 

All  four  agencies  now  use  an 
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interdisciplinary  approach  to  plan- 
ning; each  employs  a  "planning 
team"  made  up  of  staff  specialists. 
While  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
usually  draw  solely  from  the  staffs 
of  the  Forest  or  Resource  Unit,  the 
FWS  complement  the  team  with 
representatives  from  the  Regional 
Office.  In  the  Park  Service,  teams 
are  made  up  of  staff  from  its  Den- 
ver Service  Center,  and  assisted 
by  park  and  regional  staff.  The 
Regional  Director  for  the  FWS 
plays  a  substantive  role  in 
prioritizing,  scheduling,  directing 
and  approving  Refuge  Master 
Plans.  This  regional  and  national 
input  to  the  planning  process 
adds  consistency  and  an  element 
of  planning  expertise  and  experi- 
ence to  the  effort.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice planning  team  is  made  up  of 
about  six  specialists  (e.g.,  wildlife 
biologist,  recreation  planner, 
forest  economist,  civil  engineer, 
etc.)  who  conduct  the  day-to-day 
planning  activities;  in  addition,  a 
management  team  made  up  of  the 
Forest  Supervisor  and  District 
Rangers  makes  substantive  plan- 
ning decisions. 

Public  Participation 


All  of  the  agencies  have 
been  subject  to  some  public 
criticism  through  their  his- 
tory, and  this  has  affected  how 
they  are  perceived  by  the  public. 
The  Forest  Service  and  particularly 
the  BLM,  with  their  broad  multiple 
use  objectives,  have  taken  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism  as  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  multiple  use  decision 
that  will  please  anybody,  much 


less  everybody. 

All  of  the  agencies  use  a 
variety  of  public  involvement 
methods  .    These  range  from 
Federal  Register  notices  to  meet- 
ings and  workshops,  to  mailed 
brochures  and  surveys,  to  public 
review  and  comment  on  draft 
plans  and  EIS's.  In  practice,  the 
use  of  these  methods  is  varied. 
The  FWS  relies  heavily  on  the 
NEPA  process  of  scoping  and 
draft  review  to  obtain  public  input, 
although  it  has  taken  recent  steps 
to  train  its  personnel  on  other 
public  participation  techniques. 
The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  also 
rely  heavily  on  NEPA  scoping  and 
draft  review  and  comment.  While 
draft  review  and  comment  is  im- 
portant, it  often  comes  too  late  in 
the  process  to  affect  substantive 
planning  decisions,  such  as  the 
choice  of  alternatives  to  be  studied 
or  the  choice  of  the  preferred  alter- 
native. Often  the  agency,  having 
already  made  a  preference  in  the 
draft,  is  put  on  the  defensive  when 
unanticipated  critical  comments 
are  received  at  this  late  stage.  This 
has  been  a  particular  problem  for 
the  Forest  Service  in  several  of  its 
LRMP's. 

The  Park  Service  appears  to  be 
the  most  successful  of  the  four 
agencies  in  public  participation. 
This  may  not  be  surprising  since 
the  Park  Service  has  a  narrower 
mandate  than  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  and  thus  a  narrower  set 
of  interest  groups  to  satisfy.  In 
addition,  it  has  a  highly  motivated 
constituency  -  people  care  about 
the  park  units  and  want  to  partici- 
pate. 


Moreover,  the  Park  Service  has 
employed  some  innovative 
methods  to  facilitate  participation 
early  in  the  planning  process. 
Early  workshops  are  often  used  to 
gain  public  perceptions  of  park 
issues  and  concerns.  The  success 
of  workshops  depends  on  atten- 
dance and  participation,  which 
are  enhanced  by  the  high  motiva- 
tion of  the  public.  Another 
method,  used  in  about  one  third 
of  GMP  efforts  to  date,  is  the 
"Alternatives  Workbook"  which 
has  been  very  successful  in  obtain- 
ing public  information  at  a  critical 
stage  of  the  planning  process  -  the 
formulation  of  alternatives.  In 
addition,  it  provides  respondents 
with  a  great  sense  of  participation. 
First  used  in  planning  for  Yose- 
mite  National  Park,  the  workbook 
is  sent  to  interested  parties  who  are 
asked  to  formulate  their  own  pre- 
ferred alternatives  choosing  from 
a  long  list  of  alternative  elements 
which  are  roughly  organized  in 
three  or  four  alternative  sets. 

Planning  Methods 

Agency  planners  use  a  variety 
of  planning  methods.  For  example 
the  Forest  Service  uses  a  linear 
programming  model,  FORPLAN, 
which  is  used  in  alternative  formu- 
lation and  impact  assessment.  For 
a  number  of  alternatives,  it  is  used 
to  assess  and  optimize  net 
monetarily-measurable  benefits 
derived  from  those  forest  uses 
that  have  direct  economic  effects 
(timber  production,  developed 
recreation,  water  supply  derived 
from  watershed  protection,  miner- 
als extraction).  To  evaluate  alterna- 
tives, the  planning  team  compares 
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TABLE  7 


Status  of  Plan  Development 

Forest  Service 

Bur.  Land  Management 

Park  Service 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

174  Natl  For.  &  Grasslands 

43  Draft  LMP 
63  Final  LMP 

162  Resource  Areas 
33RMP 

338  Natl  Park  Units 
290  GMP  approved 

435  Natl  WL  Refuge  Units 
100  RFMP 

these  effects  with  non-monetary 
effects  resulting  from  other  uses 
such  as  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  dispersed  recreation. 

All  of  the  agencies  use  carto- 
graphic techniques  (maps)  to  dis- 
play information  on  plans  and 
alternatives.  The  Forest  Service 
provides  a  comparison  of  alterna- 
tives using  a  range  of  matrices: 
some  display  how  each  alternative 
responds  to  specified  issues; 
others  give  quantitative  outputs  of 
alternatives  on  a  range  of  indi- 
cators of  environmental,  social  or 
economic  attributes.  Other  agen- 
cies have  also  used  comparative 
matrices  in  selected  plans. 

In  terms  of  other  methods, 
BLM  is  required  to  assess  range- 
land  carrying  capacity  in  its  RMP 
and  grazing  allotment  plans.  FWS 
analyzes  land  suitability  when 
formulating  refuge  land  use  alter- 
natives. The  Park  Service  is  man- 
dated by  the  NP&RA  of  1978  to 
analyze  visitor  carrying  capacity 
in  its  GMP's;  however,  it  has  yet 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  park 
planning.  In  addition,  the  Park 
Service  has  initiated  use  of  com- 
puterized geographic  information 


systems  for  data  analysis  and  land 
suitability  studies. 


Status  of  Plan  Development 
and  Implementation 
Effectiveness 

How  have  the  four  agencies 
fared  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  these  planning 
processes  and  procedures?  By 
mid-1986,  they  have  produced  a 
number  of  plans  as  Table  7  shows. 
The  Park  Service  is  farthest  along 
having  produced  plans  for  290  of 
the  338  National  Park  units.  The 
Forest  Service  has  completed  63 
final  and  43  draft  LRMP's  of  the 
123  final  plans  that  will  ultimately 
be  produced.  BLM  has  completed 
RMP's  for  33  of  its  162  Resource 
Areas.  For  the  435-unit  Refuge 
System,  there  are  about  100  Re- 
fuge Master  Plans  in  effect,  with 
15  more  in  process. 

But  the  number  of  plans  does 
not  help  answer  the  more  impor- 
tant question:  what  is  the  effect 
and  effectiveness  of  the  planning 
efforts  of  these  public  lands  agen- 
cies? Has  this  planning  led  to 


better  management  decisions  for 
the  public  lands,  more  equitable 
distribution  of  user  benefits, 
better  resolution  of  conflicts  be- 
tween competing  interests, 
greater  long  term  productivity 
and  sustainability  of  uses? 

Unfortunately,  the  answers  are 
not  contained  in  this  collection  of 
articles.  However,  based  on  this 
initial  examination  and  compari- 
son, it  is  hoped  that  subsequent 
research  will  be  supported  to  ad- 
dress these  questions  of  im- 
plementation effectiveness.  For 
the  agencies,  this  planning  is  not  a 
one-time  proposition,  but  a  con- 
tinuing effort  calling  for  plan 
monitoring,  evaluation  and  revi- 
sion. Any  potential  refinements  to 
the  processes,  procedures  and 
methods  that  such  research  can 
identify  may  assist  agency  sharing 
of  experiences  and  enhance  this 
ongoing  effort. 


John  Randolph  is  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Urban  and  Regional  Planning, 
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for  Coal  and  Energy  Research,  Vir- 
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University,  Blacksburg,  VA  24061. 
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Introduction 

by  Alan  Ewert,  Ph.D. 


By  1987,  leisure  has  become  an 
industry  grossing  well  over  $300 
billion  (PCAO,  1987).  This  figure 
represents  approximately  6.5  per- 
cent of  all  the  expenditures  spent 
in  the  United  States  (Kelly, 
1985:11).  Of  this  $300  billion  ex- 
penditure, Bullaro  and  Edginton 
(1986:69)  estimate  that  $85  billion 
or  28  percent  is  spent  on  outdoor 
recreational  activities.  A  break- 
down of  how  expenditures  are 
made  in  pursuit  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation would  include  costs  asso- 
ciated with  travel,  lodging,  equip- 
ment and  clothing,  education, 
guides  and  outfitters,  and  food. 

Outdoor  recreation  involves  a 
vast  array  of  participants  and 
settings.  The  recently  completed 
report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Americans  Outdoors 
(PCAO,  1987)  indicates  that  an 
average  of  one  million  people  per 
day  visit  a  national  park  or  forest, 
over  35  million  people  have  experi- 
enced a  whitewater  trip  and  80 
percent  of  the  adult  population 
consider  themselves  to  be  "out- 
doors people." 

Studies  of  participation  rates 
suggest  that  millions  of  North 
Americans  engage  in  at  least  one 
activity  related  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation. For  this  article,  outdoor 
recreation  is  defined  as: 

Recreational  activities  which  are 
voluntarily  engaged  in,  intrinsi- 
cally valued  and  involving  the  use, 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 
natural  outdoor  environment . 

These  types  of  engagements 
include  activities  such  as  swim- 
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ming,  camping,  hiking,  hunting, 
fishing,  boating  and  mountain- 
climbing.  The  findings  of  a  recent 
study  of  participation  rates  by  the 
National  Sporting  Goods  Associa- 
tion in  1985  reported  that  the  12 
most  popular  sports  and  outdoor 
recreation  activities  are  swimming 
(73.3  million  participants),  bicycl- 
ing (50.7),  camping  (46.4),  walking 
(41.5),  hiking  (21.1),  tennis  (19.0), 
backpacking  (10.2),  canoeing  (7.9), 
cross-countrv  skiing  (5.5),  moun- 
tain and  rock  climbing  (5.0)  and 
board  sailing  (1.2).  Among  these 
and  other  sports  surveyed,  a 
number  of  activities  related  to  an 
interaction  with  the  natural  envi- 
ronment such  as  bicycling,  boat- 
ing, skiing  and  sailing  have  experi- 
enced significant  increases  in 
popularity.  Moreover,  interest  in 
these  types  of  activities  has  gener- 
ally grown  or  remained  stable. 
The  perceived  percentage  of  cus- 
tomer interest  as  observed 
through  outdoor  retail  stores  is 
shown  in  Table  1 . 


The  Opportunities 

Related  to  participation  rates  is 
the  availability  of  opportunities  to 
engage  in  the  activity.  Providing 
for  these  opportunities  has  in- 
creasingly been  the  role  of  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation.  These 
tvpes  of  organizations  provide 
recreational  opportunities  in  order 
to  make  a  profit.  Within  the  con- 
text of  commercial  outdoor  recre- 
ation there  exists  a  wide  variety  of 
delivery  vehicles  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation. A  sample  of  these  outlets  is 
listed  in  Table  2. 

A  sampling  of  educationally- 
oriented  programs  currently  being 
offered  through  commercial  out- 
door agencies  includes  courses  for 
a  wide  varietv  of  populations  such 
as  people  diagnosed  as  having 
cancer,  youth  at  risk,  substance 
abusers,  victims  of  violence,  busi- 
ness professionals  and  adoles- 
cents. From  the  adventure  travel 
perspective,  outdoor  commercial 
enterprises  are  providing  oppor- 
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Table  2 

Outlets  for  Commercialized 
Outdoor  Recreation  Opportunities 

Private  Forests 

Commercial  Campgrounds 

Ski  Areas 

Resorts 

Commercial  Beaches  and  Wilderness  Areas 

Guest  Ranches 

Outfitting  and  Guide  Services 

Hunting/Fishing  Preserves 

University-Based  Cooperatives 
and  Programs 

Outdoor  Schools 

Stores/Shops/Clubs/Coo  perarives 

Trips  Sponsored  Through  Manufacturers 

Touring  Organizations 

tunities  on  a  global  perspective, 
with  adventure  trips  to  the  South 
Pole,  the  North  Pole,  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Tibet  and  Timbuktu.  In 
addition  to  the  exotic  destinations 


are  the  thousands  of  organizations 
catering  to  the  more  mundane 
outdoor  recreational  activities 
such  as  big  game  hunting  in 
Wyoming,  fly-fishing  in  some 
mountain  stream,  hiking  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  or  canoe- 
ing through  the  Wilderness  Water- 
way in  the  Everglades. 

The  Participants 

Whether  the  individual  pur- 
chasing the  service  is  going  climb- 
ing on  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska, 
or  going  on  a  walk  through  a 
greenbelt  near  a  large  metropoli- 
tan area  acquired  through  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  participant  is  a  dynamic 
entity  with  changing  abilities  and 
needs.  When  compared  to  many 
public  service  agencies,  the  com- 
mercial operation  can  more  easily 
adjust  its  operation  and  programs 
to  better  meet  these  changing 
needs. 

A  substantial  amount  of  re- 


search in  outdoor  recreation 
(Bryant,  1979;  Knopf,  1983;  Man- 
ning, 1986)  suggest  that  as 
participants  gain  skills  and  experi- 
ence, their  motivations  for  partici- 
pation, social  orientation,  deci- 
sion-making and  desired  level  of 
risk  will  also  change  within  the 
recreational  setting.  Although 
originally  developed  for  people 
engaged  in  adventure  recreation 
activities  such  as  mountain  climb- 
ing, the  following  model  also  has 
application  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Commercial  outdoor  recreation 
enterprises  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  finding  and  developing 
specific  niches  within  the  frame- 
work of  changing  clientele. 

Trends 

A  number  of  trends  appear  to 
be  developing  which  will  impact 
the  future  aspects  of  commercial 
outdoor  recreation.  As  suggested 
by  the  PCAO  (1987),  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  grows  by 
2.2  million  people  a  year.  This 
growth  and  other  factors  suggest 
that  the  demand  placed  on  out- 
door recreation  resources  will 
continue  to  grow. 

In  addition,  Kelly  (1985) 
suggests  that  understanding 
emerging  trends  in  a  leisure 
framework  such  as  commercial 
recreation  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  expected  changes  in 
leisure  resources  (time,  money, 
opportunities  and  needed  skills), 
and  attitudes  about  leisure  and 
social  change.  With  respect  to 
time,  money  and  opportunities, 
wide  diversity  will  exist  in  terms 
of  amounts  and  competition. 
Some  people  will  continue  to  have 


the  time  and  wherewithall  to  en- 
gage in  commercial  outdoor  recre- 
ation activities  but  many  people 
will  not.  Although  quality  of  life 
will  continue  to  become  a  growing 
focus  for  society,  Kelly  (1985)  and 
Bullaro  (1987)  indicate  there  will 
be  a  movement  toward  value- 
oriented  activities,  chosen  to  en- 
hance self-development  and  self- 
satisfaction.  While  this  change 
should  be  beneficial  to  the  leisure 
markets,  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises  may  be 
forced  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  personal  benefits  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

About  This  Issue 

This  issue  of  Trends  has  been 
devoted  to  understanding  the 
wide  array  of  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  from  the 
perspective  of  training  recreation 
specialists,  running  programs, 
conducting  businesses  and  the 
impacts  upon  natural  resources. 
Within  this  framework,  Ken  Gil- 
bertson,  and  Craig  and  Bev 
Rademacher  discuss  the  business 
of  commercialized  outdoor  recre- 
ation from  the  perspectives  of  a 
university  and  cooperation  set- 
ting. Doug  Greenaway  from  the 
Temagami  Wilderness  Centre  in 
Canada,  extends  this  theme  by 
describing  the  perils  and  pitfalls  of 
starting  a  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  business. 

Glenn  Bischoff  reports  on  the 
opportunities  in  retailing  for  the 
outdoor  specialty  business,  and 
training  for  outdoor  entrepreneur- 
ship  is  outlined  by  Mary  Faeth 
Chenery  and  Christopher  Edgin- 
ton.  No  training  would  be  corn- 
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Outdoor  Adventure  Recreation: 
A  Conceptual  Model 


EWERT,  A.  1986  s 


plete,  however,  without  an  under- 
standing of  conceptual  theory, 
and  Alan  Ewert  depicts  several 
theoretical  considerations  for  com- 
mercial outdoor  enterprises. 

From  the  natural  resource  per- 
spective, Marc  Petty,  Elizabeth 
Norton,  Ken  Cordell  and  Larry 
Hartmann  provide  analyses  of 
how  commercial  outdoor  recre- 
ation generates  a  substantial 
amount  of  use  and  impact  upon 
natural  resources.  Michael  Rogers 
looks  at  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors  concerning  the  public- 
private  connection  and  Dan  Dus- 
tin,  Leo  McAvoy  and  John  Schult/ 
offer  a  note  ot  caution  regarding 


the  merchant  mentality  and  over- 
exploitation  of  the  resources  for 
business  reasons. 

While  the  commercial  use  of 
the  outdoors  for  recreational  uses 
is  not  a  new  concept,  formally 
discussing  these  ideas  in  written 
form  is.  Hopefully,  the  concerns 
and  programs  discussed  in  this 
issue  will  provide  new  informa- 
tion, ideas  and  direction  for  future 
outdoor  recreational  endeavors. 

Alan  Ewert,  Ph.D.,  is  a  former 
Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator, 
Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  at  The 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  is  presently  the  Director  of 
professional  development  at  the  Pacific 
Crest  Outward  Bound  School  in  Calif. 


Towards  a  Theoretical 
Understanding  of 
Commercialized 
Outdoor  Recreation 

by  Alan  Ewert,  Ph.D. 


Outdoor  recreation  has  always 
been  an  important  factor  in  the 
lives  of  many  North  Americans. 
Recreational  activities  enjoyed  in  a 
natural  outdoor  environment 
have  served  to  provide  rejuvena- 
tion, wonderment  and  a  renewed 
sense  of  connection  with  those 
things  and  people  around  us. 
While  these  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation  have  usually 
been  considered  a  service  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  outdoor 
recreation  services  and  oppor- 
tunities are  increasingly  being 
supplied  through  private  enter- 
prises and  for  a  profit.  These  en- 
terprises have  strived  to  serve  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the 
individual  outdoor  user  by  the 
creation  and  development  of  out- 
door recreation-based  services. 
This  article  will  address  commer- 
cialized outdoor  recreation  from 
the  aspect  of  the  consumer  by 
integrating  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  user,  expectations 
of  the  experience  and  two  models 
of  participation. 

An  Overview  of 
Commercialized  Outdoor 
Recreation 

In  1986,  90  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans indicated  that  they  sought 
enjoyment  from  the  mountains, 
seashores,  lakes  and  pathways 
(PCAO,  1987).  The  pervasiveness 
of  outdoor  recreation  in  North 
American  society  can  be  seen  in 
the  rich  diversity  of  history,  legis- 
lation, dedicated  resources  and 
users.  Findings  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors  (PCAO)  indicate  that  in 
the  past  quarter  century  demand 


has  outstripped  population 
growth. 

In  addition,  bicycling  and 
camping  have  increased  fivefold, 
boating  has  doubled  and  risk  rec- 
reation has  experienced  dramatic 
growth  in  activities  such  as  white- 
water  rafting  and  rockclimbing. 

The  PCAO  has  been  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  national  studies  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  on  the 
topic  of  outdoor  recreation.  Along 
with  the  earlier  works  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  (ORRRC-1962)  and 
Outdoor  Recreation  -  A  Legacy 
for  America  (1973),  the  PCAO 
demonstrated  the  continuing  de- 
mand for  and  limited  resources  of 
outdoor  recreation.  Clawson 
(1985)  described  four  factors  which 
heighten  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities: 

•  A  growing  population  that 
will  ultimately  increase  demand 
levels. 

•  A  persistent  trend  in  per 
capita  income  available  for  dis- 
cretionary expenditures. 

•  An  overall  increase  in  avail- 
able blocks  of  non-obligated 
time. 

•  The  availability,  relative  com- 
fort and  affordable  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  many  North 
Americans. 

While  some  researchers  would 
disagree  with  Clawson's  asser- 
tions (e.g.,  Hornback,  1985;  Stan- 
key  and  Lucas,  1986),  a  number  of 
other  authors  have  supported  this 
view  of  increased  growth  and 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation 


(Ewert,  1985;  McClellan,  1986; 
PCAO,  1987). 

Despite  the  divergent  points  of 
view,  outdoor  recreation  can  be 
considered  a  mix  of  people,  oppor- 
tunities and  expected  rewards. 
Within  this  taxonomy  are  a 
number  of  additional  factors  in- 
cluding motivations,  desired  set- 
tings and  preferred  activities.  The 
general  format  of  this  taxonomy  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Mix 
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From  the  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  standpoint,  the  provi- 
sion of  sought-after  rewards  is 
often  translated  into  repeat  par- 
ticipants and  good  publicity.  A 
substantial  history  of  research  in 
outdoor  recreation  has  supported 
the  importance  of  rewards  as  a 
prime  motivating  force  in  seeking 


out  recreational  activities  (Man- 
ning, 1986).  Further  specification 
is  needed,  however,  in  providing 
useful  information  for  the  perspec- 
tives of  marketing  and  program- 
ming. 

Focusing  on  the  rewards  cate- 
gory of  the  outdoor  recreation  mix 
it  can  be  reasoned  that  sought- 
after  rewards  can  be  construed  as 
expected  outcomes  or  expectancy 
components  of  an  outdoor  recre- 
ation experience.  Moreover,  these 
expectancy  components  can  be 
divided  into  avoidances,  antece- 
dents and  anticipated  benefits. 

Avoidances  can  be  likened  to 
outcomes  which  the  participant 
does  not  want  or  expect  to  have 
happen.  Antecedent  expectations 
involve  those  variables  which  are 
critical  to  achieve  a  non-negative 
experience.  For  example,  an  out- 
door recreational  experience  will 
be  deemed  less  than  desirable  if 
the  participants  feel  they  did  not 
receive  their  money's  worth.  How- 
ever, merely  achieving  these  goals 
does  not  qualify  a  trip  as  valuable 
or  noteworthy.  For  this  to  occur, 
perceived  benefits  must  be 
realized.  Examples  of  these  ben- 
efits might  include  enjoyment, 
challenging  activities,  learning 
new  skills  or  meeting  new  friends. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  motivation 
research  done  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation has  suggested  that  reasons 
to  participate  in  a  variety  of  out- 
door recreational  activities  involve 
stress-reduction,  excitement-seek- 
ing and  to  get  away  from  everyday 
routine  (Brown,  1981;  Driver  and 
Knopf,  1976;  Manning,  1986; 
PCAO,  1987). 

In  sum,  unlike  more  traditional 


Figure  2 

Expectancy  Components  in  Outdoor  Recreation 
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forms  of  provisioning  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  such  as 
the  federal  or  state  government, 
the  success  of  commercialized 
outdoor  recreation  is  more  closely 
tied  to  the  direct  linkage  between 
the  rewards  sought  and  the  re- 
wards gained.  In  turn,  these  re- 
wards can  be  categorized  into 
three  expectancy  components  of 
avoidances,  antecedents  and  anti- 
cipated benefits.  These  compo- 
nents are  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

The  concept  of  expectancy  com- 
ponents as  discussed  here  is 
closely  linked  to  the  earlier  theory 
of  expectancy-value  (Feather, 
1982;  Kelly,  1986).  While  expec- 
tancy-value theory  combines  per- 
sonal and  economic  expectations 
with  their  perceived  value,  expec- 
tancy component  theory  in  out- 
door recreation  refers  more  di- 
rectly to  the  specific  expectations 
of  the  individual  consumer.  From 
a  commercial  perspective,  for  an 
outdoor  recreational  activity  or 
program  to  be  successful,  specific 
expectations  must  be  realized 


both  from  a  value  and  benefit 
perspective.  That  is,  a  program 
must  be  able  to  offer  activities  or 
experiences  which  the  consumer 
finds  valuable  and  beneficial  or 
they  are  likely  to  spend  their  dis- 
cretionary time  and  money  else- 
where. 

Expectancy  theory  does  not 
account  for  all  the  possible  be- 
havior modes  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Some  people  find  outdoor 
recreational  experiences  which  are 
both  valuable  and  beneficial  to 
them  and  still  do  not  participate  or 
purchase  a  service.  Extending  this 
line  of  inquiry  is  the  concept  of 
non-participation. 


A  Model  of 
Non-participation 

A  growing  body  of  research 
suggests  that  there  are  five  major 
variables  which  contribute  to  non- 
participation  or  reduced  participa- 
tion in  recreational  activities. 
These  variables  include  deficien- 


Figure  3 


A  Model  of  Non-Participation  in  Outdoor  Adventure  Recreation 
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:ies  in  money,  time,  opportunities 
)r  facilities,  skill  and  interest  (God- 
bey, 1985;  Searle  and  Jackson, 
1985;  Schroeder  and  Wiens,  1986). 
Drawing  from  Godbey  (1985),  a 
nodel  of  non-participation  was 
leveloped  specifically  for  commer- 
ialized  outdoor  recreation.  This 
nodel  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

Following  this  flow-diagram,  it 
:an  be  seen  that  the  paradigm 
>rovides  both  general  and  specific 
nformation  from  a  marketing  and 
>rogramming  perspective.  Within 


a  commercial  as  well  as  a  more 
general  context,  non-participation 
should  be  as  serious  a  concern  as 
participation.  As  suggested  by 
Howard  and  Crompton  (1980) 
agency  success  must  not  only  be 
measured  by  who  and  how  many 
come,  but  also  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  who  doesn't  participate. 
Lack  of  awareness  of  available 
opportunities  can  be  considered  a 
marketing  and  advertising  prob- 
lem. A  deliberate  decision  not  to 
engage  in  an  outdoor  recreation 
experience  constitutes  a  type  of 


problem  which  has  programming 
implications.  Past  experience  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  (Pride  and 
Ferrell,  1985:74).  A  potential  par- 
ticipant may  have  had  a  negative 
outdoor  experience  with  respect 
to  not  having  an  enjoyable  time  or 
with  aspects  of  the  specific  "set- 
up" of  the  course.  For  example, 
the  raft  may  have  had  a  hole  in  it 
or  the  planned-for  campsite  was 
full  and  necessitated  moving  to  a 
less  desirable  location.  In  addition, 
these  negative  experiences  often 


contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
set  of  beliefs,  attitudes  or  attribu- 
tions which  suggest  that  the  activ- 
ity is  unenjoyable  or  dangerous 
and  should  not  be  participated  in. 

Of  even  greater  importance 
may  be  the  perceived  personal 
abilities  of  the  individual.  These 
ability  ratings  formed  by  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  based  on  past  ex- 
perience but  can  also  be  perceived 
(not  grounded  in  any  past  experi- 
ence), internal  (individual  skills) 
or  external  (outcomes  influenced 
by  luck  or  fate).  What  is  important 
for  the  commercial  operator  to 
realize  is  that  it  does  not  matter  if 
the  operator  knows  that  the  poten- 
tial client  can  succeed  at  the  acti- 
vity; what  matters  is  that  the  par- 
ticipant knows  that  he  or  she  has 
the  skills  and  abilities  to  succeed. 
Without  this  knowledge  the 
potential  consumer  will  have  a 
natural  inclination  to  disengage. 

For  those  individuals  wishing 
to  participate  but  do  not,  the 
agency  is  faced  with  both  internal 
(controllable)  and  external  (uncon- 
trollable) factors.  Internal  factors 
which  the  agency  usually  has 
some  control  over  include  schedul- 
ing, quality  of  staff  and  equipment 
used,  ease  of  application  and 
length  of  program.  External  factors 
over  which  the  agency  usually  has 
little  control  involve  items  such  as 
available  locations  which  are  suita- 
ble for  the  activity,  cost,  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  staging  area 
and  individual  events  which  ulti- 
mately preclude  participation 
such  as  an  expense  which  was  not 
anticipated. 

Kelly  (1985:314-315)  lists  three 


other  external  factors  which  the 
commercial  outdoor  recreation 
agency  is  dependent  upon:  cli- 
mate/weather, the  specific  activity 
and  differences  in  the  level  of 
commitment  or  experience  of  the 
user. 

In  summary  to  this  point, 
knowing  why  people  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  an  activity  is  as  impor- 
tant as  knowing  who  does  come. 
Unfortunately,  little  effort  has 
been  dedicated  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  non-particip- 
ant phenomena,  either  from  a 
market  research  or  practitioner 
perspective. 


The  Decision-Making 
Process 

While  understanding  the 
reasons  why  people  do  not  partici- 
pate in  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivities is  of  great  use  for  the  com- 
mercial operation,  to  complete  the 
picture  involves  an  exploration  of 
the  decision-making  process  by 
which  consumers  of  any  type, 
including  outdoor  users,  make 
choices.  Modifying  Engle  et  al. 
(1986),  we  suggest  a  continuum  of 
information  collecting  involving 
extended  information  gathering 
(EI),  limited  information  gathering 
(LI)  or  routine  information  gather- 
ing (RI).  This  conceptualization  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  reasoned 
action  advocated  by  Ajzen  and 
Fishbein  (1980)  in  which  it  is 
thought  that  people  usually  use 
information  to  make  rational  deci- 
sions. This  information  is  often 
garnered  through  past  experience, 
personal  sources  such  as  friends 
or  relatives  and  marketer-domi- 


nated sources  such  as  advertising. 
In  other  words,  choosing  to  en- 
gage in  an  outdoor  recreational 
activity  rather  than  watching  the 
football  game  on  television  often 
involves  an  active  decision-making 
process  using  expectations,  per- 
sonal relevancy  and  the  informa- 
tion an  individual  has  about  each 
potential  choice. 

Howard  (1985)  reports  that  the 
consumer  of  public  recreation 
services  is  not  a  highly  involved 
information  seeker  and  is  often 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
spontaneity.  In  the  case  of  outdoor 
recreation,  we  would  disagree 
and  suggest  that  the  consumers  of 
outdoor  recreation  services  and 
programs  more  likely  fall  into  an 
extended  information  gathering 
mode.  This  position  is  taken  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  many 
outdoor  recreational  endeavors, 
i.e.,  leaving  one's  familiar  sur- 
roundings and  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities which  require  a  substantial 
degree  of  personal  involvement, 
skills  and  commitment.  In  addi- 
tion, factors  such  as  unexpected 
storms,  slips  or  improperly 
negotiated  rapids  can  involve 
serious  consequences  to  the  par- 
ticipant's health  or  welfare. 

Information  gathering  is  one 
part  of  the  consumer  decision- 
making process.  Additional  com- 
ponents of  this  process  involve 
the  variables  of  need  or  desire 
identification,  evaluation  of  op- 
tions, purchase  and  post-purchase 
evaluation.  The  consumer  deci- 
sion-making process  for  outdoor 
recreation  activities  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  4. 
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door  recreation.  Integral  to  this 
understanding  has  been  the  out- 
door recreation  mix  and  the  expec- 
tancy components  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  reward  structure. 
Despite  these  rewards,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  that  contribute 
to  non-participation.  These  vari- 
ables include  deliberate  decisions 
not  to  engage  or  an  unawareness 
of  the  opportunity.  Juxtaposed 
to  non-participation  is  the  deci- 
sion-making process  of  potential 
outdoor  recreation  consumers. 
From  this  paradigm  it  was  posited 
that  operators  should  consider  a 
variety  of  factors  in  both  market- 
ing and  programming  plans. 
Moreover,  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  variables  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process  would 
suggest  that  merely  letting  the 
experience  sell  itself  may  not  be 
efficacious  when  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  all  the  other  competing 
interests  for  the  time  and  money 
of  the  consumer. 


Like  consumers  of  other  prod- 
ucts and  services,  the  potential 
outdoor  recreationalist  follows  a 
pattern  of  need  identification, 
gathering  information,  choosing 
an  option  and  evaluating  that 
choice  after  the  experience.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  4,  at  each 
major  point  in  this  decision- 
making process  there  are  a 
number  of  variables  that  can  influ- 
ence the  individual.  Operators  of 
commercial  outdoor  recreation 
agencies  might  consider  these 
variables,  such  as  self-efficacy 


(ability)  statements  or  predispos- 
ing beliefs  held  by  the  individual, 
in  the  development  of  marketing 
and  programming  plans.  From  a 
commercial  standpoint,  one  of  the 
primary  goals  is  being  able  to 
create  opportunities  for  satisfac- 
tion of  the  consumer,  with  the 
expectation  that  this  will  lead  to 
repeat  business  or,  at  the  very 
least,  good  publicity. 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  provided  an 
overview  of  commercialized  out- 
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REI:  The  Cooperative 
Approach  to 
Commercialized 
Outdoor  Recreation 

by  Craig  Rademacher  and 
Bev  Rademacher 


Recreational  Equipment  Incor- 
porated (REI)  is  an  outdoor  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  retail  business 
that  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  companies  to  work  for  in 
America  (Levering,  Moskowitz 
and  Katz,  1985).  REI  may  also  be 
considered  one  of  the  premier 
commercialized  outdoor  recreation 
enterprises  nationwide.  However, 
this  has  not  always  been  so.  REI 
has  grown  from  being  a  small 
group  of  climbers  ordering  much 
needed  climbing  equipment  to  the 
largest  consumer  cooperative  in 
the  nation.  How  has  this  once 
small  Western  co-op  become  a 
leader  in  commercialized  outdoor 
recreation?  This  article  will  present 
an  overview  of  the  founding  prin- 
ciples, history,  corporate 
philosophy  and  growth  of  REI 
with  the  goal  of  understanding 
the  development  of  a  unique  cor- 
poration that  has  provided  count- 
less outdoor  enthusiasts  with 
"Quality  Outdoor  Gear  and  Cloth- 
ing Since  1938." 

REI:  A  Historical  Review 

REI  had  its  beginnings  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  during  the 
summer  of  1938.  That  July  a  group 
of  climbers,  organized  by  soon-to- 
be  company  president  Lloyd  An- 
derson, banded  together  to  import 
mountaineering  supplies  from 
Austria.  Shortly  thereafter  World 
War  II  forced  the  newly  formed 
cooperative  to  procure  climbing 
supplies  from  an  alternative 
source,  Switzerland.  Although 
the  war  forced  REI  to  undergo  a 
rocky  start,  the  initial  23  members 
of  the  co-op  began  to  spread  the 
word  of  their  collective  en- 


thusiasm for  outdoor  pursuits  and 
related  business  enterprise. 

The  Rochdale  Cooperative  Plan 
provided  the  founding  manage- 
ment principles  of  REI  (Recreational 
Equipment  Incorporated,  1985). 
These  founding  principles  of  collec- 
tive ownership,  open  membership, 
competitive  pricing,  profit  distribution 
through  an  annual  patronage  dividend 
and  ongoing  expansion  and  public 
education  remain  with  the  company 
today. 

As  president  of  the  company 
for  over  three  decades,  Lloyd 
Anderson  saw  REI  through  its 
early  accomplishments  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  future 
growth.  In  1944  Anderson,  with 
the  aid  of  a  blacksmith,  built  the 
first  REI  rental  equipment  —  20 
ice  axes.  The  first  REI  mail  order 
catalog  was  in  the  form  of  a  price 
list  developed  in  1948  and  con- 
tained six  items. 

In  1958  co-op  membership 
reached  the  13,000  level.  Shortly 
afterward,  in  1964,  REI  exceeded 
one  million  dollars  in  annual  sales. 
In  the  '60s,  interest  in  REI  ex- 
panded beyond  the  company's 
historical  Western  roots.  During 
this  time  period  REI  established 
THAW  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
which  specializes  in  manufactur- 
ing outdoor  clothing,  packs,  tents 
and  sleeping  bags.  By  1970  the 
diminutive  co-op  started  in  1938 
had  136,000  members  and  a  mail 
order  catalog  that  contained  1,600 
items.  Lloyd  Anderson  retired  as 
president  that  same  year. 

Jim  Whittaker,  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  reach  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest,  was  president  of  REI 


from  1970-1979.  The  '70s  proved 
to  be  important  years  for  REI. 
They  were  a  time  of  burgeoning 
interest  in  outdoor  adventure 
recreation  and  environmental 
issues  (Nash,  1982;  Dunn  &  Gul- 
bis,  1980)  and  subsequently  a  time 
of  growth  for  businesses  directly 
involved  with  these  social 
changes.  The  personal  experience 
and  commitment  to  environmental 
concerns  that  Whittaker  brought 
to  REI  helped  establish  the  com- 
pany's credibility  as  a  retail  busi- 
ness with  a  management  agenda 
in  tune  with  the  times. 

Five  new  store  locations  were 
added  to  the  original  Seattle, 
Washington,  store  from  1975-1979. 
By  the  end  of  Whittaker's  presi- 
dency REI  had  retail  stores  in 
California,  Oregon,  Alaska  and 
Minnesota.  In  addition,  co-op 
membership  passed  the  500,000 
mark  and  total  sales  topped  $45 
million.  REI  had  reached  the  '80s 
as  a  predominantly  Western,  com- 
mercialized outdoor  recreation 
corporation  poised  for  nationwide 
growth  and  success. 

The  early  '80s  saw  REI  reor- 
ganize management  under  the 
four-year  leadership  of  Jerry  Horn. 
Wally  Smith,  REI  president  since 
1983,  has  guided  the  company  in 
its  current  emphasis  on  strategic 
planning  and  commitment  to 
providing  the  best  possible  cus- 
tomer service  (Recreational  Equip- 
ment Incorporated,  1985).  In  recent 
years  expansion  of  retail  stores 
has  boomed  as  new  stores  opened 
in  Denver,  Colorado  (1983);  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  (1984);  Bellevue, 
Washington  (1984);  Citrus  Heights 
and  Cupertino,  California  (1985); 
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Figure  1  -  Total  yearly  sales  from  1980 
through  1986  in  millions  of 
dollars. 


1980       1981        1982       1983       1984        1985       1986 
Yearly  Sales  1980-86 


Figure  2  -  Percent  of  purchase  returned  as 
patronage  dividend  1980 
through  1986. 
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Spokane,  Washington  (1986);  San 
Dimas,  California  (1986),  and 
Tempe,  Arizona  (1986). 

REI  has  continued  to  expand  in 
other  areas  during  the  '80s.  Moun- 
tain Safety  Research  (MSR)  was 
acquired  as  a  subsidiary  manufac- 
turer in  1981.  Total  sales  continued 
to  rise  in  the  1980s,  (see  Figure  1) 
as  REI's  stature  as  a  commer- 
cialized outdoor  recreation  retail 
business  grew.  A  record  dividend, 
14  percent  (see  Figure  2),  was 
returned  to  co-op  members  in 
1981.  Today  REI  boasts  over  1.8 
million  co-op  members,  annual 
sales  of  over  $100  million,  a  mul- 
timillion  dollar  mail  order  service, 
a  guaranteed  10  percent  dividend 
return  and  management  goals  of 
continued  expansion.  In  1987  two 
new  East  Coast  stores  are  planned 
to  open  in  Reading,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  College  Park, 
Maryland. 


The  steady  expansion  of  REI 
could  be  viewed  as  a  function  of 
the  advent  and  maturation  of  the 
environmental  movement.  Expan- 
sion may  also  be  explained  by 
recent  increased  interest  in  out- 
door adventure  recreation.  As 
powerful  as  those  external  factors 
may  be,  the  development  of  REI 
as  a  major  commercialized  outdoor 
recreation  business  is  also  the 
result  of  a  unique  plan  for  success 
that  has,  throughout  the  com- 
pany's history,  successfully  inte- 
grated the  founding  co-op  ideals 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of 
co-op  members,  customers  and 
employees. 

Corporate  Philosophy: 
An  Integration  of  Ideals 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
continued  growth  and  success  of 
REI  has  been  an  active  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  process  of 


managing  a  consumer  coopera- 
tive. REI  has  consistently  de- 
pended upon,  and  benefited  from, 
this  integrative  management  style 
which  promotes  the  importance  of 
individual  members.  This  integra- 
tion of  REI  corporate  goals  and 
ideals  with  those  of  its  members  is 
embodied  in  the  REI  philosophy 
and  active  engagement  in  social 
service. 

The  REI  corporate  philosophy 
is  most  often  expressed  as  a  pen- 
chant for  providing  quality  goods 
and  services.  Through  a  series  of 
programs  that  complement  both 
the  corporate  philosophy  and 
guiding  cooperative  principles, 
REI  is  able  to  aggressively  work 
within  the  commercial  mar- 
ketplace while  serving  a  variety  of 
consumer  interests  and  demands. 
The  results  generated  through 
this  integrative  approach  to  man- 
agement are  seen  in  consistent 
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increases  in  new  memberships 
(see  Figure  3)  and  a  growing  in- 
volvement of  REI  with  local  com- 
munities and  national  environ- 
mental programs. 

The  development  of  programs 
that  work  within  the  REI  coopera- 
tive principles  appears  to  be  a  key 
ingredient  to  the  extension  of 
ideals  that  ultimately  influence 
the  success  of  REI  both  locally  and 
nationally.  Included  within  this 
category  of  complementary  pro- 
grams are:  (a)  A  research  and 
development  program,  (b)  com- 
munity service  programs,  (c)  a 
newly  established  adventure 
travel  program,  (d)  an  extensive 
employee  adventure  program,  (e) 
a  continuing  public  education 
program  and  (f)  an  environmental 
committee  grants  program. 

In  addition,  REI  sponsors  grass- 
roots efforts  to  maintain  public 
outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities which  may  include 
projects  such  as  a  trail  mainte- 
nance service  project  in  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  in 
Utah  or  a  zoo  clean-up  project 
in  Seattle.  The  environmental 
grants  program  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  REI  members  and 
significantly  contributes  toward 
accomplishing  the  goals  of  the 
corporation.  Through  the 
aforementioned  programs  REI 
works  to  preserve  member 
participation  in  outdoor  ac- 
tivities, and  in  doing  so  en- 
hances the  future  stability  of 
the  company. 

The  REI  relationship  between 
corporation,  employees  and 
consumer  is  also  important  to 


Figure  3  -  Number  of  new  REI  members 
per  year  from  1980  through  1986 
(in  thousands  of  members). 
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the  commercialized  outdoor 
recreation  industry.  Its  impor- 
tance is  in  the  illustration  that 
success  in  any  retail  enterprise 
turns  on  the  ability  of  that  en- 
terprise to  foster  what  is  essen- 
tially a  symbiotic  relationship 
between  the  customer  and  cor- 
poration -  a  relationship  built 
upon  an  integration  of  mutual 
needs. 


REI:  The  Future 

As  REI  celebrates  its  50th  an- 
niversary it  will  be  faced  with 
the  potential  difficulties  of  na- 
tional expansion.  How  will 
continued  growth  influence  the 
management  of  REI?  In  1985 
Wally  Smith  discussed  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  REI. 

"REI  is  a  special  company  -  a 
special  place  to  shop,  a  special  place 
to  work.  Two  groups  of  people,  our 
members  and  our  employees,  have 
made  it  that  way  from  the  very 
beginning  .  .  .  Clearly,  we're  not 


the  little  co-op  we  used  to  be.  But 
anyone  who  shops  at  our  stores  .  .  . 
who  talks  to  our  employees  .  .  . 
knows  we  have  managed  to  keep  the 
important  things  alive.  How?  By 
growing  not  just  as  a  business,  but 
by  growing  in  commitment.  Com- 
mitment to  the  future  of  the  envi- 
ronment, the  future  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  future  of  our  people. 
They  are  our  future. " 

In  his  comments  Smith  makes 
clear  that  REI  will  continue  to  be  a 
company  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  past  suc- 
cess, and  with  a  goal  of  remaining 
a  leader  in  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  future. 


Craig  Rademacher  is  a  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistant  and  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Leisure,  University  of  Utah. 

Bev  Rademacher  is  a  full-time 
Outdoor  Product  Specialist  with  Re- 
creational Equipment  Incorporated  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Commercial 
Opportunities  and 
Relationships  with 
Wildland  Recreation 

by  H.  Ken  Cordell,  Ph.D.  and 
Lawrence  A.  Hartmann 


Within  the  past  few  years,  com- 
mercial wildland  recreation  has 
gained  greater  professional  atten- 
tion. Much  of  this  is  due  to  recent 
fiscal  droughts  among  resource 
management  agencies  which  must 
still  provide  wildland  recreation, 
but  with  less  funding.  Commercial 
provision  is  an  alternative. 

Within  this  article  "wildland" 
recreation  will  refer  to  land  or 
water  areas  generally  falling 
within  the  Recreation  Opportunity 
Spectrum  classes  of  Roaded  Natu- 
ral to  Primitive  (USDA  Forest 
Service,  1982). 

Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Course 

There  are  some  "upside"  and 
some  "downside"  aspects  of  the 
course  that  wildland  recreation  as 
a  commercial  opportunity  seems 
to  be  following.  First,  although 
wildland  recreation  is  receiving 
increased  professional  attention, 
the  percentage  of  the  general  popu- 
lation participating  in  it  seems  to 
have  reached  a  short-term  plateau. 
In  1985  over  one-third  of  American 
adults  were  devoting  less  time  to 
outdoor  recreation  than  5  years 
earlier.  Apparently,  younger  age 
groups  and  lower  income  groups 
increasingly  are  facing  either 
"limiting"  or  "prohibiting"  con- 
straints (President's  Commission 
on  Americans  Outdoors,  1986). 

For  example,  the  average  Amer- 
ican household  is  not  driving  as 
far  for  recreation  and  social  visits 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  average 
mileage  declined  from  4,094  miles 
in  1969  to  3,534  in  1983.  But  while 
the  percentage  of  the  general 
population  that  participates  has 


Opportunities  for  commercial  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  goods  and  services  will  continue  to 
emerge  as  the  character  of  recreation  participation  changes  in  population  demographics  and 
recreation  styles. 


leveled  off  and  non-work  miles 
have  decreased,  numbers  of  par- 
ticipant occasions  and  miles  of 
travel  specifically  for  wildland 
recreation  have  risen.  These 
trends  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
consumers  of  wildland  recreation 
increasingly  are  from  a  narrow 
subpopulation  within  American 
society. 

Second,  decreased  resource 
management  budgets  and  result- 
ing heightened  interest  in  private 
sector  involvement  in  providing 
wildland  recreation  are  leading  to 
transfer  of  management  responsi- 
bility. Where  a  public  land  manag- 
ing agency  can  transfer  manage- 
ment and  facility  investment  for 
public  recreation,  it  is  usually 
encouraged  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  same  budget  reduction 
phenomenon  is  leading  to  serious 
agency  cutbacks  in  overall  road, 
trail,  facility  and  service  mainte- 
nance and  development.  Most  of 


these  activities  are  simply  not 
profitable  to  private  operators  and 
are  not  undertaken.  Often,  access 
or  convenience  facilities  have 
been  closed. 

Observations 

The  Resource  is  Vast 

Regardless  of  these  courses, 
however,  we  observe  that  some 
simple  facts  and  trends  remain. 
These  facts  establish  wildland 
recreation  as  a  viable  commercial 
opportunity. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  responsible  for  337  million 
acres,  the  Forest  Service  for  191 
million  acres,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  90  million,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  10  million  acres  and 
460  water  projects,  and  so  on.  In 
total,  governments  at  all  levels  in 
the  U.S.  own  and  manage  about 
900  million  acres.  Much  of  this 
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resource  fits  our  definition  of  wild- 
land.  The  designated  national 
wilderness,  river  and  trail  systems 
continue  to  grow  and  represent 
increased  opportunity  for  some  of 
the  more  spectacular  forms  of 
wildland  recreation.  Thus,  al- 
though the  resource  is  vast,  it  may 
be  trending  toward  being  less 
accessible  by  road,  trail  and  con- 
venience facilities. 

Wealth  is  Rising 

Disposable  personal  income  is 
an  important  determinant  of  de- 
mand. Figure  1  shows  that  by 
2040,  disposable  personal  income 
is  expected  to  be  nearly  2.6  times 
the  1985  national  level  (USDA 
Forest  Service,  1986).  For  at  least 
the  past  17  years,  Americans  have 
consistently  spent  about  6  to  7 
percent  of  their  disposable  income 
on  recreation. 

Emerging  "Gray  Power" 

Our  most  dramatic  current 
demographic  change  is  the  shift  in 
age  structure  to  an  older  U.S. 
population.  The  recreation  needs 
of  adults  in  their  middle  or  later 
years  is  increasingly  important. 

The  1982-83  Nationwide  Recre- 
ation Survey  (USDI,  1985)  re- 
ported that  while  both  the  number 
and  duration  of  participation  in 
recreation  activities  decreases 
with  age,  annual  expenditures 
increase.  Respondents  over  age  60 
spent  an  average  of  $391  annually 
on  outdoor  recreation;  those  under 
60  spent  $350.  Also,  older  Amer- 
icans now  are  recreating  more 
than  their  age  cohorts  in  past 
decades,  and  the  population  of 
older  Americans  is  increasing. 


Figure  1  —  Disposable  Personal  Income, 
In  1982  Constant  Dollars,  1940-2040 
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Mobility,  Access  and  Technology 

Continued  improvements  in 
roads  and  automobiles  leave  few 
parts  of  the  country  inaccessible. 
Advances  in  outdoor  recreation 
equipment  have  permitted  more 
people  to  use  even  the  most  re- 
mote wildland  areas.  Also,  in- 


novative uses  of  new  materials 
create  new  recreational  products 
such  as  ultralight  aircraft,  jet  skis 
and  mountain  bikes. 

The  Increasing  Tide  of  Tourism 

Tourism  is  becoming  the  largest 
industry  in  the  country.  Amer- 
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icans  spend  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  per  year  in  its  pursuit. 
But  increasingly  it  seems  that  it  is 
a  limited  segment  of  American 
society  that  seeks  the  tourist  op- 
portunities. Often,  if  not  usually, 
the  goal  of  this  "tourist"  is  to  ex- 
perience outstanding  natural  fea- 
tures and  environments.  Increas- 
ingly, local  and  state  governments 
are  looking  to  tourism  and  its 
economic  development  potentials 
to  prop  up  sagging  economies. 
The  bond  between  tourism  and 
wildland  environments  and  the 
associated  recreational  oppor- 
tunities is  a  strong  and  interdepen- 
dent one. 

The  Opportunity  for 
Profit 

Willingness  to  Pay 

Wildland  recreation  is  highly 
valued.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  reviewed  studies  which  esti- 
mated the  values  of  wildland  rec- 
reation (Loomis  and  Sorg,  1982). 
The  averages  for  a  12-hour  recre- 
ation visit  ranged  from  $11.90  for 
camping  to  $56.10  for  big  game 
hunting.  As  the  population  of 
wildland  recreation  seekers  ex- 
pands, these  values  can  translate 
into  increasing  opportunities  for 
associated  commercial  operations. 

During  their  extensive  nation- 
wide hearings  in  1986,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors  heard  voluminous  tes- 
timony that  wildland  re- 
creationists  are  willing  (and  able) 
to  pay.  This  was  particularly  true 
where  the  alternative  to  a  fee 
might  have  been  to  do  without  or 
to  lose  the  privilege.  The  one 


caveat  was  that  revenues  from 
access  fees  to  a  wildland  recreation 
area  be  retained  and  (at  least  in 
part)  reinvested  to  improve  that 
site.  Of  course,  with  commercial 
recreation,  reinvestment  is  typi- 
cally the  case. 

Spending  is  Associated  with 
Wildland  Recreation 

Associated  with  wildland  recre- 
ation are  business  opportunities 
in  equipment,  supplies,  informa- 
tion and  transportation  services. 
For  example,  in  the  Public  Area 
Recreation  Visitor  Survey  (PARVS) 
on  national  forests,  recreational 
visitors  seeking  land-based  ac- 
tivities traveled  an  average  of 
about  190  miles,  one  way,  to  reach 
the  destination  national  forest. 
Travel  time  averaged  7  hours. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  vis- 
itors already  had  visited  that  forest 
between  five  and  nine  times  that 
year.  They  spent  an  average  of 
$5.72  per  person  for  each  hour  of 
on-site  activity.  These  visitors 
spent  93  percent  of  their  trip  dol- 
lars at  home  in  preparation  for 
their  trip,  five  percent  was  spent 
en  route,  and  two  percent  was  at 
the  site.  Most  of  the  spending  was 
for  food,  drink  and  transportation. 
Very  little  opportunity  currently 
exists  at  most  national  forests  for 
purchase  of  supplies,  information, 
equipment  or  lodging.  This  untap- 
ped opportunity,  though,  seems 
substantial  given  the  convenient 
locations  of  many  national  forests, 
particularly  in  the  East. 

Wildland  Recreation 
Participation  and  Futures 

Participation  Is  Changing 


The  1982-83  National  Recreation 
Survey  (U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  1985)  indicated  that  89 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population 
participated  in  outdoor  recreation. 
The  national  average  was  seven 
outdoor  recreation  activities  per 
person,  totaling  37  days  during 
the  year.  The  most  popular  wild- 
land  activities  were  walking  for 
pleasure,  swimming,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  fishing,  boating  and 
camping.  Most  of  the  respondents 
recreated  mostly  on  nearby  recre- 
ation areas,  but  also  took  at  least 
one  trip  to  a  more  remote  destina- 
tion more  than  an  hour's  travel 
from  home. 

Young  people  were  most  active 
in  wildland  recreation.  But  time 
spent  in  outdoor  recreation  com- 
monly changes  with  their  stage  in 
the  family  life  cycle.  Next  to  ad- 
vanced age,  the  most  constraining 
stage  was  early  child  rearing.  As 
children  become  more  indepen- 
dent, a  rapid  increase  in  participa- 
tion occurred.  Non-participants 
were  concentrated  in  the  older, 
non-white,  non-car-owning  and 
less  educated  population  seg- 
ments. 

Patterns  in  spending  for  out- 
door recreation  were  just  the  op- 
posite of  participation  patterns  — 
spending  rose  sharply  through 
young  adulthood  and  then  stayed 
in  the  $400  -  $500  range  even  with 
the  decline  in  participation  in  later 
years.  The  American  public  seems 
to  be  spending  more  for  recreation 
now  than  two  years  ago,  and  they 
expected  to  spend  even  more  in 
the  next  two  years. 

The  National  Geographic  Soci- 
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ety  recently  sponsored  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  2000  Americans  for 
the  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors.  Compared 
to  the  past,  Americans  are  taking 
more  vacations  but  of  shorter 
duration,  and  are  increasing  the 
numbers  of  long  weekends  or 
mini-vacations  of  a  few  days.  The 
six  major  groups  of  activities  were: 
ball  games  and  running;  spectator 
outings;  fishing,  hunting  and 
horsepower  activities;  observing 


nature;  water  and  golf;  and  winter 
sports. 

This  study  also  examined  moti- 
vations. The  five  primary  motiva- 
tions for  outdoor  recreation  in- 
cluded fitness,  social  interactions, 
excitement,  experience  self  and 
nature  or  because  everyone  else  is 
doing  it  or  because  their  home  is 
cramped.  Eight  percent  of  the 
adult  public  was  characterized  by 
a  lack  of  any  motivation.  The  sur- 
vey said  the  primary  information 


sources  were  word  of  mouth  from 
family  and  friends,  and  newspap- 
ers. No  other  media  came  close  to 
newspapers  in  importance. 

The  Demand  Future 

Population  is  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary factor  determining  recrea- 
tional use.  The  U.S.  population  is 
not  increasing  as  fast  as  it  has 
been,  but  a  major  trend  is  growth 


URBAN  AREAS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 
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concentrating  around  urban  areas. 

Caused  by  population  and 
other  change  factors,  the  most 
rapid  increases  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation have  been  in  demand  for 
snow  and  ice  activities.  Participa- 
tion in  water  activities  has  likewise 
increased  substantially.  The  best 
current  projections  of  future  par- 
ticipation in  outdoor  recreation 
activities  are  provided  in  the 
Forest  Service's  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  Assessment 
(USDA  Forest  Service,  1980). 

Another  emerging  future  is 
increased  adventure  recreation 
including  mountaineering,  rafting, 
wilderness  hiking,  orienteering 
and  cross-country  skiing.  Current 
issues  affecting  the  delivery  of 
these  activities  are  user-conflicts, 
reduction  of  areas  available  for 
participation  and  legal  issues 
(Ewert,  1986). 


The  Enterprise  Future 

There  is  an  almost  infinite  array 
of  opportunities  for  commercial 
wildland  recreation.  One  involves 
computer  networking  to  market 
information.  The  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, the  American  Recreation 
Coalition,  Rand  McNally, 
Woodall's  and  DeLoram  are  exam- 
ples of  organizations  moving  into 
information  marketing.  Oppor- 
tunities include  printed  directories 
and  guides,  computer  data  bases, 
interactive  computer  querying 
and  mapping,  and  terminals 
within  individual  vehicles  which 
can  inform  the  recreation-seeking 
passengers  of  good  restaurants, 
the  "best"  hiking  trails,  available 
hunting  areas  and  associated  sea- 


sons and  regulations,  and  notable 
natural  and  historic  features.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  "informa- 
tion business"  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  leading  growth 
market  in  wildland  recreation. 

Another  fast  growing  enterprise 
is  organizing,  guiding  and/or  out- 
fitting wildland  recreation  experi- 
ences. Our  current  estimates  of 
the  number  of  these  enterprises  in 
the  U.S.  which  are  devoted  singly 
to  a  particular  service  as  of  1987 
include: 


this  phenomenon  indicated 
817,000  persons  leased  almost  390 
million  acres  of  private  land  in 
1980,  one-third  of  all  private  land 
in  the  U.S.  (Cordell,  et  al.,  1985). 
Preliminary  estimates  from  our 
1986  National  Private  Land  Own- 
ership Study  indicate  lease  rates 
ranged  between  $5  and  $8  per  acre 
per  year  in  the  South  and  North  to 
between  $1  and  $2  in  the  West, 
where  public  land  is  plentiful. 

Another  growing  commercial 


Type  of  Enterprise  Number 

Backpacking  and  mountaineering  supply    387 

River  trip  rentals  and  outfitters 663 

Guide  services    845 

Diving  instruction 613 


There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  suppliers  and  outfitters 
which  provide  the  above  services 
as  one  of  an  array  of  other  ser- 
vices. 

Another  category  of  enterprise 
opportunity,  often  used  as  a  base 
from  which  to  explore  wildland 
opportunities,  is  camps,  guest 
ranches  and  resorts.  There  are  an 
estimated  15,000  of  these  in  the 
U.S.,  and  this  number  and  the 
associated  commercial  opportu- 
nity seems  to  be  growing.  There 
also  are  many  tourist  accommoda- 
tions, cabins  and  cottages  used  as 
staging  areas  for  wildland  recre- 
ation. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic 
trends,  especially  on  private  lands, 
is  leasing  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
One  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 


market  is  that  of  technology  and 
equipment.  Instruction  in  use  of 
equipment,  techniques  and  safety, 
and  in  proper  trip  outfitting  be- 
comes an  ever  larger  market  as  the 
inexperienced  younger  population 
grows,  as  new  technology  is  made 
available  and  as  the  demand  for 
risk  and  adventure  recreation 
expands.  New  technology  to  ac- 
commodate activities  such  as 
winter  orienteering,  diving,  flying 
ultralights  and  running  or  bicy- 
cling has  produced  major  indus- 
tries. 

Summary  and  Observations 

While  overall  population  par- 
ticipation in  wildland  recreation 
has  slowed  its  rapid  growth  of 
earlier  years,  participation  and 
spending  for  equipment  and  trips 
are  expanding  and  diversifying 


vigorously  for  certain  segments  of 
society.  Demand  for  recreational 
equipment  and  spending  for  trips 
has  stimulated  expansive  involve- 
ment by  commercial  interests  in 
wildland  recreation.  These  trends 
mean  a  healthy  commercial  market 
for  wildland  recreation. 

The  wildland  resource  repre- 
sents a  vast  wildland  recreation 
opportunity.  This  opportunity  is 
being  presented  to  an  American 
public  whose  wealth  and  income 
are  rising,  and  which  is  moving 
toward  an  older  and  more  con- 
venience-oriented culture.  These 
changes,  together  with  greater 
mobility,  access  and  technology 
and  an  unquestioned  willingness 
of  Americans  to  pay  as  a  reflection 
of  the  high  value  they  attach  to 
wildlands  for  recreation,  are  forces 
that  should  continue  to  drive  the 
demand  side  of  the  commercial 
wildland  recreation  market. 

Recent  studies  have 
documented  that  spending  result- 
ing from  planning  and  participat- 
ing in  commercial  wildland  recre- 
ation trips  is  substantial.  These 
studies  have  also  shown  that  the 
recreational  activity  mix  and  the 
motivations  for  the  activities  cho- 
sen are  changing.  These  changes 
are  increasing  the  demands  for 
information,  technology,  equip- 
ment, travel  and  accommodations. 
In  response  to  these  demands,  a 
flurry  of  business  activities  is  being 
stimulated  to  handle  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  recreation 
and  tourism  spending  that  occurs 
each  year. 

The  factors  driving  these  de- 
mands mostly  are  projected  to 


continue  the  past  trends  in 
growth.  The  resulting  demand 
growth  for  water  and  snow  and 
ice-oriented  adventure  recreation 
should  be  particularly  vigorous. 

For  commercial  interests  and 
their  patrons,  the  future  looks 
bright.  Market  growth  is  most 
likely  to  be  associated  with  de- 
mands for  experiences  involving 
the  more  spectacular  of  our  wild- 
lands,  experiences  involving 
mechanized  travel,  and  experi- 
ences under  situations  which 
exclude  the  masses.  From  a 
societal  perspective,  greater  par- 
ticipation by  commercial  interests 
could  also  raise  some  concern  that 
wildland  recreation  continue  to 
include  a  diversity  of  oppor- 
tunities, not  only  to  those  with  the 
greatest  profit  potential.  A  balance 
between  commercialization,  pro- 
tection of  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
source and  some  sense  of  equity 
in  opportunities  provided  is 
needed. 


Dr.  H.  Ken  Cordell  is  the  Assess- 
ment Resource  Specialist  for  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Wilderness,  and  Pro- 
ject Leader  for  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wilderness  Assessment  Research 
for  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  South- 
eastern Forest  Experiment  Station, 
Athens,  Georgia;  Lawrence  A. 
Hartmann  is  an  Outdoor  Recreation 
Planner  for  the  USDA  Forest  Service, 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Athens,  Georgia. 
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The  President's 
Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors 
Looks  at  Public-Private 
Partnerships 

by  Michael  P.  Rogers 


From  September  1985  to  De- 
cember 1986,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Americans  Outdoors 
(PCAO)  made  a  wide-ranging 
examination  of  outdoor  recreation 
needs  and  issues.  The  15-member 
citizens'  Commission  was  specifi- 
cally directed,  among  other  things, 
to  look  at  "the  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  needs 
and  assess  the  potential  for  coop- 
eration between  the  private  sector 
and  government  in  providing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and  protecting  outdoor  recreation 
resources." 

In  its  23  public  hearings  and 
meetings  and  through  hundreds 
of  submissions  from  public  and 
private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, the  Commission  focused 
particularly  on  the  potential  for 
public-private  partnerships  to 
enhance  recreation  environments 
and  opportunities.  This  partner- 
ship focus  was  not  limited  to  en- 
trepreneurial opportunities;  it  also 
included  the  problems  and  needs 
of  private  landowners  who  supply 
recreation  opportunities  and  the 
contributions  of  various  private, 
non-profit  organizations  to  protec- 
tion and  management  of  recre- 
ation resources. 

The  Commission's  1987  report, 
Americans  Outdoors:  The  Legacy, 
The  Challenge,  makes  many 
points  about  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial impacts  of  various  public-pri- 
vate partnerships  and  what  can  be 
done  to  promote  them.  This  article 
concentrates  mainly  on  those 
partnerships  that  involve  pri- 
vately-owned facilities,  lands  or 
services. 


Many  activities  in  public  recre- 
ation areas  are  heavily  dependent 
on  private  investments.  For  exam- 
ple, a  number  of  the  largest  ski 
areas,  most  marinas  and  many 
resorts  are  operated  as  concessions 
by  private  entrepreneurs  on  public 
park  or  forest  lands;  these  facilities 
often  involve  large  capital  expen- 
ditures for  development.  Conces- 
sion facilities  are  also  common  in 
city  parks,  but  in  urban  areas  the 
influence  of  private  actions  on  the 
availability  of  open  space  —  from 
plazas  in  business  areas  to  farms, 
forests  and  wetlands  on  the  urban 
fringe  is  even  more  important, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast, 
Southeast  and  Midwest  where 
there  is  much  less  public  recre- 
ation land  available  than  in  the 
West. 

Entrepreneurial  partnerships  in 
public  recreation  areas  offer  sev- 
eral notable  advantages  to  tax- 
payers and  the  recreating  public: 

•  development  of  capital 
facilities  at  low  or  no  cost  to 
the  general  public.  This  is 
especially  true  for  elaborate 
facilities  that  involve  a  rela- 
tively high  cost  per  capita 
such  as  resorts,  hotels,  recre- 
ational vehicle  campgrounds 
and  eating  places. 

•  provision  of  specialized 
recreation  services  and  op- 
portunities to  recreation 
users  on  a  user-pays  basis  so 
that  non-participants  do  not 
have  to  subsidize  expensive 
special  programs. 

•  the  possibility  for  greater 
creativity  and  experimenta- 
tion in  development  of  new 


programs,  including  creation 
of  models  for  high-quality 
facilities  and  services. 

At  the  same  time,  public-private 
arrangements  raise  sometimes 
legitimate  concerns  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  and  citizens: 

•  the  fear  that  privatization 
will  convert  a  park  or  other 
public  recreation  resource 
from  an  opportunity  availa- 
ble to  all  to  one  that  is  only 
accessible  to  those  willing 
and  able  to  pay  market  rates. 

•  the  danger  that  pressures 
for  higher  returns  on  private 
investments  might  lead  to 
overuse  or  destruction  of 
fragile  natural  resources. 

•  the  chance  that  a  private, 
for-profit  effort  will  not  really 
be  without  cost  to  taxpayers 
because  of  large  investments 
of  tax  dollars  required  for 
roads,  sewers  and  other 
infrastructure  or  the  possibil- 
ity that  an  unprofitable  enter- 
prise could  be  abandoned, 
requiring  assumption  of  its 
operations  and  liabilities  by 

a  public  agency. 

What  the  Commission  heard  in 
its  year  of  investigations  was  that 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
need  to  work  much  harder  to 
make  partnerships  work.  Partner- 
ship is  simply  another  word  for 
willing  cooperation:  cooperation 
in  defining  mutual  goals  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  in 
working  toward  those  goals,  and 
in  day-to-day  struggles  to  main- 
tain effective  working  relation- 
ships as  needs  and  conditions 


change.  Good  public-private 
partnerships  link  together  public 
goals  (e.g.,  the  assigned  missions 
of  public  agencies)  and  private 
needs  in  such  a  way  that  both 
individuals  and  the  broader  com- 
munity benefit  on  a  daily,  func- 
tional basis. 

While  such  cooperative  efforts 
are  often  efficient  ways  to  respond 
to  public  recreation  needs  in  that 
they  save  tax  dollars,  they  are  not 
without  costs  to  the  participants. 
They  require  that  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  each  surrender  some 
of  their  operating  autonomy;  that 
public  managers  be  more  sensitive 
to  both  the  opportunities  and 
hazards  of  ceding  authority  to 
private  organizations  and  that 
entrepreneurs  understand  the 
importance  of  balancing  their 
needs  for  immediate  higher  profits 
with  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  quality  of  public  resources. 
Many  partnership  opportunities 
are  probably  lost  because  public 
officials  lack  understanding  of 
private  marketing  principals  or 
because  private  investors  do  not 
comprehend  the  complexity  of 
public  mandates  for  resource  con- 
servation and  public  accessibility 
in  parks. 

The  most  successful  partner- 
ships seem  to  be  initiated  by  busi- 
ness and  recreation  people  who 
understand  very  well  the  market 
value  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
in  recreation  experiences.  One  of 
the  Commission's  case  studies,  on 
the  Mammoth  Mountain  Ski  Area 
in  the  Inyo  National  Forest, 
California,  provides  one  model  of 
such  a  success. 

Mammoth  Mountain  is  one  of 


167  private,  downhill  ski  areas 
operated  on  national  forest  lands, 
which  together  supply  over  12 
million  visitor  days  of  recreation 
each  year.  From  small  beginnings 
more  than  30  years  ago,  it  has 
grown  into  the  largest  ski  opera- 
tion in  the  national  forests  and 
one  of  the  top  ski  areas  in  the 
nation  (1.4  million  skier  days  per 
year).  Dave  McCoy,  the  owner- 
operator,  and  his  staff  have  excel- 
lent working  relationships  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  has 
responsibility  for  management  of 
the  lands  on  which  the  ski  area  is 
developed. 

Despite  traffic  and  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  visitations  of 
10,000  to  40,000  recreation  users 
on  most  weekends  from  December 
through  April,  the  ski  area  of 
some  2,200  acres  has  been  sensi- 
tively developed  with  an  eye  to 
protecting  the  scenic  and  natural 
values  that  help  attract  visitors. 
The  private  enterprise  has  also 
helped  the  nearby  town  of  Mam- 
moth to  benefit  from  economic 
growth  by  providing  public  trans- 
portation and  other  services  that 
the  small  community  could  not 
afford  while  also  increasing  the 


A  number  of  the  largest  ski  areas  are  Ofvrated 
as  concessions  by  private  entrqneneurs  on 
public  park  or  forest  lands. 
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lumber  of  winter  jobs  in  the  area 
?y  several  thousand.  According  to 
:he  staff  of  Mammoth  Mountain,  a 
profitable  business  has  been  built 
nainly  on  quality  —  the  quality 
and  safety  of  winter  recreation 
activities  in  an  area  renowned  for 
its  excellent  snow  cover,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  area's  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  quality  of  services 
ind  facilities  provided. 

The  Commission  noted  many 
Dther  examples  of  linking  public 
and  private  goals  for  mutual  ben- 
efit, from  the  operation  of  wilder- 
ness and  river  outfitter  companies 
that  supply  invaluable  recreation 
services  to  visitors  on  less  de- 
veloped public  lands  to  joint  pub- 
lic and  private  development  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas.  Interest- 
ingly, some  of  the  strongest  state- 
ments about  the  importance  of 
public-private  partnerships  came 
from  a  conference  on  Recreation 
and  the  American  City  co-spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion in  May  1988.  At  that  confer- 
ence, many  participants  echoed 
the  feelings  of  Mayor  William 
Collins  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut: 

The  most  successful  partnerships 
involve  mutual  self-interest,  not 
charity.  Cities  must  set  their  own 
goals  for  what  they  want  to  achieve, 
rather  than  simply  reacting  to 
private  initiatives. 

This  perspective  is  closely  tied 
o  a  theme  that  runs  throughout 
he  Commission's  report  —  the 
:ritical  importance  at  all  levels  of 
government  of  establishing 
Partnership  policies  that  clearly 
dentify  recreation  goals  and 
)riorities  in  the  context  of  all  other 


public  objectives,  including 
economic,  educational,  environ- 
mental and  health  concerns.  Such 
clear  statements  on  what  recre- 
ation resources  and  programs  are 
expected  to  contribute  and  the 
appropriate  roles  of  public  and 
private  actors  are  a  critical  founda- 
tion for  successful  partnerships. 

Robert  McNulty  of  Partners  for 
Livable  Places,  another  participant 
in  the  Cities  conference,  stated 
this  point  succinctly  in  his  book, 
The  Economics  of  Amenity  (1985): 

Public  spending  should  produce 
public  benefits  such  as  tax  re- 
venues, jobs  and  physical  revitali- 
zation.  Amenity  projects  share 
with  other  types  of  development 
projects  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing, not  just  that  they  have  an 
economic  impact,  but  that  this 
impact  achieves  a  public  purpose. 
For  example,  when  a  city  gives  a 
bonus  to  a  developer  for  providing 
public  open  spaces,  the  city  should 
take  steps  .  .  .  to  guarantee  that  the 
space  is  designed  and  operated  in  a 
manner  that  will  result  in  public 
use. 

The  increasing  loss  of  recreation 
opportunities  on  private  farm, 
forest  and  watershed  lands  that 
have  traditionally  provided  major 
opportunities  for  hunting,  long- 
distance hiking,  camping  and 
other  "extensive"  recreation  ac- 
tivities is  another  area  of  major 
concern.  Changing  land  owner- 
ship patterns,  declining  returns 
on  farm  investments,  evolving 
agricultural  practices,  fears  of 
liability  suits,  vandalism  and  rising 
property  taxes  on  the  fringe  of 
urban  areas  are  among  the  pres- 


sures affecting  public  access  to 
such  private  lands  not  managed 
primarily  for  recreation. 

What  we  must  do  .  .  .  is  create  new 
institutional  ways  for  farmers, 
foresters  and  other  landowners  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  "people" 
aspects  of  recreational  use.  If  own- 
ers incur  costs  and  recreation  users 
reap  benefits,  there  has  to  be  a  way 
for  the  users  to  repay  the  owners, 
or  there  will  simply  not  be  the 
an.ount  of  recreation  that  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  We  pride 
ourselves  in  this  country  on  our 
ability  to  let  the  free  market  regulate 
most  of  our  activities,  but  this  is 
one  area  where  we  have  not  yet 
invented  a  market  mechanism  in 
many  places.  We  need  to  encourage 
that.     —  Neil  Sampson,  American 
Forestry  Association,  March  1986 
Workshop  on  Recreation  and  Pri- 
vate Lands. 

Commission 
Recommendations 

The  PCAO  identified  no  easy 
routes  to  the  complex  objectives  of 
increasing  and  enhancing  public- 
private  partnerships.  Americans 
Outdoors:  The  Legacy,  The  Challenge 
does,  however,  contain  a  number 
of  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions for  public  and  private  action 
in  this  area. 

The  following  partial  list  high- 
lights some  major  partnership 
recommendations  and  includes 
references  to  sections  of  the  report 
that  will  give  readers  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's objectives  and  concerns: 

•  Communities  (should)  de- 
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vote  more  time,  money  and  exper- 
tise to  developing  strong  partner- 
ships with  neighborhood,  corpo- 
rate and  non-profit  groups  to 
improve  recreation  resources  in 
cities  and  to  plan  for  future  recre- 
ation needs.  —  Section  3,  Chapter  2 

•  Federal  land  management 
agencies  (should)  embrace  oppor- 
tunities for  partnerships  with  other 
government  agencies,  and  with 
for-profit  businesses  and  not-for- 
profit  organizations  (including 
identification  of  "places  where 
privately-operated  development 
can  take  place  without  impairing 
the  quality  of  resources  or  recre- 
ation experiences").  —  Section  3, 
Chapter  7 

•  Private  developers,  in  cooper- 
ation with  public  agencies,  (should) 
plan  for  and  include  recreation 
space  and  outdoor  amenities  in 
capital  projects,  with  particular 
attention  to  connecting  their  pro- 
jects to  recreation  areas  through 
greenways.  —  Section  4,  Chapter  1 

•  Local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments (should)  consider  incen- 
tives to  private  landowners  to  in- 
crease public  access,  and  review 
existing  statutes,  policies,  regula- 
tions and  practices  to  assure  that 
impediments  to  providing  public 
recreation  on  private  lands  be  re- 
moved. (There  are  specific  refer- 
ences to  state  recreation  use  and 
liability  laws  for  private  farm  and 
forest  lands,  federal  conservation 
measures  in  the  1985  Farm  Act, 
educational  programs  to  reduce 
vandalism  and  other  depreciative 
behavior  by  users  of  private  lands, 
and  public  assistance  efforts  to 
encourage  private  landowners  to 


make  their  lands  available  for 
appropriate  public  uses.)  —  Section 
4,  Chapter  2 

•  All  governments  and  the 
private  sector  (should)  make 
imaginative  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
growth-shaping  tools  to  identify 
prime  (natural,  cultural,  scenic 
and  recreation)  assets  in  growth 
planning  processes  which  also 
define  areas  most  appropriate  for 
more  intensive  development. 

—  Section  4,  Chapter  4 

•  Private  sector,  government 
and  academic  interests  (should) 
work  jointly  to  establish  a  National 
Recreation  Accounts  network  to 
facilitate  collection,  analysis  and 
sharing  of  statistical  data  and 
information  (on  recreation  values, 
environmental  factors,  supply  of 
and  demand  for  public  and  private 
recreation  resources  and  mar- 
ketplace indicators).  —  Section  4, 
Chapter  7 

•  [Congress  should  authorize 
a]  private,  non-profit  outdoor 
institution,  to  stimulate  grassroots 
leadership  and  promote  innova- 
tion and  excellence  .  .  .  The  institu- 
tion would  encourage  [public  and 
private]  leadership,  innovation 
and  excellence  primarily  through 
two  means:  awarding  grants  (for 
innovative  programs)  and  sharing 
information.  —  Section  4,  Chapter  8 


Michael  Rogers  is  a  supervisory 
recreation  planner  with  the  Recreation 
Grants  Division,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C.  He  recently 
completed  a  15-month  detail  to  the 
staff  of  the  PCAO,  where  he  sewed  as 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  State 
and  Local  Resources. 
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Outdoor  Recreation 
Enterprise:  A  Personal 
Experience 

by  Doug  Greenaway 


In  a  1985  TRENDS  issue  focus- 
ing on  "Risk  Recreation"  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  risk  recreationalists.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1974,  the  figures  were 
staggering.  Brady  and  Skjemstad 
(1974)  suggested  that  in  the  10- 
year  period  from  1964  to  1974  the 
number  of  cross  country  skiers 
rose  from  2,000  to  500,000.  Simi- 
larly, between  the  years  1971  and 
1973,  the  Southern  California 
Hang  Glider  Association  increased 
from  25  to  4000  members.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  there  has 
been  a  "falling  off"  of  these  levels 
of  increase. 

Surprisingly  there  has  not  been 
a  significant  relative  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  private  businesses 
to  accommodate  this  ever  increas- 
ing interest.  A  great  portion  of 
eager  participants  are  having  their 
needs  met  through  the  services  of 
non-profit  businesses,  clubs  and 
associations.  I  have  met  many 
professionals  in  fields  related  to 
risk  recreation.  The  predominant 
number  of  them  remain  in  em- 
ployment situations.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  each  harbors  that  entre- 
preneurial spirit  that  says:  "I  could 
do  it  better!"  But  they  don't.  I  find 
it  unique  that  motivated,  capable 
professionals  that  are  quite  com- 
fortable in  taking  physical  risks 
are  reluctant  to  take  the  emotional 
and  financial  risks  of  starting  their 
own  businesses. 

All  it  takes  is  an  idea,  a  carefully 
laid  out  plan  and  a  willingness  to 
take  a  risk.  It  helps  if  you  know 
something  about  the  service  you 
want  to  provide,  but  it's  not  essen- 
tial. In  1983, 1  knew  how  to  paddle 


a  canoe  into  remote  wilderness 
areas  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  returning  safely.  Today,  I 
find  myself  operating  a  wilderness 
centre  that  provides  experiential 
activities  and  personal  growth 
courses  to  a  broad  range  of  popu- 
lations. My  wilderness  trips  had 
been  an  activity  that  allowed  me 
to  relieve  the  pressures  of  my 
urban  businesses.  Now  they  are  a 
self-enriching  activity  that  has 
secured  my  long  range  economic 
well-being. 

Taking  Risks 

Risk  taking  holds  many  night- 
mares. Assuming  a  risk  has  a 
different  meaning  for  all  of  us. 
Financial  risks  for  me  are  a  com- 
fortable foe  that  I  engage  with 
confidence.  Parachuting  and  rock 
climbing  are  risks  I  have  taken 
with  much  trepidation  and  very 
little  confidence.  However,  as  I 
continue  to  take  these  risks,  they 
become  less  fearful  and  more 
enjoyable.  How  many  times,  as 
instructors,  have  we  coached  our 
participants  to  place  their  weight 
on  a  small  foot  hold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock  face  as  the  first  step  to 
reaching  the  summit.  What  we  are 
doing  is  starting  them  off  with 
small  risks  and  building  their 
confidence. 

Starting  your  own  commercial 
business  is  much  the  same.  The 
first  risk  you  could  take  may  be  as 
small  as  sharing  with  a  friend 
your  desire  to  own  your  own 
operation.  As  you  continue  to 
take  these  smaller  risks  you  build 
your  confidence  toward  the  day 
when  you  actually  have  to  start 
risking  your  money  and  financial 


security. 

You  can  achieve  much  towards 
reducing  your  risk  factor  by  for- 
mulating a  plan  well  in  advance  of 
the  actual  day  on  which  you  be- 
come financially  responsible.  Your 
plan  should  address  issues  such 
as  the  service  you  will  provide, 
location,  financing,  marketing, 
staffing  and  some  idea  of  what 
action  to  take  should  you  not  meet 
with  immediate  success.  With 
rock  climbing  we  learn  techniques 
that  enable  us  to  accomplish  the 
task.  However,  only  the  foolhardy 
would  climb  without  a  safety  rope. 
The  same  holds  true  in  business. 
Plan  for  success  but  allow  for 
set-backs. 

I  measure  my  success  not  only 
on  the  number  of  participants  that 
benefit  from  our  services,  but  also 
by  my  ability  to  reduce  the  debt 
load  that  I  placed  on  the  centre  by 
not  planning  carefully  enough  at 
the  outset.  In  1983,  my  partner 
came  to  me  with  an  idea  to  com- 
bine his  existing  wilderness  outfit- 
ting business  with  skill  instruction 
courses.  His  operation  was  grow- 
ing to  meet  an  increasing  demand 
from  the  public  for  canoe  and 
equipment  rentals  to  venture  off 
into  remote  areas.  A  majority  of 
our  clientele  possessed  less  than 
safe  skill  levels  for  such  trips.  His 
intention  was  to  provide  for  wil- 
derness tripping  and  basic  canoe- 
ing skills  prior  to  participants 
setting  out.  Three  years  of  concept 
re-adjustment,  market  targeting, 
course  design  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  produced  a  situa- 
tion that  little  resembles  his  in- 
tended, "basic  little  canoe  course." 
Fortunately,  we  had  the  stamina, 
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experience  and  deep  enough  pock- 
ets to  recover  from  major  errors  in 
judgment  without  causing  a  killing 
blow  to  the  enterprise. 

Financial  Projections 

Having  decided  on  the  service 
you  wish  to  provide,  you  will 
need  to  produce  your  financial 
projections.  Establish  as  much 
raw  data  on  your  expected  rev- 
enue, costs  and  desired  profit  as 
you  can  and  go  directly  to  an 
accountant.  Professional  advice  at 
this  juncture  is  critical.  Properly 
laid  out  income  projections  and 
cash  flow  summaries  are  not  only 
a  valuable  working  tool,  they  look 
good  to  the  banks.  They  show 
that  your  intentions  are  in  earnest 
and  that  your  judgment  is  sound. 
Our  accountant  put  us  in  touch 
with  a  government  tourism 
agency,  who  put  us  in  touch  with 
a  government  program  that 
brought  us  a  $60,000  development 
grant.  Check  with  your  state  or 
provincial  government  for  any 
new  business  program  monies  or 
wage  subsidies. 

Location 

The  location  of  your  enterprise 
can  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
"economic"  and  "political"  climate 
of  that  particular  region.  If  the 
physical  setting  is  conducive  to 
your  enterprise  in  both  a  poor 
region  and  a  rather  well-to-do 
region,  you  may  very  well  want  to 
investigate  the  benefits  of  locating 
in  the  less  costly  area.  Even  if  no 
financial  funding  assistance  pro- 
grams are  available,  you  will  no 
doubt  receive  tremendous  amounts 


of  information  and  assistance 
from  local  or  regional  govern- 
ments. 

If  you  offer  the  possibility  of 
future  employment,  governments 
find  it  politically  expedient  to 
help.  Use  it.  Two  prime  areas  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  continent 
where  support  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained is  in  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Both  are  actively  enticing 
tourism  operations  to  offset  re- 
liances on  natural  resource-based 
economies. 

Marketing 

When  you  have  a  product,  a 
financial  plan,  a  location  and  as- 
suming that  you  are  going  to  be 
your  own  staff  for  the  time  being, 
you  will  need  to  know  where  to 
find  your  customers  and  how  to 
let  them  know  of  your  service. 
Marketing  your  product  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  will  determine, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  your 
success  or  failure.  With  client 
volume  you  can  always  correct 
operational  or  financial  faults; 
without  them  you  are  doomed. 


Marketing  your  new  venture 
will  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
monies  you  have  available.  How- 
ever, some  constant  factors  do 
prevail.  Every  revenue  dollar 
should  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  marketing  costs  that  went 
into  making  the  revenue  dollar. 
Our  centre  was  meant  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  participants. 
Therefore,  it  followed  that  we 
needed  access  to  a  broad  section 
of  the  population.  Our  marketing 


program  was  designed  to  be  of  a 
"shotgun"  nature.  Two  years  of 
frustration  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  later  we  discovered  that 
what  we  had  needed  was  a  "rifle." 

Outdoor  Recreation 
Consultants 

Through  a  chance  meeting  and 
for  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  Danish  pastry,  I  had  a  pro- 
fessional outdoor  recreation  con- 
sultant relate  to  me  the  exact  mar- 
keting program  that  had  taken  me 
two  years  to  discover.  You  may 
not  find  your  program  at  the  cost 
of  $1.39  but  you  do  not  need  to 
spend  thousands  either.  Recre- 
ation consultants  are  not  necessar- 
ily listed  in  the  yellow  pages  but 
they  are  not  hard  to  find.  Univer- 
sities that  engage  in  outdoor  pur- 
suit studies  will  no  doubt  contain 
staff  that  are  knowledgeable  in 
advising  you  or  will  be  able  to 
assist  in  finding  someone  else  to 
help. 


Targeting 

In  the  recreation  field,  we  are 
selling  a  specialized  product  to  a 
special  segment  of  the  population. 
You  will  not  go  too  far  wrong  if 
you  follow  a  basic  rule  of  "being" 
where  your  special  segment  of  the 
population  is.  If  you  are  going  to 
offer  a  course  that  facilitates  a 
release  from  stress,  find  out  who 
is  stressed.  In  my  particular  situa- 
tion, a  $4.00  long  distance  call  to 
Statistics  Canada  provided  me 
with  a  listing  of  the  top  ten  job 
classifications  that  suffer  most 
from  the  effects  of  stress.  Nearly 
every  one  of  those  classifications 
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has  a  journal  or  trade  paper.  To 
maximize  my  return  on  marketing 
dollars  I  want  my  ad  where  the 
stressed  person  has  the  most  likely 
chance  of  reading  it.  This  exercise 
is  called  targeting.  You  have  to  do 
it  to  succeed. 

Advertising 

It  is  fundamentally  important 
not  to  rely  solely  on  media  adver- 
tising. I  know  when  every  one  of 
my  ads  "hits  the  street."  Seldom 
does  the  phone  ring  within  the 
first  few  days.  You  have  to  do 
some  personal  "mining"  for  the 
gold.  Find  key  people  that  can 
provide  access  to  groups,  organi- 
zations or  segments  of  population 
that  are  interested  in  or  can  benefit 
from  your  service.  It  can  be  as 
casual  as  asking  for  lists  of  people 
and  permission  to  send  them 
literature,  or  as  clear  cut  as  a  joint 
venture  on  specific  services. 

We  were  having  difficulty  sell- 
ing our  professional  development 
courses  on  a  direct  basis.  A  joint 
venture  with  a  management  con- 
sulting company  provided  us  with 
the  elusive  clients.  We  are  follow- 
ing suit  with  the  joint  venture 
concept  with  consulting  firms  in 
other  cities  so  that  we  have  as 
many  people  as  possible  "selling" 
for  us.  The  economic  beauty  of  the 
situation  is  that  all  these  sellers 
are  not  on  our  payroll. 

If  you  do  not  find  suitable  joint 
venture  candidates,  use  commis- 
sions to  those  in  related  fields.  If 
you  offer  backpacking  expeditions 
in  remote  locations,  try  to  make  a 
deal  with  retail  companies  that 
sell  backpacking  supplies.  Perhaps 


you  can  "rent"  their  mailing  list  or 
even  better,  be  part  of  their  mail- 
ing program  and  pay  a  commis- 
sion on  each  resulting  sale. 

Brochure 

So  far  I  have  yet  to  place  in  the 
plan  the  perceived  tool  to  ultimate 
success  —  the  BROCHURE.  Ad- 
vertising firms  will  provide  bound- 
less ideas  and  color  schemes  to  fit 
and  overfit  any  budget.  Keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  your  brochure. 
Ensure  that  it  says  what  you  want 
it  to  say.  Make  the  message  clear 
and  make  it  short.  During  design, 
allow  for  easy  insertion  of  new 
blocks  of  material  as  your  services 
change  or  expand. 

Putting  this  year's  prices  in 
your  brochure  makes  it  "this  year's 
brochure"  or,  even  worse,  next 
year's  pricing.  Remember  that 
your  brochure  is  only  a  key  to 
unlock  the  door  that  reveals  a 
personal  contact.  Brochures  that 
will  sell  your  service  by  them- 
selves are  rare  and  usually  deal 
with  curing  hair  loss. 

Whatever  your  particular  form 
of  selling  your  product  turns  out 
to  be,  do  not  get  discouraged 
when  success  isn't  immediate.  Do 
not  preclude  a  forum  for  selling 
your  service  just  because  none  of 
your  competitors  is  there.  Be  in- 
novative and  relentless. 

I  started  every  one  of  my  com- 
panies after  isolating  where  I 
would  fit  in  the  marketplace  by 
answering  three  basic  questions: 
is  it  better  than  .  .  .  newer  than 
...  or  cheaper  than  .  .  .?  When 
buyers  are  choosing  between  you 


and  your  competition,  these  fac- 
tors come  into  play.  Style  your 
business  so  that  you  can  satisfy  at 
least  two  of  these  motivators.  If 
you  can  do  all  three,  you  can't 
miss. 


Doug  Greenaway  is  President  of 
Temagami  Wilderness,  Temagami, 
Ontario,  Canada. 
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Program 

by  Ken  Gilbertson 


"I'm  sorry,  but  this  event  is 
only  for  college  students."  This  is 
a  response  community  members 
commonly  expect  to  hear  when 
they  inquire  about  a  university's 
outdoor  program.  Fortunately, 
they  are  pleasantly  surprised 
when  informed  that  the  outdoor 
program  is  open  to  everybody. 

Non-academic  outdoor  pro- 
grams in  higher  education  institu- 
tions are  increasing  around  the 
United  States.  They  are  recognized 
as  an  important  aspect  of  student 
life.  They  are  also  improving  in 
diversity  of  services  and  in  the 
quality  of  support  that  institu- 
tional administrations  provide 
(such  as  staffing,  salaries  and 
general  funding).  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  improvements,  funding 
remains  a  constant  threat  to  out- 
door programs  as  well  as  the  entire 
institution. 

This  article  will  discuss  means 
to  increase  the  financial  base  of  an 
outdoor  program  in  higher  educa- 
tion using  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Duluth  Outdoor  Program 
as  a  model.  In  short,  how  can  an 
outdoor  program  be  commercially 
viable? 

Program  philosophy 

Outdoor  programs  are  dedi- 
cated to  providing  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities  to 
the  university  community  to  en- 
hance the  student  experience. 
They  are  committed  to  a  variety  of 
outdoor  experiences  including 
camping  trips  to  areas  both  local 
and  national,  skills  development 
such  as  backpacking,  rock  climb- 
ing, canoeing,  kayaking,  etc.,  and 


Participants  of  a  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Outdoor  Program. 


special  events  such  as  inviting 
guest  speakers  to  the  campus.  In 
addition  to  providing  these  experi- 
ences, the  accessibility  to  partici- 
pants is  traditionally  a  high  prior- 
ity. 

The  experience  is  accessible  by 
setting  costs  so  low  that  a  typical 
college  student  can  afford  to  par- 
ticipate. Therein  lies  a  philosophi- 
cal problem.  The  low-cost  accessi- 
bility factor  allows  student  partici- 
pation yet  hinders  access  by  other 
potential  non-student  partici- 
pants. This  hindrance  occurs  in 
two  ways. 

a.  The  low  rates  are  subsidized 
by  institutional  funds.  The  result 
is  that  non-university  people  are 
not  supported  by  the  university 
and  therefore  cannot  participate 
in  program  events. 

b.  Low  rates  for  access  and 
programs  geared  for  "college  stu- 
dents" tend  to  be  targeted  for  the 
traditional  student  who  is  between 
17  and  21  years  old.  This  means 
activities  which  are  usually  strenu- 
ous and  fast  paced.  Excluded  are  a 
large  percentage  of  people  who 


might  otherwise  participate  in  an 
outdoor  program  activity. 

Program  philosophies  need  to 
allow  for  activities  and  accessibility 
by  non-traditional  (older,  minor- 
ity, disabled,  etc.)  students  and  by 
community  members.  For  instance 
50  percent  of  the  UMD  users  are 
either  non-traditional  students  or 
non-students.  A  higher  education 
institution  is  a  community  re- 
source. Outdoor  programs  need 
to  serve  as  a  resource  as  well. 

Commercial  aspects  in 
higher  education 

While  educational  institutions 
are  not  commercial  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  they  can  still 
use  aspects  of  commercialism  to 
enhance  their  outdoor  programs. 
There  are  three  general  areas  to 
consider  in  enhancing  a  financial 
base. 

a.  Marketing  —  Marketing 
serves  as  the  foundation  to  the 
program.  What  image  does  the 
program  project?  If  the  advertising 
graphics  are  well  laid  out  and  of 
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top  quality,  people  will  perceive 
the  program  as  top  quality.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  graphics  and 
general  appearance  of  the  program 
are  sloppy,  people  tend  to  per- 
ceive the  program  as  sophomoric. 

During  the  Fall  conference 
(1985)  of  the  Minnesota  Natural- 
ists' Association,  Dr.  Paul  Risk  of 
Penn  State  University  related  that, 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  a  person  will 
only  rise  about  two  points  on  the 
scale  with  his  or  her  audience  if 
successful  in  the  presentation. 
"Keeping  that  in  mind,  why  start 
at  a  five?  Begin  the  program  with 
as  many  points  as  you  can  before 
you  start,"  was  his  response  to 
this  awareness. 

Advertise  frequently  and 
consistently.  Events  generally 
need  to  be  advertised  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  event. 
Place  advertisements  commu- 
nity-wide and  in  established 
locations  such  as  in  specific 
newspaper  columns  or  sporting 
goods  shops  where  people  can 
easily  find  what  events  are 
happening.  Establish  consistent 
places  on  campus  as  well. 

The  audience  targeted  is 
essential.  The  national  trend  is 
that,  on  the  average,  25  percent 
of  daytime  college  students  are 
older  than  25  years.  Other  non- 
traditional  students  are  minor- 
ity groups,  international  stu- 
dents and  the  physically  dis- 
abled. If  programs  are  only 
targeted  toward  the  traditional 
college  student  who  is  between 
17  and  21  years  old,  then  a 
large  percentage  of  the  univer- 
sity community  is  being  over- 


looked. 

Other  audiences  to  target  for 
are  community  members  (work- 
ing population).  A  fee  structure 
can  be  established  that  allows 
students  the  discount  they 
should  have  and  the  increased 
price  non-students  pay  can 
help  carry  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  end  result  is  more 
extensive  programming  while 
maintaining  cost  accessibility 
for  students. 

Agencies  are  an  additional 
audience.  The  University  of 
Minnesota,  Duluth  (UMD) 
Outdoor  Program  offers  Red 
Cross  sailing  and  canoeing 
instructor  courses  to  local 
camps  such  as  the  YMCA  and 
Girl  Scouts.  They  also  offer 
courses  in  river  rescue  to  com- 
munity rescue  squads.  Income 
generated  from  these  agencies 
enables  students  to  attend  sub- 
sidized courses  and  buy  equip- 
ment that  otherwise  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain. 

b.  Services  —  Services  offered 
by  the  program  encourage  use. 
Equipment  rental,  trips  and  a  trip 
planning  facility  are  traditional 
services  offered.  Additional  ser- 
vices such  as  instruction  at  all  skill 
levels  from  beginner  to  instructor 
builds  depth.  Providing  programs 
for  freshmen  helps  them  adjust  to 
college  life.  This  in  turn  builds 
retention,  and  programs  that  en- 
hance retention  rates  in  univer- 
sities are  favorable.  Students  par- 
ticipating in  the  UMD  Freshman 
Orientation  Trips  program  have  a 
73  percent  retention  rate  compared 
to  a  53  percent  rate  for  non-par- 


ticipating students. 

Activities  and  events  need  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  academic 
calendar.  Many  programs  function 
only  within  the  academic  school 
calendar.  Summertime  is  ideal  to 
provide  community  services  and 
more  extensive  programs.  Operat- 
ing programs  that  are  season- 
dependent  can  have  great  market 
values.  UMD  naturalists  run  a 
maple  sugarbush  (syrup)  opera- 
tion in  the  Spring.  This  event 
includes  income,  education,  recre- 
ation and  community  service. 
College  students  lead  tours  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  and  the  syrup  produced 
is  sold.  This  results  in  a  self- 
operating  program. 

c.  Programming  -  The  way  indi- 
vidual programs  are  run  deter- 
mines the  financial  stability  of  the 
entire  program.  Each  program 
category  should  be  strong  enough 
to  operate  on  its  own.  When  this 
is  attained,  no  single  program's 
failure  can  ruin  the  department. 

The  UMD  rental  center  in- 
cludes indoor  games  like  video 
games.  The  question  is  often 
asked  if  the  outdoor  equipment 
rental  should  be  separated  from 
the  video  games  and  billiards 
operation.  Equipment  rental 
benefits  from  the  revenue 
created  by  video  games  and 
billiards.  Outdoor  equipment 
rental  is  high  maintenance,  low 
revenue-producing  while  the 
indoor  games  are  inverse.  The 
UMD  Outdoor  Program  gener- 
ates an  average  of  $40,000  per 
year  on  video  games  and  bil- 
liards while  equipment  rental 


generates  an  average  of 
$7,000.00  annually  (see  Figure 
1). 

The  games  and  equipment 
rental  center  is  managed  as  a 
small  business.  When  Outdoor 
Program  trips  are  run,  the  trip 
must  pay  for  the  equipment 
just  as  any  other  customer.  If 
trips  failed  to  pay  for  rental 
equipment,  then  the  equipment 
would  also  be  unavailable  to 
regular  paying  customers. 


UMD  Outdoor  Program 
revenues  (gross)  from  three 
sources 

Short  term  events  such  as 
hour-long  hikes  or  clinics  such 
as  ski  waxing  at  no  cost  to  the 
participant  encourages  atten- 
dance. These  programs  serve 
as  an  introduction  and  promote 
further  involvement  with  the 
program  by  participants.  These 
events  should  be  scheduled  at 
various  times  (midday,  even- 
ing, weekends)  to  allow  for  a 
variety  of  audiences. 

Trips  are  targeted  for  stu- 
dents during  the  academic  year 
and  for  non-students  in  the 
summer.  All  trips  have  a  price 
breakdown  for  students  and 
non-students.  Non-students' 
costs  include  instructor  wages 
and  marketing  whereas  stu- 
dents' prices  exclude  these 
factors.  All  trips  are  planned  to 
generate  additional  revenues 
beyond  actual  trip  costs.  These 
revenues  allow  a  buffer  to  carry 
trips  that  occasionally  run  into 
a  deficit  or  to  purchase  special 
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equipment  such  as  climbing 
skins  for  skis. 

Summer  trips  are  more  ex- 
tensive. All  summer  trips  are 
targeted  more  for  the  working 
population  and  are  intended  to 
be  profit-making.  Summer  in- 
comes generate  funds  that  carry 
the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
low-income  programs  as  well 
as  some  staff  wages. 

Instructional  courses.  The 
Outdoor  Program  began  an 
instructional  program  in  1986 
called  the  Kayak  and  Canoe 
Institute  (KG).  This  program 
offers  instruction  in  kayaking  - 
Whitewater  and  touring;  and 
canoeing  -  open  and  decked 
boats  as  well  as  in  Whitewater 
and  flatwater  conditions.  Three 
instructors  operated  the  pro- 
gram the  first  year.  In  three 
months  it  generated  $5,000. 
Although  the  first  year  did  not 
produce  profit,  it  did  break 
even.  Projections  for  1987  are 
directed  at  five  instructors  and 
$20,000  gross  income.  There 
are  many  ways  to  establish 
instructional  programs  like  the 
KCI.  Climbing  and  sailing  in- 
struction are  relatively  easy  to 
establish.  The  Mission  Bay 
Aquatic  Center  at  San  Diego 
State  University  is  a  good  model 


of  a  sailing  program  that  utilizes 
commercial  aspects  well  in  the 
university  setting. 

Special  events  fill  the  niche 
of  non-active  participation. 
Famous  travelers,  writers  or 
otherwise  accomplished  people 
in  the  outdoors  give  presenta- 
tions on  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periences. These  programs 
attract  the  largest  attendance. 
Although  these  events  do  not 
need  to  be  income-dependent, 
they  usually  are  income- 
generating.  Profits  are  useful  in 
enabling  more  programs  to  be 
offered . 

Will  Steger,  co-leader  of  the 
1986  unassisted  trek  to  the 
North  Pole,  spoke  at  the  UMD 
campus.  His  presentation  gen- 
erated approximately  $1,500 
(these  proceeds  went  to  support 
the  expedition).  More  impor- 
tantly, these  presentations  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the 
many  people  who  enjoy  out- 
door experiences  vicariously. 

Growth  patterns 

In  six  years  of  existence  (1981  - 
1986)  the  UMD  Outdoor  Program 
has  grown  from  a  $34,000  annual 
budget  to  a  $107,000  budget.  Of 
the  $107,000  budget,  28  percent  is 
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university-subsidized.  The  re- 
maining 72  percent  is  income-gen- 
erated through  user  fees.  Three 
significant  programs  (see  Figure  1) 
are  income-producing  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  support  a  staff  of  24, 
purchase  equipment  and  maintain 
a  resource  library. 

Conclusion 

Terms  such  as  marketing,  ser- 
vices, revenues  and  target  audi- 
ence are  as  much  a  concern  with 
higher  education  institutions  as 
they  are  with  private  business.  If 
the  books  don't  balance  in  an 
outdoor  program,  it  will  cease  to 
exist  just  as  in  any  other  business. 
Although  there  is  a  fine  line  be- 
tween education-oriented  service 
and  income-oriented  service 
(where  it  can  be  detrimental  to 
become  overly  income-oriented), 
commercial  aspects  within  out- 
door programs  are  healthy  tools  to 
use  in  maintaining  a  program. 
Commercial  aspects  can  reduce 
the  dependency  many  programs 
have  on  grants  and  endowments 
and  can  stretch  limited  monies 
through  creative  planning  with 
sound  management. 


Ken  Gilbertson  is  Director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 
Outdoor  Program. 


Outdoor  recreation  carries  with 
it  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
park  and  recreation  professional: 
in  contrast  to  much  of  our  eco- 
nomy's activities,  outdoor  recre- 
ation is  an  area  where  "more"  is 
not  necessarily  "better."  Entre- 
preneurship is  especially  critical  in 
this  field  because  the  outdoor 
recreation  professional  needs  to 
inform  the  creative,  forward-look- 
ing vision  with  an  ethical  stance 
that  respects  the  fragile  outdoor 
environment  and  the  importance 
of  solitude  in  much  outdoor  experi- 
ence. Outdoor  experiences  are  prob- 
ably best  provided  in  small  units; 
thus,  there  will  be  a  great  need 
for  innovative  managers.  Because 
of  the  traditional  independence  of 
the  outdoorsperson  and  because 
of  the  inherently  risky  nature  of 
the  outdoor  resource,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  outdoor  recreation 
professionals  who  are  prepared  to 
act  and  to  analyze  systematically 
the  implications  of  those  actions. 

Entrepreneurship  and 
Outdoor  Recreation 

Entrepreneurship  ca  n  be 
thought  of  as  an  approach  to  the 
management  of  a  business,  a  ser- 
vice or  even  a  program  within  an 
organization.  We  often  think  of 
entrepreneurs  as  individuals  will- 
ing to  assume  a  risk,  usually  finan- 
cial, where  if  the  enterprise  is 
successful,  the  entrepreneur  will 
reap  a  profit. 

The  entrepreneur  can  be 
thought  of  as  an  individual  who 
has  the  vision  to  see  that  there  are 
needs  to  be  met  and  has  the  capa- 
bility to  bring  together  the  re- 


sources necessary  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  outdoor  recreation 
realm,  entrepreneurs  are  in  the 
business  of  understanding  how  to 
create  leisure  experiences  in  the 
natural  environment  and/or  how 
to  provide  support  to  enable  these 
experiences  to  occur. 

Discussing  entrepreneurship  in 
their  book  Commercial  Leisure  Ser- 
vices, Bullaro  and  Edginton  (1986) 
write: 

An  entrepreneur  is  a  person  who 
owns  or  invests  in  a  business.  This 
person  takes  the  risk  by  investing 
time,  talent  or  financial  resources 
to  contribute  to  the  operation  of  the 
business.  An  entrepreneur  is  a 
person  who  brings  about  innovation 
by  creating  new  services  that  serve 
existing  needs  or  help  create  new 
markets  .  .  .  By  venturing  into 
areas  that  entail  risk,  the  entre- 
preneur must  deal  with  uncer- 
tainty. Entrepreneurs  often  have  to 
break  with  tradition  to  develop 
innovative  products  and  services  .  . 
.  They  are  proactive  rather  than 
reactive  in  dealing  with  uncertainty 
.  .  .  They  are  pace  setters  of  oppor- 
tunity, (p.  20-21) 

Entrepreneurship  need  not  be 
restricted  to  only  those  who  own  a 
business.  Much  attention  is  being 
focused  now  in  the  management 
literature  on  the  idea  of  entre- 
preneurship as  the  systematic 
seeking  out  of  opportunities  for 
innovation  (Drucker,  1985);  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  entrepre- 
neurship can  and  should  occur 
in  existing  organizations  as  well  as 
in  new  ventures  (see  for  example, 
Pinchot,  1985,  on  "intrapreneur- 
ship"). 
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Educating  individuals  for  en- 
trepreneurial roles  in  the  out-of- 
doors  involves  preparing  mana- 
gers to  operate  with  a  value  struc- 
ture that  emphasizes  innovation, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
financial  and  other  realities  that 
impact  upon  service  delivery. 
Further,  it  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  value  structure  that 
acknowledges  that  the  continued 
preservation  and  conservation  of 
the  natural  environment  is  critical 
to  maintaining  optimal  experi- 
ences in  the  out-of-doors. 

Establishing  an  educational 
program  must  therefore  focus  on 
the  transmittal  of  skills  and  com- 
petencies related  to  entrepreneur- 
ship,  while  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mitting values  related  to  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  environment. 
One  basic  strategy  which  can  be 
employed  is  to  emphasize  innova- 
tion, focusing  on  disciplined  and 
active  ways  to  bring  about  new 
outdoor  recreation  experiences 
and  to  improve  outdoor  recreation 
service  delivery. 


Commercial  Outdoor 
Recreation 

Commercial  recreation  organi- 
zations are  abundant  in  our  soci- 
ety. They  contribute  greatly  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. A  commercial  recreation  busi- 
ness may  be  thought  of  as  an 
organization  that  exists  to  provide 
a  service  or  a  product  that  meets 
people's  leisure  needs  for  a  profit. 
Most  commercial  recreation  or- 
ganizations are  operated  as  small 
businesses,  employing  100  or 
fewer  individuals.  The  leisure 


services  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$300  billion  a  year  and  over  95 
percent  of  this  dollar  figure  is  in 
what  could  be  described  as  the 
commercial  recreation  sector,  as 
contrasted  with  the  public  sector. 

In  describing  various  dimen- 
sions of  the  commercial  recreation 
industry  in  the  United  States, 
Bullaro  and  Edginton  (1975,  p. 
39-40)  have  suggested  that  enter- 
prises can  be  divided  into  five 
classifications.  Provision  of  recre- 
ation services  in  the  natural  envi- 
ronment is  one  of  these  major 
categories.  Their  basic  definition 
of  businesses  operating  in  this 
classification  is  that  they  are  "or- 
ganizations that  depend  upon 
natural  resources  for  the  im- 
plementation of  their  services." 
Bullaro  and  Edginton  further  note 
that  individuals  engaged  in  these 
kinds  of  businesses  are  involved 
primarily  in  ensuring  a  pleasurable 
and  safe  recreation  experience 
(p-40). 

The  importance  of  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  is  growing  as 
states  are  in  the  midst  of  declines 
in  traditional  sources  of  economic 
strength  such  as  manufacturing, 
or  in  Oregon's  case,  the  timber 
industry.  Tourism,  a  dimension  of 
the  leisure  services  field  which  is 
largely  based  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation, is  being  used  and  promoted 
to  replace  the  declining  industries. 
This  pressure  to  enhance  tourism 
and  hence  outdoor  recreation 
makes  it  even  more  critical  that 
outdoor  recreation  professionals 
become  well  educated. 

Trends  and  Issues 


Outdoor  recreation  entre- 
preneurs know  to  read  the  hori- 
zon, both  to  search  for  oppor- 
tunities for  innovation  and  to 
anticipate  and  plan  for  potential 
problems.  Some  demographic 
trends  will  influence  the  commer- 
cial provider.  For  example,  the 
greatest  population  shift  in  the 
next  decade  will  be  the  increase  in 
households  headed  by  people 
aged  35-54  —  an  increase  expected 
to  be  around  30  percent.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  this  group  is 
substantial  (Bowyer,  1987).  Shifts 
in  demand  for  leisure  services  are 
occurring.  We  find  more  people 
looking  for  "experience  program- 
ming" —  opportunities  to  experi- 
ence certain  emotional  outcomes 
from  recreation  participation. 

One  of  those  experiences  de- 
sired by  many  people  is  the  feeling 
of  risk;  thus  we  see  growth  in  the 
higher  perceived  risk  activities. 
The  outdoor  experience  is  increas- 
ingly being  used  for  therapeutic 
purposes  with  special  populations 
such  as  youth  in  trouble,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional growth,  as  with  execu- 
tive challenge  programs. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  signs 
of  growth  are  becoming  evident, 
signs  of  concern  are  emerging. 
The  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors  has  called 
for  the  promotion  of  an  outdoor 
ethic.  Land  use  controls  and  per- 
mit systems  are  expanding.  User 
conflicts  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent. The  insurance  companies 
are  dictating  what  can  and  can't 
be  done,  at  least  commercially,  in 
the  outdoors.  Leadership  certifica- 
tion remains  a  hotly  debated  issue. 
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Clearly,  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  enter- 
prises abound,  but  so  do  business 
risks.  Educating  the  entrepreneur 
for  success  in  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  presents  a  formidable 
challenge.  Part  of  the  challenge 
relates  to  knowing  how  to  educate 
in  a  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment; and  part  of  the  challenge 
comes  from  trying  to  change  long 
established  institutions. 

An  Entrepreneurial 
Curriculum  Design  for 
Outdoor  Recreation 

A  key  step  in  the  development 
of  a  curriculum  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals to  work  as  entrepreneurs 
in  the  outdoor  recreation  field  is 
the  identification  of  core  skills. 
During  the  past  several  decades  a 
number  of  studies  have  identified 
various  skills  required  by  entre- 
preneurs (Schumpeter,  1934; 
McClelland,  1965;  Knight,  1971). 
More  recently,  Carland,  Hoy, 
Boulton  and  Carland  (1984),  in 
synthesizing  a  large  number  of 
studies  concerning  entrepreneur- 
ial skills,  have  suggested  that  risk 
taking,  innovation,  need  for 
achievement,  self  confidence, 
communications  skills  and  au- 
tonomy are  the  most  frequently 
identified.  In  the  recreation  field, 
Sheffield  and  Mendell  (1987)  have 
reviewed  the  concepts  of  entre- 
preneurship  and  concluded  that 
innovation,  initiative,  self  confi- 
dence and  self  reliance  are  key 
skills  for  leisure  professionals. 

In  building  a  curriculum 
paradigm  for  educating  individu- 
als for  effectiveness  in  entre- 
preneurial roles  in  the  out-of- 


doors,  one  model  might  include 
the  following  areas:  entrepreneur- 
ship;  philosophical  and  ethical 
perspectives;  outdoor  recreation 
management  and  evaluation 
techniques;  outdoor  recreation 
skills;  information  management; 
communications  skills;  leadership 
and  facilitation  of  group  processes, 
and  self  knowledge.  Following  is 
a  short  description  of  each  of  these 
areas. 

Entrepreneurship.  Skills  to  be 
taught  in  the  entrepreneurial  area 
include  innovation,  risk-taking, 
creativity  and  idea  generation, 
vision,  change  management,  and 
problem-solving  and  decision 
making.  The  focus  of  curriculum 
activities  here  is  on  cultivating  an 
attitude  and  a  value  structure  that 
encourage  bringing  about  change 
and  innovation  in  a  disciplined 
and  active  way.  Entrepreneurship 
involves  teaching  individuals  how 
to  take  calculated  and  justifiable 
risks. 

Philosophical  and  Ethical  Perspec- 
tives. An  individual's  philosophy 
gives  direction  to  behavior.  The 
same  could  be  said  about  commer- 
cial outdoor  recreation  organiza- 
tions. A  philosophy  is  a  general 
guide  that  establishes  how  indi- 
viduals behave. 

Ethics  may  be  thought  of  as 
rules.  Many  philosophical  and 
ethical  issues  arise  in  relation  to 
the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation 
services  for  a  profit.  At  the  heart 
of  this  issue  is  the  need  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  environment, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing 
reasonable  access  to  assure  that 
the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 


individuals  can  be  met.  Good 
knowledge  of  ecological  processes 
and  the  impact  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation activities  on  the  environment 
is  required  as  a  foundation  for 
developing  an  ethical  stance. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management 
and  Evaluation  Techniques.  Manage- 
ment can  be  thought  of  as  the 
process  of  working  with  and 
through  resources  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  an  outdoor  recreation 
enterprise.  Managing  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises  involves 
knowledge  of  financial  methods, 
marketing  and  human  resource 
management.  Evaluation  is  the 
process  of  determining  the  impact 
of  the  services  upon  the  customer, 
as  well  as  an  internal  process  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  way 
in  which  services  are  delivered. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Skills.  The 
acquisition  of  specific  outdoor 
recreation  skills  that  can  be  taught 
or  demonstrated  is  also  an  essen- 
tial curriculum  component.  These 
types  of  skills  are  very  diverse  and 
first  require  the  individual  entre- 
preneur to  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  skill  and  to  practice  it  prior  to 
actually  leading  or  supervising  an 
activity.  The  range  of  outdoor 
skills  that  can  be  acquired  is  sub- 
stantial, varying  from  knowledge 
of  skiing  to  fishing  to  natural  his- 
tory interpretation. 

Information  Management.  Nais- 
bett  (1982)  has  described  the  era 
we  live  in  as  the  "information 
age."  One's  ability  to  handle  and 
process  information  will  be  central 
in  maintaining  an  up-to-date  pro- 
gressive outdoor  recreation  enter- 
prise. We  live  in  a  period  of  time 
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where  knowledge  is  expanding 
exponentially.  For  example,  the 
half-life  of  management  knowl- 
edge is  seven  years.  In  order  to 
remain  up-to-date,  the  outdoor 
entrepreneur  will  have  to  be  able 
to  use  the  tools  of  the  information 
era,  primarily  computer  hardware 
and  software.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, one  will  also  have  to 
continue  to  grow  and  learn 
throughout  his  or  her  career; 
therefore,  there  will  be  a  need  to 
"learn  how  to  learn." 

Communications  Skills.  The 
transfer  of  information  from  one 
person  to  another  person  in  the 
outdoor  environment  requires 
good  use  of  communications 
skills.  In  order  to  transmit  infor- 
mation concerning  outdoor  recre- 
ation pursuits  and  the  value  and 
benefits  of  the  leisure  experience 
in  the  natural  environment,  the 
entrepreneur  must  communicate 
with  a  variety  of  audiences.  This 
will  require  not  only  good  speak- 
ing ability,  but  also  the  ability  to 
write  effectively.  It  will  also  re- 
quire acquisition  of  skills  related 
to  teaching  and  the  use  of  contem- 
porary technology  to  transmit 
information. 

Leadership  and  Facilitation  of 
Group  Processes.  Effective  leader- 
ship in  an  entrepreneurial  envi- 
ronment often  requires  a  great 
deal  of  commitment,  vision  and 
ability  to  move  others.  Leadership 
skills  in  the  outdoor  recreation 
arena  often  involve  empowering 
others  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
engaging  in  outdoor  pursuits  in  a 
safe  manner.  Since  many  outdoor 
recreation  events  take  place  in 
group  settings,  the  processes  as- 


sociated with  creating  successful 
groups  are  also  valuable.  In  the 
outdoor  environment,  patterns  of 
action  occur  in  groups  that  influ- 
ence individual  and  collective 
behavior.  Knowledge  of  how  and 
why  group  processes  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  such  behavior  is 
important  to  produce  positive, 
successful  leisure  experiences. 

Self  Knowledge .  By  self  knowl- 
edge we  mean  the  cultivation  of 
personal  characteristics  that  enable 
an  individual  to  cope  with  the 
uncertainties  of  operating  in  an 
entrepreneurial  environment. 
Successful  entrepreneurs  are  often 
individuals  who  are  inner  or  self- 
directed;  that  is,  they  do  not  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  external  direc- 
tion to  inspire  their  actions.  Other 
characteristics  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  outdoor  recreation  entre- 
preneur include  openness  and 
personal  flexibility.  In  order  to 
operate  successfully  in  a  dynamic 
environment  requiring  change, 
one  must  be  open  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  change.  Personal  flexi- 
bility is  required  because  of  the 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity  often 
faced  by  the  entrepreneur.  Accu- 
rate self-assessment  is  also  crucial 
for  the  safety  of  clientele  as  well  as 
for  continued  self-guided  profes- 
sional education. 


Summary 

Translating  these  skill  descrip- 
tions into  courses  and  other  learn- 
ing formats  is  truly  a  challenge. 
Much  learning  comes  from  direct 
experience.  Thus  a  key  component 
of  educating  for  entrepreneurship 
in  outdoor  recreation  is  practice. 


The  commercial  outdoor  recre- 
ation provider  also  needs  a  great 
deal  of  traditional  business  skills. 
Continued  study  beyond  the  lei- 
sure services  field  is  a  wise  strat- 
egy. The  orientation  of  a  prepara- 
tion program  must  focus  on  teach- 
ing processes  first,  because  they 
are  lasting,  and  content  second 
because  it  changes  rapidly.  Learn- 
ing to  learn,  developing  an  ethical 
stance,  learning  to  do  research 
and  evaluation,  learning  to  lead, 
knowing  how  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  innovation,  knowing 
how  to  provide  vision  to  an  or- 
ganization —  these  process  skills 
will  provide  a  lasting  foundation 
in  a  complex,  rapidly  changing 
environment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  mission 
of  the  outdoor  recreation  profes- 
sion is  to  help  people  have  high- 
quality  recreative  experiences  in 
the  out-of-doors  in  ways  that  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  the  user 
from  harm.  An  outdoor  recreation 
preparation  program  should  be 
committed  to  the  education  of 
managers  for  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  who  can  contribute 
to  creative,  innovative  and  respon- 
sible growth  in  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation field. 


Mary  Facth  Chenery,  Ph.D.,  is 
Associate  Professor  and  Director, 
Institute  of  Recreation  Research  and 
Service,  and  Christopher  R.  Edginton, 
Ph.D.,  is  Associate  Professor  and 
Head,  Department  of  Leisure  Studies 
and  Services,  Unwersity  of  Oregon. 
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Today's  Outdoor 
Retailing  Opportunities 

by  Glenn  A.  Bischoff 


Specialty  retailing,  as  a  rule,  is 
a  hazardous  business  in  which  to 
compete.  When  one  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ever-changing  whim 
of  the  American  public,  the  poten- 
tial for  unrequited  failure  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  resounding  success. 

This  is  especially  true  for  the 
outdoor  specialty  retailer.  Not 
only  does  the  specialty  retailer 
have  to  contend  with  the  common 
problems  all  smaller  retailers  face 
(competition  from  other  retailers, 
including  major  chains,  depart- 
ment stores  and  discounters;  em- 
ployee relations;  cash  flow  man- 
agement; and  lease  negotiation  — 
to  name  a  few),  but  he  or  she  must 
also  deal  with  the  seasonal  nature 
of  an  already  fragile  business.  In 
other  words,  when  it  doesn't 
snow,  a  ski  retailer's  business  can 
be  hurt  considerably,  if  not  ruined 
altogether. 

So  why  would  anyone  want  to 
be  an  outdoor  specialty  retailer? 
Most  choose  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness because  of  their  love  of  the 
outdoors,  to  satisfy  a  desire  to 
turn  a  hobby  into  a  vocation.  But 
is  that  reason  enough?  Probably 
not.  Anyone  that  intends  to  forge 
a  career  as  an  outdoor  specialty 
retailer  must  examine  the  real 
business  opportunities  that  exist 
in  this  narrowly  focused  industry. 
The  questions  that  must  be 
answered  include: 

•  How  often  do  Americans 
participate  in  outdoor  activities? 

•  What  outdoor  sports  are  their 
favorites? 

•  How  does  their  outdoor  par- 
ticipation compare  with  their  other 


leisure-time  pursuits? 

•  Who  is  the  outdoor  parti- 
cipant? 

•  How  can  their  participation 
in  the  outdoors  be  increased? 

•  How  can  this  customer  be 
reached? 

•  What  are  the  obstacles  facing 
the  outdoor  sports  industry? 

•  How  are  these  obstacles  im- 
pacting the  specialty  retailer? 

America's  Outdoor 
Participation 

It  would  seem  that,  based  on 
the  1985  "Sports  Participation 
Study"  conducted  by  the  Chicago- 
based  National  Sporting  Goods 
Association  (NSGA),  Americans 
are  as  interested  in  the  outdoors 
as  they  have  ever  been.  Of  the  top 
ten  participation  categories,  seven 
had  a  strong  connection  to  the 
outdoors.  Swimming  was  the 
number  one  participation  sport, 
with  73.3  million  participants  in 
1985.  A  "participant"  was  defined 
as  anyone  seven  years  of  age  or 
older  who  participated  more  than 
once  in  a  given  sport  during  the 
calendar  year.  For  some  sports, 
specifically  swimming,  cycling, 
exercise  walking,  exercising  with 
equipment,  running/jogging,  calis- 
thenics and  aerobics,  a  participant 
was  defined  as  someone  seven 
years  of  age  or  older  who  partici- 
pated in  the  sport  six  or  more 
times  within  the  year.  Table  1 
provides  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  44  sports  included  in 
NSGA's  sports  participation 
study. 

While  it  is  clear  from  this  data 
that  outdoor  sports  enjoy  a  fairly 


healthy  level  of  participation  over- 
all, the  majority  of  these  activities 
fall  well  behind  other  traditional 
recreational  avenues  like  bowling, 
softball,  golf,  tennis,  basketball 
and  baseball,  which  appear  to 
have  more  universal  appeal.  Only 
hunting/shooting  and  hiking,  in 
addition  to  the  four  sports  listed 
in  the  top  ten,  approach  the  popu- 
larity of  the  non-outdoor  sports. 

While  overall  participation  is  an 
important  yardstick  for  evaluating 
the  potential  of  the  outdoor  retail- 
ing industry,  participation  growth 
probably  has  a  greater  impact. 
According  to  the  NSGA  survey, 
camping  drew  the  second  greatest 
total  of  new  participants  in  1985, 
with  7.4  million,  just  behind  exer- 
cising with  equipment,  which 
enjoyed  an  increase  of  8.1  million 
last  year.  Also  in  the  top  ten  were 
cycling  (ranked  fourth  with  6.4 
million  new  participants),  motor 
boating  (eighth  with  4.9  million) 
and  fresh  water  fishing  (ninth 
with  4.7  million). 

After  the  top  ten  activities, 
however,  the  numbers  of  new 
participants  generated  by  outdoor 
activities  drops  off  fairly  signifi- 
cantly. Hunting/shooting  was 
ranked  19th  with  2.9  million  new 
participants,  while  water  skiing 
(2.6  million)  and  hiking  (2.4  mil- 
lion) were  ranked  22nd  and  23rd, 
respectively.  The  remainder  of  the 
outdoor  sports  included  in  the 
study  look  like  this:  Horseback 
riding  (23rd  -  2.4  million),  fly 
fishing  (27th  -  2.2  million),  salt 
water  fishing  and  canoeing  (28th  - 
2.1  million),  backpacking  and 
alpine  skiing  (31st  -  1.8  million), 
mountain/rock  climbing  (34th  - 
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1.6  million),  sailing  (35th  -  1.3 
million),  nordic  skiing  (tied  with 
archery  for  36th  place  with  1.1 
million),  snowmobiling  (39th  -  0.7 
million),  boardsailing  (40th  -  0.6 
million)  and  boardsurfing  (42nd  - 
0.4  million). 

It  would  appear  at  first  glance 
that,  for  the  most  part,  outdoor 
sports  lag  far  behind  the  non-out- 
door sports  in  terms  of  overall 
participation  and  growth.  How- 
ever, when  looking  at  percentage 
growth,  six  outdoor  activities 
place  among  the  top  ten  fastest 
growing  sports,  and  a  seventh, 
canoeing,  was  the  11th  fastest 
growing  sport,  showing  a  36.2 
percent  gain  from  1984  to  1985. 
Table  2  ranks  the  top  ten  activities 
in  terms  of  percentage  growth. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  outdoor 
sports  included  in  the  study 
showed  healthy  percentage  in- 
creases over  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  rest,  nordic  skiing  and  snow- 
mobiling showed  the  biggest 
gains,  at  25  percent  each. 

One  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  NSGA  Sports 
Participation  Study  is  that  Amer- 
icans are  very  active  in  sports  and 
recreation;  each  of  the  44  sports 
included  in  the  study  showed 
growth  over  the  previous  year. 
Also,  since  at  least  four  outdoor 
sports  were  among  the  top  ten  in 
overall  participation,  number  of 
new  participants  and  percentage 
growth,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  state  of  the  outdoor  sports 
industry,  from  a  participation 
standpoint,  is  solid. 

Data  from  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS),  a  bureau  of  the 


TABLE  1  —  Sports  Participation 

Swimming  —  73.3  million  participants 

CYCLING  —  50.7  million 

CAMPING  —  46.4  million 

FRESH  WATER  FISHING  —  43.4  million 

Exercise  walking  —  41.5  million 

Bowling  —  35.7  million 

Exercising  with  equipment  —  32. 1  million 

MOTOR  BOATING  —  26.6  million 

Running/Jogging  —  26.3  million 

Softball  —  26.3  million 


Calisthenics  —  26.1  million 

Aerobic  exercising  —  23.9  million 

Billiards/pool  —  23.0  million 

HUNTING/SHOOTING  —  22.0  million 

HIKING  —  21.1  million 

Volleyball  — 20.1  million 

Basketball  —  19.5  million 

Tennis  —  19.0  million 

Golf —18.5  million 

Roller  Skating  —  18.1  million 


WATER  SKIING  —  12.9  million 

Baseball  —  12.8  million 

SALT  WATER  FISHING  —  12.7  million 

Football  —  12.5  million 

Badminton  —  11.4  million 

BACKPACKING  —  10.2  million 

ALPINE  SKIING  —  9.4  million 

Dart  throwing  —  9.4  million 

Soccer  —  8.6  million 

HORSEBACK  RIDING  —  8.1  million 


CANOEING  —  7.9  million 
Racquetball  —  7.9  million 
FLY  FISHING  —  7.6  million 
NORDIC  SKIING  —  5.5  million 
MOUNTAIN/ROCK  CLIMBING  —  5.0  mil 
SAILING  — 4.7  million 
Archery  —  4.6  million 
SNOWMOBILING  —  3.5  million 
Martial  arts  —  2.1  million 
Skeet  shooting  —  1.8  million 


BOARDSAILING  —  1.2  million 
BOARDSURFING  —  1.0  million 
Ice  Hockey  —  10  million 
Squash  —  0.3  million 

Sourer  NaUoiut)  Sporting  Goods  Association, 
Mount  Prospti  i  III 

Note  Activities  must  commonly  thought  of  as  outdoor 
recreational  activities  are  listed  in  capital  letters 


United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  would  seem  to  reinforce 
this  assertion.  The  NPS  reports 
that  over  a  five-year  period  (1981- 
1985),  recreation  visits  (defined  by 
the  agency  as  "entries  of  persons 
onto  lands  or  waters  administered 
by  the  NPS  for  recreation  pur- 
poses") rose  10.4  percent,  from 
238.6  million  visits  to  263.4  mil- 
lion. The  total  number  of  visitor 
hours  (defined  by  NPS  as  "the 
presence  of  one  or  more  persons, 
excluding  NPS  personnel,  in  a 
park  for  continuous,  intermittent 
or  simultaneous  periods  of  time 
aggregating  one  hour")  increased 
over  this  period  by  just  over  eight 
percent,  from  approximately  1.2 
million  to  1.3  million.  Finally, 
recreation  visitor  days  (defined  as 
"12  visitor  hours  in  a  park")  in- 
creased by  about  eight  percent, 
from  103.7  million  to  111.9  million. 
It  would  seem  clear  that,  according 
to  the  NPS  data,  more  people  are 
enjoying  the  outdoors  today  than 
five  years  ago,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  visits  are  increasing,  though 
the  rate  of  growth  in  recreation 
visits,  visitor  hours  and  visitor 
days  has  been  relatively  modest. 

Who  Is  the  Outdoor 
Participant? 

Though  it  is  important  to  the 
outdoor  specialty  retailer  to  know 
that  people  are  spending  more 
time  in  the  outdoors,  it  is  more 
important  to  know  who  these 
people  are.  For  it  is  this  knowledge 
that  will  shape  a  number  of  impor- 
tant decisions  —  what  products 
will  be  carried  in  the  store;  how 
those  products  will  be  merchan- 
dised and  displayed;  how  the 
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TABLE  2  —  Fastest  Growing  Sports  (in  percentage  gain 
- 1985  vs.  1984) 

BOARDSAILING  — 100  percent 

BOARDSURFING  —  67.0  percent 

Martial  Arts  —  61.5  percent 

Squash  —  50.0  percent 

MOUNTAIN/ROCK  CLIMBING  —  47.1  percent 

Dart  Throwing  —  44.6  percent 

HORSEBACK  RIDING  —  42.1  percent 

FLY  FISHING  —  40.7  percent 

Skeet  Shooting  —  38.5  percent 

SAILING  —  38.2  percent 

Source:  National  Sporting  Goods  Association,  Mount  Prospect,  III. 

Note:  Activities  most  commonly  thought  of  as  outdoor  recreational  activities  are  listed  in  capital 

letters. 

TABLE  3  —  Age  Breakdown  of  Outside  Magazine 
Subscribers 

Under  18  —  1.4  percent 
18-24  — 8.8  percent 
25-29  —  22.4  percent 
30-34  —  25.4  percent 
35-39  — 18.3  percent 
40-44  —  8.4  percent 
45-49  —  4.6  percent 
50-54  —  3.9  percent 
55-59  — 1.8  percent 
60-64  —  2.0  percent 
65  and  over  —  2.9  percent 


Source:  Outside  Magazine  Subscriber  Profile  ■ 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


store  will  be  designed;  what  media 
mix  will  be  used  to  draw  the 
targeted  customer  into  the  store; 
and  most  important,  what 
techniques  will  be  used  to  get  that 
customer  to  buy. 

The  definition  of  who  the  out- 
door customer  is  will  vary  from 
region  to  region,  and  will  depend 
largely  on  where  the  store  is  lo- 
cated within  that  region,  and 
whether  the  store  is  located  in  a 
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mall,  freestanding,  strip  center  or 
downtown  location.  Each  of  these 
types  of  retail  outlets  will  draw  a 
slightly  different  customer.  Mall 
locations  tend  to  draw  more 
"browsers,"  while  strip  centers 
and  free-standing  locations  tend 
to  draw  more  serious  buyers.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  often  referred 
to  as  "destination"  stores  —  cus- 
tomers search  them  out  to  make  a 
specific  purchase.  Downtown 


locations  generally  can  be  consi- 
dered something  of  a  crossbreed, 
drawing  some  destination  traffic 
and  a  fair  share  of  lunch-hour 
browsers. 

However,  we  can  present  a 
demographic  overview  of  the 
typical  outdoor  participant,  as 
defined  by  a  statistical  profile  of 
the  Outside  magazine  subscriber 
list.  Outside  is  the  premier  con- 
sumer magazine  in  its  genre;  its 
subscription  base  is  approximately 
190,000,  while  its  total  readership 
is  estimated  at  approximately 
240,000.  It  can  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  Outside  subscriber  repre- 
sents the  "typical"  outdoor  sports 
participant. 

According  to  the  study,  73  per- 
cent of  those  who  responded  were 
male,  while  27  percent  were 
female.  The  respondents  were 
broken  down  further  into  specific 
age  groups.  Table  3  provides  a 
summary  of  these  age  groups  and 
the  percentage  of  respondents  in 
each.  It  should  be  noted  that  better 
than  three  quarters  of  the  respon- 
dents (76.3  percent)  were  under 
the  age  of  40. 

We  also  know  that  the  majority 
of  respondents,  as  yet,  do  not 
have  any  children  (68.2  percent 
compared  with  31.8  percent  who 
do).  Of  the  total  respondents,  14.9 
percent  had  one  child,  13.1  per- 
cent had  two,  2.9  percent  had 
three,  0.5  percent  had  four  and  0.5 
percent  had  five  or  more.  In  addi- 
tion, we  can  conclude  that  these 
children  are  still  relatively  young. 

Of  those  that  responded  to  the 
survey,  81.9  percent  had  no  more 
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than  two  adults  in  their  house- 
hold. Also,  11.2  percent  had  three 
adults,  4.1  percent  had  four  and 
2.1  percent  had  five  or  more. 

The  basic  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  data  is  that  the 
typical  outdoor  participant,  as 
defined  by  the  Outside  subscriber, 
is  youthful  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
without  the  encumbrance  of  chil- 
dren. This  translates  to  an  active 
participant,  one  who  will  often  be 
in  need  of  new  outdoor  clothing 
and  equipment. 

The  survey  results  also  indicate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  re- 
spondents are  employed  (88.9 
percent),  with  most  of  these  in 
professional/managerial  (42.5 
percent)  or  clerical/sales/technical 
(21.3  percent).  Also,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents have  annual  incomes  in 
excess  of  $20,000,  while  35.5  per- 
cent bring  in  more  than  $30,000 
each  year.  The  mean  income 
(based  on  those  employed)  was 
just  over  $35,000,  while  the  me- 
dian income  level  was  close  to 
$27,000. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents 
(61.4  percent)  also  own  their  own 
home.  Of  those  that  do,  36.1  per- 
cent own  homes  with  a  present 
market  value  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
The  mean  value  was  nearly 
$125,000,  while  the  median  value 
was  $87,000.  Not  only  is  the  typi- 
cal outdoor  participant  young  and 
active,  he  or  she  is  also  affluent, 
with  a  healthy  amount  of  disposa- 
ble income  to  spend  in  support  of 
his  or  her  favorite  sports.  And, 
when  the  participants  do  pur- 
chase, it's  very  likely  that  they'll 


use  a  credit  card  to  do  so.  Nearly 
84  percent  of  those  responding  to 
the  survey  had  used  a  credit  card 
in  the  preceding  3-month  period. 

Reaching  the  Outdoor  Buyer 

Answering  the  question  — 
Who  is  my  customer?  —  is  difficult 
enough,  but  there  are  other  ques- 
tions that  are  even  tougher.  First, 
how  do  you  get  this  customer  to 
come  to  your  store,  and  second, 
how  do  you  get  the  customer  to 
buy?  The  answers  aren't  easily 
found. 

In  most  cases,  the  way  an  out- 
door retailer  tries  to  reach  his  or 
her  customer  again  will  be  based 
largely  on  the  geographic  region, 
the  type  of  retail  outlet,  the  dem- 
ographics of  the  trading  area,  the 
products  carried  in  the  store  and 
the  store's  operating  budget. 
However,  there  are  a  few  things 
that  every  outdoor  retailer  can  do 
to  establish  a  customer  base  that 
will  return  time  after  time  when 
they're  in  need  of  outdoor  equip- 
ment and  clothing. 

Create  A  Specialty  Niche  —  A 
common  problem  that  many  out- 
door specialty  retailers  face,  espe- 
cially today,  when  apparel  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  this 
industry,  is  determining  how  to 
position  the  store  in  terms  of  the 
competition.  If  a  retailer  expects  to 
stay  in  business  past  the  first  six 
months,  he  or  she  must  give  the 
consumer  a  reason  to  shop  in  that 
store. 

Within  the  last  decade,  outdoor 
specialty  retailers  have  fought  a 
losing  battle  with  the  discounters 
over  the  equipment  market.  Be- 


cause of  their  purchasing  power, 
mass  merchants  and  discount 
chains  have  reached  a  position  of 
dominance  in  this  market  seg- 
ment. Because  nationwide  chains 
will  buy  for  several  hundred  stores 
at  a  time,  the  equipment  manufac- 
turers will  give  them  a  much  better 
wholesale  price  than  they  would 
give  the  one  or  two-store  specialty 
retailer.  As  a  result,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  discounter  will  be 
able  to  offer  the  product  at  a  price 
that  is  considerably  lower  than 
can  be  offered  by  the  specialty 
retailer.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
outdoor  specialty  retailer  is  being 
priced  out  of  the  equipment  game. 

To  compensate,  the  specialty 
retailer  has  turned  to  apparel  and 
footwear  —  product  categories 
that  are  beyond  the  jaws  of  the 
mass  merchants  and  discounters, 
mostly  because  these  products  are 
priced  too  high  to  fit  into  their 
merchandise  mix. 

While  this  shift  to  an  apparel 
and  footwear  orientation  has  been 
successful,  even  lifesaving,  for 
most  outdoor  specialty  retailers, 
there  is  an  inherent  danger  that 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  That 
is,  with  the  proliferation  of  malls 
across  America  (with  their  "social 
center"  status),  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  being  lumped  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  clothing 
stores  in  the  mall,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer.  This  can  be 
a  disaster,  especially  in  the  larger 
malls,  with  stiff  competition  all 
around.  Again,  you  have  to  give 
the  consumer  the  perception  that 
there  is  a  unique  reason  for  shop- 
ping in  your  store. 
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Eddie  Bauer,  the  highly  suc- 
cessful outdoor  specialty  mail 
order/retail  chain  ($140  million  in 
sales  nationwide,  according  to  a 
recent  study)  recognizes  the  po- 
tential severity  of  this  problem, 
and  has  a  specific  strategy  de- 
signed to  prevent  it  from  being  a 
significant  factor.  In  each  Eddie 
Bauer  store  (of  which  there  are  36 
in  the  United  States  and  four  in 
Canada,  predominately  in  malls), 
outdoor  equipment  and  acces- 
sories are  placed  near  the  store's 
entrance.  Why?  To  give  the  illu- 
sion that  Eddie  Bauer  is  a  complete 
outdoor  outfitter  and  not  just 
another  clothing  store,  even 
though  apparel  accounts  for 
approximately  75  percent  of  each 
store's  product  mix.  The  equip- 
ment is  the  first  thing  the  Bauer 
customer  sees  upon  entering  the 
store,  and  the  last  thing  seen  upon 
leaving.  This  produces  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  customer. 
Again,  the  outdoor  specialty  re- 
tailer must  create  a  unique  niche. 
Often,  as  demonstrated  by  Eddie 
Bauer,  this  can  be  done  simply  by 
creating  the  right  illusion. 

Getting  to  Know  the  Customer  — 
Consumers  that  shop  at  outdoor 
specialty  shops  do  so  primarily 
because  they  can  get  expert  advice 
on  how  to  outfit  for  their  favorite 
sports.  Also,  outdoor  specialty 
shops  are  generally  on  the  cutting 
edge  in  terms  of  new  products. 
This  is  a  service  that  can't  be  found 
at  general  sporting  goods,  mass 
merchant  or  discount  locations, 
and  it  also  helps  to  create  that 
unique  niche. 

However,  many  specialty  retail- 
ers don't  capitalize  on  their  exper- 


tise to  the  fullest.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  their  customers  to  come  to 
them,  they  should  be  getting  in- 
volved in  learning  more  about 
their  customers  and  the  sports 
they  enjoy.  This  can  be  done  most 
effectively  by  getting  involved 
with  the  various  clubs  and  organi- 
zations in  the  trading  area. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways 
this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
easiest  is  to  offer  to  do  a  demon- 
stration of  new  outdoor  equip- 
ment at  the  club's  next  meeting. 
Or  retailers  can  host  a  seminar,  at 
their  store,  on  a  topic  of  general 
interest.  By  hosting  such  an  event, 
they  are  not  only  establishing 
themselves  as  experts  on  the  out- 
doors, but  they  also  create  a  con- 
nection between  their  store  and 
potential  future  customers  that 
are  members  of  the  club.  The 
members  are  active  in  the  out- 
doors, generally  speaking,  and 
they  need  some  place  to  buy  their 
equipment  and  clothing.  Re- 
member, the  means  isn't  impor- 
tant. What  is  important  is  estab- 
lishing a  bond  between  the  poten- 
tial customer  and  the  store  —  a 
bond  that  may  result  in  new  busi- 
ness and  hopefully,  if  everything 
else  is  in  order  (good  product 
price  and  service),  repeat  busi- 
ness. 

Creating  Outdoor  Opportunities 
—  Once  a  clientele  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  in  any  business,  it  must 
be  nurtured.  And  even  though 
outdoor  enthusiasts  appear  to  be 
participating  more  than  ever,  with 
the  substantial  growth  of  other 
leisure-time  industries  in  recent 
years,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  outdoor  participation  will 


slow  down,  which  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  outdoor 
industry  as  a  whole,  including  the 
outdoor  specialty  retailer. 

The  key  then  is  to  make  sure 
that  people  continue  to  participate 
in  the  outdoors.  Specialty  retailers 
can  help  in  this  regard  by  creating 
outdoor  opportunities  for  their 
customers.  This  can  be  as  simple 
as  a  cross-country  ski  outing  at  the 
local  golf  course  to  a  three-week 
Whitewater  raft  trip  down  the 
Colorado  River  during  peak  sea- 
son. For  the  more  involved  trips, 
many  retailers  enlist  the  aid  of  a 
travel  agent,  while  a  few  maintain 
their  own  in-house  travel  agency. 

In  any  event,  the  point  is  not 
how  involved  or  grandiose  the 
opportunity  is,  but  rather  that  the 
opportunity  exists  at  all.  With  the 
ever-increasing  competition  the 
outdoor  industry  faces  for  the 
consumer's  disposable  time  and 
income,  it  is  imperative  that 
everyone  in  the  outdoor  industry, 
including  the  specialty  retailer, 
works  to  create  ample  outdoor 
opportunities,  not  only  to  keep 
current  participants  active,  but  to 
draw  new  participants.  After  all,  if 
people  aren't  participating  in  the 
outdoors,  they  won't  be  buying  as 
much  apparel  and  equipment. 

Beyond  the  far-reaching  impli- 
cations found  in  creating  more 
outdoor  opportunities,  the  spec- 
ialty retailer  can  benefit  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  Again,  like  the  involve- 
ment with  local  clubs  and  organi- 
zations, an  outdoor  specialty  re- 
tailer's involvement  in  trips  and 
other  activities  will  give  his  or  her 
customers  still  another  reason  to 
come  back  to  the  store.  And  every 
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time  they  come  back,  there's  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  sale.  Also, 
a  successful,  fun  trip  organized  by 
the  retailer  leaves  a  good  positive 
impression  which  will  stay  with 
the  customer,  and  in  all  likelihood 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
whether  that  customer  returns  to 
the  store  the  next  time  he  or  she 
needs  an  outdoor  product. 

Dark  Clouds  on  the  Horizon 

The  increasing  level  of  competi- 
tion that  the  outdoor  industry 
faces  from  other  leisure  and  enter- 
tainment media  is  significant  and 
needs  to  be  addressed.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  based  on 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
figures,  consumer  spending  in- 
creased in  a  number  of  important 
recreation  and  leisure  categories 
during  the  period  from  1980  to 


Studies  suggest  that  millions  of  North  Americans  engage  in  at  least  one  activity  related  to 
outdoor  recreation. 


1985.  Table  4  lists  several  of  these 
categories,  with  the  percentage 
gain  for  each. 

Moreover,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  that  while  morion  picture 
attendance  rose  only  slightly  over 
that  5-year  period,  box  office  re- 
venues went  up  by  approximately 
40  percent.  In  addition,  the  Journal 
adds  that  recreational  book  spend- 
ing (including  retail  outlets,  mail 
order  and  book  club  purchases) 
rose  by  nearly  45  percent  during 
the  period  from  1980  to  1985,  and 
is  expected  to  rise  by  nearly  55 
percent  by  1989.  Finally,  30  per- 
cent of  the  households  in  America 
in  1985  had  one  or  more  videocas- 
sette  recorders,  up  from  only  10 
percent  just  two  years  earlier,  and 
the  overall  revenues  generated  by 
the  sale  and  rental  of  video- 
cassettes  reached  an  estimated 
$2.3  billion  last  year.  What  this 
means  to  the  outdoor  industry  is 


that  every  measure  must  be  taken 
to  generate  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, in  order  to  protect  an  al- 
ready fragile  share  of  the  overall 
entertainment  and  leisure  market. 

Complicating  matters  is  the 
burgeoning  liability  insurance 
problem,  which  is  threatening  the 
future  of  the  outfitters,  guides  and 
resorts  in  this  industry.  Horror 
stories  abound  featuring  sky- 
rocketing judgment  awards,  out- 
of-court  settlements,  legal  fees 
and  insurance  premiums.  For 
example,  one  ski  resort  in  Pennsyl- 
vania saw  its  insurance  premium 
go  up  600  percent  this  year,  to 
$828,000.  The  resort  compensated 
by  raising  the  cost  of  its  lift  tickets 
from  $20  to  $25.  Another  resort 
successfully  defended  itself  last 
year  in  a  $10  million  suit  that  stem- 
med from  a  fatal  avalanche  several 
years  ago  that  killed  eight  people 
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TABLE  4  —  Consumer  Spending  Increases  (1985  vs.  1980, 
in  percentage  gain) 

Food  bought  in  restaurant/carry-out  —  45.1  percent 

Alcohol  bought  in  restaurant/bar  —  24.8  percent 

Magazines  and  newspapers  —  28.1  percent 

Hotels  and  Motels  —  48.4  percent 

Cable  television  —  245.9  percent 

Live  theatre  and  entertainment  —  66.7  percent 

Spectator  sports  —  39.7  percent 

Source:  Wall  Street  Journal,  "The  Business  Of  Leisure,"  April  21,  1986. 


needs,  while  sizing  up  the  compe- 
tition and  offering  products  and 
services  which  they  do  not  offer. 


as  they  stood  in  the  resort's  park- 
ing lot.  The  suit  had  been  filed  by 
the  families  of  the  deceased.  Even 
in  winning,  the  resort  lost,  as  legal 
fees  amounted  to  approximately 
$700,000. 

As  a  result,  many  outfitters, 
guides  and  resorts  are  being  faced 
with  some  tough  choices.  They 
can  pay  the  exorbitant  insurance 
premiums  and  run  the  risk  that 
they  will  have  crippled  themselves 
financially  (in  many  instances, 
outfitters  and  guides  can't  gener- 
ate enough  business  to  pay  the 
premium).  Or  they  can  go  without 
insurance  and  take  the  chance 
that  they  won't  be  involved  in  a 
crippling  lawsuit.  A  third  alterna- 
tive simply  is  to  go  out  of  business. 

And  if  that  happens,  the  out- 
door industry,  including  the  out- 
door specialty  retailer,  will  be  hurt 
considerably.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
outfitters,  guides  and  resorts,  the 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation would  be  far  less,  and  that 
would  have  far  reaching  implica- 
tions concerning  everyone's  bot- 
tom line.  There  are  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  concerning 
the  causes  of  and  solutions  to  this 


problem;  this  article  does  not  in- 
tend to  offer  an  opinion  on  either. 
However,  it  is  a  dilemma  of  which 
all  in  the  outdoor  industry  must 
be  cognizant,  as  it  could  have 
grim,  far-reaching  effects. 

Summary 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  ample 
opportunities  in  outdoor  specialty 
retailing.  People  are  more  active 
in  the  outdoors  than  ever  before; 
they  also  appear  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  disposable  income  and  the 
willingness  to  spend  it. 

However,  there  are  problems. 
Competition  within  this  market 
segment,  from  other  outdoor  spe- 
cialty retailers,  the  mass  mer- 
chants and  the  discounters  is 
fierce,  as  is  competition  from  other 
forms  of  recreation.  Also,  the 
potential  disaster  found  lurking  in 
the  liability  insurance  dilemma 
may  do  irreparable  harm  if  some 
type  of  relief  isn't  uncovered.  The 
success  of  retailers  currently  in 
this  industry  and  those  wishing  to 
enter  it  ultimately  lies  in  their 
abilities  as  business  persons  — 
specifically,  their  ability  to  size  up 
their  customer  and  meet  their 


Glenn  A.  Bischoffis  a  former  Editor 
of  Outside  magazine. 
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of  Outdoor  Recreation 
on  the  National  Forest 

by  Marc  Petty  and  Elizabeth  Norton 


The  National  Forest  Service  is 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  manages  190.8  million  acres 
of  national  forests.  While  the 
majority  of  national  forest  land  is 
in  the  West  and  Alaska,  national 
forests  are  also  well  distributed  in 
the  East.  The  Forest  Service  man- 
ages these  lands  for  multiple  uses 
—  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  wildlife  and 
fish,  minerals  and  cultural  re- 
sources. Included  in  the  National 
Forest  System  (NFS)  are  several 
Congressionally-designated  na- 
tional recreation  areas  and  32 
million  acres  of  wilderness. 

National  forests  are  not  parks. 
Their  historic  role  as  "working 
forests"  is  their  special  excitement. 
Through  integrated  resource  man- 
agement that  resulted  from  recent 
forest  planning  efforts,  resource 
opportunities  are  blended  so  that 
many  products  and  opportunities 
are  possible  within  the  same 
forest,  often  within  the  same  land 
area. 

In  1961,  the  Forest  Service  man- 
aged 83  areas  for  wilderness 
values  (14,660,000  acres).  This  has 
now  been  expanded  to  329  areas 
(32,400,000  acres).  Yet  the  number 
of  national  forests,  154,  has  re- 
mained basically  the  same.  Today, 
the  Wilderness  System  comprises 
17  percent  of  all  national  forest 
lands.  The  Forest  Service  also 
manages  29  Congressionally-de- 
signated National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  totaling  2,239  miles. 

The  Forest  Service's  goal  in 
managing  outdoor  recreation  on 
NFS  lands  is  to  provide  for  a  vari- 
ety of  recreation  experiences  in  a 
natural  setting.  More  outdoor 


recreation  occurs  on  NFS  lands 
than  on  any  other  single  landhold- 
ing.  According  to  the  most  recent 
data  available,  the  national  forests 
and  national  grasslands  receive  43 
percent  of  the  total  visitor-days  of 
use  that  take  place  on  federal 
lands.  (One  recreation  visitor-day 
is  the  recreation  use  of  national 
forest  land  or  water  that  aggre- 
gates 12  visitor-hours.  This  may 
entail  one  person  for  12  hours,  12 
persons  for  one  hour  or  any  equiv- 
alent combination.) 

Volume  of  Business, 
Operation  and  Receipts 

Since  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor 
recreation  activities  take  place  on 
the  national  forests,  they  will  be 
discussed  by  major  groups  to 


insure  that  the  facts  do  not  get 
muddled.  Keep  in  mind  that  na- 
tional forests  typically  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  access  points 
from  all  types  of  roads  and  trails 
surrounding  each  forest;  thus 
entrance  fees  are  seldom  charged. 
Also  typical  on  the  national  forests 
are  the  checkerboard  patterns  of 
landholdings  with  private  owner- 
ship intermingled  with  federal 
land. 

User  Fees 

The  Forest  Service  charges  only 
for  developed  sites  which  is  one- 
third  or  about  35  percent  of  the 
227,000,000  visitor-days  occurring 
annually.  Not  all  developed  sites 
are  fee  sites  either.  A  total  of  6,000 
developed  camp  and  picnic 


All  data  is  from  the  Fiscal  Year 
1986  data  base. 

Use 

Use  by  Activities  by  visitor  day: 

Camping  &  Picnicking    61,000,000  (  27%) 

Recreation  Travel  (mechanized)      52,000,000  (  23%) 

Hunting  and  Fishing    31,000,000  (  14%) 

Winter  sports    15,000,000  ( 

Resort,  Organization  camp,  &  Cabin     .  .   15,000,000  ( 

Swimming,  water  sports  &  travel      ....    14,000,000  ( 

Hiking  &  mountain  climbing      13,000,000  ( 

Viewing  scenery    11,000,000  ( 

Gathering  Forest  Products     5,000,000  ( 

Nature  Study  and  visitor  infor 5,000,000  ( 

Other    5,000,000  ( 

Total  visitor  days    .  .    227,000,000  (100%) 


6.5%) 

6.5%) 

6%) 

6%) 

5%) 

2%) 

2%) 

2%) 


Where  recreation  occurs  on  National  Forests: 

General  Forest  Areas    (  60%) 

Developed  Forest  Service  Facilities      (  20%) 

Private  facilities  on  NF  lands      (  15%) 

Wilderness     (    5%) 
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grounds  are  maintained  by  the 
Forest  Service  along  with  another 
4,000  developed  sites  such  as 
swimming,  boating,  observation 
and  interpretive  facilities.  An 
additional  3,000  sites  such  as  ski 
areas,  resorts  and  marinas  are 
operated  and  maintained  by  the 
private  sector  through  special-use 
permits  on  national  forest  lands. 
The  majority  of  the  Forest  Service- 
operated  sites  are  small  in  size 
and  remote  in  location  while  most 
of  the  private  sector  sites  are 
highly  developed. 

Campgrounds  and  Swimming 
Sites 

From  the  2,219  fee  camp- 
grounds 54,027  units  (average  fee 
was  $5.33/unit)  and  82  swimming 
sites  (average  fee  was  $1.98/site), 
$10,575,357  were  collected  last 
fiscal  year.  That  boils  down  to  a 
little  less  than  $  .50  a  visitor-day. 
Use  at  these  fee  sites  was 
24,000,000  visitor-days. 

Heavy  demand  and  use  of  the 
national  forests  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  recreation  facilities  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user  as 


Fishing  opportunities  attract  visitors  to  national  forests. 


well  as  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment.  Many  of  the  present 
facilities  were  constructed  in  the 
late  1950s  and  1960s  and  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  their 
expected  life  span.  For  many 
years,  the  necessary  maintenance 
and  upgrading  of  facilities  that  is 
required  to  protect  the  investment 
and  meet  current  health  and  safety 
standards  has  been  deferred  be- 
cause only  enough  funding  was 
available  to  keep  sites  and  facilities 
open  for  public  use.  This  has 
tended  to  cause  managers  to  use  a 
"bailing-wire"  approach,  i.e.,  do 
only  the  emergency  work  abso- 
lutely required  to  keep  facilities 
operational  for  the  short  term. 
The  net  result  of  this  unsatisfac- 
tory approach  is  that  deferred 
maintenance  needs  continue  to 
grow.  These  needs  currently  stand 
at  nearly  $300  million. 

Currently,  the  authorization  for 
collecting  recreation  fees  on  NFS 
lands  is  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  (LWCF)  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended).  Under  this 
Act,  the  Forest  Service  collects 
recreation  facilities  fees  at 
campsites  and  swimming  sites  if 
they  meet  specific  requirements, 
and  for  a  few  other  specialized 
facilities  and  services.  Authority  is 
limited  under  the  LWCF  Act. 
There  are  many  specific  services 
and  facilities  which  must  be  fur- 
nished prior  to  charging  fees.  Fees 
cannot  be  charged  for  picnic 
facilities,  boat  ramps  or  camp- 
grounds that  do  not  meet  these 
specific  requirements.  Fees  for 
general  use  cannot  be  charged  for 
NFS  lands.  Because  of  the  present 
restrictions,  it  is  difficult  to  design 
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an  efficient  fee  collection  system. 
Further,  some  of  the  most  expen- 
sive facilities  such  as  boat  ramps 
and  picnic  areas  produce  no  rev- 
enue. 

Ski  Areas  and  Recreation 
Residences 

User  fees  for  recreation  special 
uses,  derived  primarily  from  ski 
areas  and  recreation  residences, 
generated  $19.3  million,  an  in- 
crease from  $18.7  million  in  1985. 
User  fees  for  recreation  residences 
were  again  lowered  this  year,  as 
directed  by  Congress  in  the  1986 
Appropriations  Act. 

Total  recreation  receipts  in  1986 
were  $30.3  million.  Expenditures 
for  recreation  were  $99  million. 
Fees,  therefore,  recovered  only  30 
percent  of  total  recreation  costs. 

Interpretive  Associations 

Interpretive  associations  are 
non-profit,  public  service  organi- 
zations established  to  further  the 
interpretation  and  understanding 
of  resource  management  on  the 
national  forests.  In  1986,  interpre- 
tive associations  contributed 
$470,000  to  the  national  forests 
from  donations  and  $1,300,000 
from  gross  sales  of  primarily  books 
and  maps. 

Trails 

The  national  forest  trail  system 
provides  access  to  vast  areas  of 
public  land.  In  1986,  work  was 
accomplished  on  912  miles  of 
trails.  Most  of  this  work  involved 
the  reconstruction  of  existing 
trails.  In  addition,  employees  in 
human  resource  programs  con- 


Today,  the  national  forests  have  close  to  100,000  miles  of  trails. 
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structed  or  reconstructed  180 
miles;  105  of  these  miles  were 
done  by  volunteers.  Currently, 
there  is  a  backlog  of  $100  million 
in  needed  trail  reconstruction  or 
maintenance.  This  backlog  is  a 
result  of  increased  use,  weathering 
and  the  postponing  of  routine 
maintenance.  The  national  forests 
have  close  to  100,000  miles  of 
trails  today.  Over  one-third  of 
recreation  use  occurs  on  roads 
and  about  eight  percent  on  trails. 
While  trail  use  is  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  recreation  use  on 
the  national  forests,  it  is  a  cost-effi- 
cient recreation  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Recreation  Site  Construction 

In  1986,  Congress  appropriated 
$10.9  million  for  recreation  con- 
struction. The  following  projects 
were  included:  Mount  St.  Helens 
interpretive  facilities  in 
Washington,  repair  of  flood-dam- 
aged facilities  on  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  in  West  Virginia, 
Clear  Creek  Recreation  Area  in 
Alaska,  recreation  facilities  on  the 
Mt.  Hood  National  Forest  in  Ore- 
gon, Cradle  of  Forestry  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  historic  Sheep 
Crossing  Bridge  in  Arizona.  The 
balance  of  this  fund  provided  for 
high-priority  needs,  primarily  the 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
of  existing  facilities. 

Cultural  Resource  Management 

The  Forest  Service  identifies 
and  protects  significant  cultural 
resources  during  management 
activities  that  disturb  the  surface 
of  land;  for  example,  road  build- 
ing, campground  construction 


Volunteer  helps  hikers  with  directions 


and  timber  harvesting.  In  1986, 
survey  sampling  was  done  on  2.4 
million  acres.  These  surveys  iden- 
tify properties  that  have  cultural, 
prehistorical  or  historical  signifi- 
cance. Of  those  properties 
evaluated,  255  are  now  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  an  additional  8,500  are 
deemed  eligible  for  listing.  Con- 
gress budgeted  $9.4  million  for 
Cultural  Resource  Management  in 
1987. 


Summary 

The  Forest  Service  manages 
and  protects  191  million  acres  of 
National  Forest  System  land,  87 
percent  of  which  is  in  the  western 
United  States.  Multiple  resources 
are  managed  on  about  159  million 
acres;  wilderness  values  are  man- 
aged and  protected  on  the  remain- 
ing 32  million  acres. 

The  natural  resources  on  these 
lands  are  among  the  nation's 
greatest  assets.  How  these  re- 
sources are  used  and  protected 


affects  the  economic,  environmen- 
tal and  social  well  being  of  every 
citizen.  National  forests  are  the 
source  of  many  renewable  re- 
sources such  as  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, forage,  wood,  wilder- 
ness, wildlife,  fish  and  water. 
Nonrenewable  resources  such  as 
oil,  gas,  coal,  sand,  gravel  and 
hardrock  minerals  are  also  pro- 
vided. 

The  154  national  forests  provide 
a  delightful  change  from  the 
sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  sameness  of  an 
automated  world.  Recreational 
opportunities  abound  in  these 
majestic  woodlands  that  sweep 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nation.  Even  so,  it  is  the  dollars 
and  cents  of  outdoor  recreation 
that  makes  it  tick,  so  we  have  got 
to  start  paying  more  attention  to  it. 


Marc  Petty  is  the  USDA  Forest 
Service's  Group  Leader  for  Recreation 
Developed  Sites  and  Facilities  and 
Elizabeth  Norton  is  a  Recreation  Re- 
source Assistant. 
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Mentality 

by  Daniel  L.  Dustin,  Leo  H.  McAvoy 
and  John  H.  Schultz 


We  begin  this  article  with  the 
assumption  that  the  park  and 
recreation  profession  exists  to 
promote  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment (see  Dustin,  McAvoy 
and  Schultz,  Stewards  of  Access/Cus- 
todians of  Choice  -  A  Philosophical 
Foundation  for  the  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Profession,  1982).  We  take  it 
as  axiomatic,  therefore,  that  an 
important  measure  of  the  pro- 
fession's success  in  this  endeavor 
is  the  degree  to  which  re- 
creationists  function  indepen- 
dently as  a  result  of  its  services 
(see  Dustin,  McAvoy  and  Beck, 
"Promoting  Recreationist  Self-Suf- 
ficiency,"  Journal  of  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Administration,  1986).  The 
therapeutic  recreation  branch  of 
the  profession  specifically  declares 
leisure  education  and  independent 
functioning  as  major  goals  of  its 
leisure  services. 

Other  branches  such  as  outdoor 
resource  management  and  local 
park  and  recreation  services  more 
subtly  encourage  independent 
functioning  through  leisure  skill 
education  and  interpretation, 
indirect  visitor  control  methods 
and  the  general  policy  of  giving 
park  visitors  as  much  freedom  on 
the  site  as  possible.  Those  park 
programs  and  practices  that  con- 
tribute toward  recreationists'  inde- 
pendent functioning  should  be 
looked  upon  favorably.  Those  that 
do  not,  should  not. 

What  happens  when  commer- 
cial recreation  enterprises  are  put 
to  this  test?  Is  their  primary  goal 
the  promotion  of  human  growth 
and  development?  Do  they  struc- 


ture their  product  delivery  in  a 
way  that  contributes  toward  their 
clients'  independent  functioning? 
Do  they  measure  the  success  of 
their  operations  by  the  degree  to 
which  satisfied  customers  feel  no 
need  to  call  on  them  again? 

The  purpose  of  our  article  is  to 
consider  these  questions  in  light 
of  the  growing  trend  toward  the 
privatization  or  commercialization 
of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. Specifically,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that 
the  values  and  purposes  underly- 
ing the  traditional  public  delivery 
of  park  and  recreation  services 
will  be  undermined  by  the  values 
and  purposes  underlying  business 
practices.  To  the  extent  that  our 
concern  is  warranted,  what  are 
the  implications  of  the  current 
trend  toward  privatization  for 
both  the  nature  of  recreation  ex- 
periences and  the  environments 
in  which  those  experiences  take 
place? 

Recreation  is  a  Risky 
Business 

Recreation  businesses,  particu- 
larly outdoor  recreation  busines- 
ses, have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  risk-laden  (see  Kelly, 
Recreation  Business,  1985).  Small 
outdoor  recreation  enterprises 
must  overcome  problems  of  suffi- 
cient capital,  seasonality  and  man- 
agement. As  Kelly  describes  them, 
recreation  businesses  "are  often 
judged  a  poor  credit  risk  by  local 
lending  institutions."  Moreover, 
their  activities  typically  "are  sea- 
sonal, so  that  the  selling  season  is 
short." 


Finally,  "recreation  businesses 
are  often  poorly  managed  .  .  . 
Owner-operators  more  interested 
in  the  recreational  activity  than 
the  business  may  not  devote  the 
attention  required  for  good  man- 
agement." In  order  for  small  recre- 
ation businesses  to  survive,  then, 
their  owners  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  those  business  prac- 
tices that  ensure  profitability.  One 
can  only  wonder  what  goes  on  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  recreation 
entrepreneur  when  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  maintaining  the 
quality  of  service  and  cutting  back 
for  the  sake  of  economic  efficiency. 

Businesses  Need  Customers 

If  the  bottom  line  of  running  a 
business  is  profit,  then  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  generate  a 
sufficient  flow  of  customers  is  also 
critical.  One  of  the  chief  priorities 
in  business  is  building  and  main- 
taining consumer  loyalty  (see 
Bullaro  and  Edginton,  Commercial 
Leisure  Services,  1986).  Creating  a 
sense  of  need  in  a  potential  cus- 
tomer, attracting  that  customer 
through  various  advertising  and 
marketing  strategies,  and  then 
serving  that  customer  in  a  way 
that  will  guarantee  his  or  her  re- 
turn are  hallmarks  of  sound  busi- 
ness practices. 

No  business,  particularly  small 
recreation  enterprises,  can  con- 
tinue without  a  core  of  repeat 
customers.  The  direct  service 
mode  of  programming,  common 
in  both  the  public  and  private 
recreation  sectors,  needs  to  create 
a  "dependency"  mindset  among 
participants  if  such  a  "core"  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  notion,  then, 
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that  service  delivery  should  be 
structured  in  a  way  that  moves 
the  customer  toward  a  higher 
level  of  independent  functioning 
is  thus  somewhat  alien  to  the 
business  world  (unless,  of  course, 
the  business  can  offer  another 
product  or  service  to  meet  that 
higher  'need').  So  it  is  that  many 
commercial  river-running  com- 
panies cater  to  people  seeking  a 
resort-type  experience  where 
guides  "handle  the  rafts,  pack  and 
unpack  the  rafts  and  prepare  all 
meals."  (Sax,  Mountains  Without 
Handrails,  1980).  Do  such  excur- 
sions enhance  the  customers' 
ability  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
subsequent  river-running  experi- 
ences, or  do  they  perpetuate  a 
sense  of  dependency  on  the  busi- 
ness itself? 

Businesses  Compete  for 
Public  Resources 

Exacerbating  the  situation  is  a 
growing  level  of  competition  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  ser- 
vice providers  for  the  same  space. 
Historically,  commercial  recreation 
enterprises  have  been  welcome  on 
the  public  lands.  Mule  rides  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
float  trips  down  the  country's 
scenic  rivers,  horseback  rides  into 
the  mountains  and  ski  resorts  on 
the  public  domain  are  all  examples 
of  a  tradition  of  public/private 
cooperation  to  provide  an  array  of 
recreation  services  that  neither 
sector  is  well-suited  to  offer  alone. 
This  arrangement  has  served  pri- 
vate enterprise  well  because  it 
could  not  afford  the  investment  to 
acquire  the  land  or  water  outright. 
At  the  same  time,  government  has 


extracted  a  percentage  of  the  take 
without  having  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

As  recreational  use  of  the  public 
estate  has  mounted,  however, 
and  as  carrying  capacities  have 
been  reached  in  various  places, 
the  issue  of  distributing  permits 
equitably  between  public  and 
private  service  providers  has 
heated  up.  Nowhere  is  this  issue 
more  intense  than  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  where  75  percent  of  the 
river-running  permits  are  given  to 
commercial  companies  while  25 
percent  go  to  independent  river- 
runners.  Those  highly  skilled 
recreationists  who  want  to  handle 
their  own  rafts,  pack  and  unpack 
them  and  prepare  their  own  meals 
must  now  wait  several  years  to 
gain  access  to  the  Colorado  River 
while  someone  with  little  or  no 
skills  can  get  on  the  river  quickly 
by  paying  a  commercial  outfitter. 
This  situation  clearly  runs  counter 
to  the  logic  of  promoting  and 
rewarding  recreationists'  indepen- 
dent functioning.  Again,  one  can 
only  wonder  what  the  future  holds 
for  other  permit  distribution  sys- 
tems as  the  recreational  use  of 
public  lands  intensifies. 


Recreation  as  a  Private  Good 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  trend  toward  the 
commercialization  of  outdoor 
recreation  is  the  implication  that 
recreation  opportunities,  like  any 
other  commodity,  should  be 
treated  as  a  private  good.  Let  the 
consumer  decide  how  to  spend 
his  or  her  discretionary  dollars.  If 


outdoor  recreation  is  a  high  prior- 
ity, let  it  be  proven  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This  line  of  reasoning 
discounts  any  possible  public 
good  of  outdoor  recreation  envi- 
ronments. It  assumes  the  benefits 
of  such  places  are  limited  to  people 
who  visit  them  and  that  the  costs 
should  be  absorbed  accordingly. 

Clearly,  however,  society  ben- 
efits from  the  public  lands  in  many 
ways  that  go  beyond  the  realm  of 
individual  experience.  Recreation 
environments  are  sanctuaries  for 
endangered  and  threatened  ani- 
mal species,  laboratories  for  scien- 
tific exploration,  exhibitions  of 
natural  and  cultural  history  and 
outdoor  classrooms  for  all  kinds  of 
education.  Our  national  parks, 
national  forests,  wilderness  areas, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  public 
outdoor  resources  are  national 
treasures  that  are  valued  for  their 
aesthetic  and  majestic  quality. 
They  are  valued  for  the  peace, 
serenity  and  beauty  they  offer  as 
well  as  for  the  contrast  they  pro- 
vide to  our  increasingly  urbanized 
existence.  They  provide  these 
quality-of-life  values  even  for 
people  who  never  visit  them  in 
person  but  are  content  just  know- 
ing they  are  there,  preserved  for  a 
potential  visit  by  current  or  future 
generations.  These  are  important 
public  goods  that  may  be  di- 
minished by  a  merchant  mentality 
that  limits  their  access  only  to 
those  who  have  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  them. 

Finally,  there  is  an  intangible 
public  benefit  that  results  from  the 
many  recreation  experiences  tak- 
ing place  on  all  of  our  public  lands. 
Those  fellow  humans  "enjoying, 
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living,  playing,  thinking,  yes, 
even  loving"  in  our  public  parks 
and  preserves  are  likely  to  be 
better  people  for  that.  Is  that  not 
beneficial  to  us  all? 

What  Are  We  in 
Business  For? 

While  it  may  be  argued  that 
public  sector  involvement  in  the 
provision  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  will  always  guaran- 
tee a  basic  set  of  services  to  all 
citizens  at  a  low  cost,  the  recent 
movement  toward  user  fees  for 
public  recreation  suggests  other- 
wise. Diminished  tax  support  for 
public  recreation  is  clearly  putting 
pressure  on  government  agencies 
to  adopt  private  sector  strategies 
for  generating  revenue.  The  re- 
cently completed  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Amer- 
icans Outdoors  advocates  the 
charging  of  visitor  fees  to  supple- 
ment regular  appropriations  as 
long  as  those  fees  are  returned  to 
the  park  where  they  were  col- 
lected. So  it  is  that  the  National 
Park  Service,  long  a  stronghold  of 
"public  good"  thinking,  is  now 
escalating  its  involvement  in  fees 
and  charges.  Advocates  of  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  national 
parks  say  that  they  are  beneficial 
because  the  money  collected  will 
be  dedicated  to  improving  pro- 
grams and  services  in  the  parks. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  appropriate  dedicated 
monies  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  over  the  past 
few  years  may  be  an  indication  of 
what  can  happen  to  fees  collected 
in  parks.  They  may  end  up  in  the 


general  fund,  they  may  be  di- 
verted to  other  budgetary  areas  or 
they  may  become  political  foot- 
balls and  never  be  allocated.  The 
critical  question  is  whether  this 
emphasis  on  revenue  generation 
will  adversely  affect  the  social 
service  ethic  that  has  characterized 
the  National  Park  Service  through- 
out its  history. 

Do  all  public  services  have  to  be 
ruled  by  the  profit  mentality?  We 
believe  that  some  public  services 
are  so  overwhelmingly  beneficial 
to  society  as  a  whole  that  these 
services  should  be  available  free  of 
charge;  that  the  imposition  of  a  fee 
cheapens  the  public's  perception 
of  the  value  of  that  good,  and  that 
there  are  some  public  services  or 
goods  that  should  be  available  to 
all  regardless  of  their  ability  or 
willingness  to  pay.  There  is  no  fee 
to  enter  a  public  library  because 
society  has  decided  that  reading 
and  learning  should  be  available 
to  everyone.  Public  education  is 
another  example.  So,  too,  are  the 
monuments  and  museums  at  the 
seat  of  our  government  in 
Washington,  D.C.  We  believe  that 
our  nation's  parks  and  other  out- 
door recreation  resources  offer  the 
same  type  of  growth  and  healing 
of  the  human  spirit  and  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  profit 
mentality  exemplified  by  the  im- 
position of  fees. 

What  "business,"  then,  are  we 
in?  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  public  recreation  and  parks 
is  service  to  one's  fellow  humans. 
It  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
democratic  government  -  to  serve 
-  by  collectively  doing  those  things 


that  some  or  all  of  us  are  unable, 
unwilling  or  feel  it  is  undesirable 
to  do.  To  make  each  citizen  in- 
creasingly self-sufficient  in  living 
is  the  highest  form  of  service  we 
can  render.  Public  recreation  and 
parks  for  a  "price"?  Left  un- 
checked, the  merchant  mentality 
will  render  the  public  agency  un- 
able to  carry  out  its  most  funda- 
mental charge. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  urge 
those  who  are  in  the  business  of 
providing  park  and  recreation 
services,  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sector,  to  reassess  their 
reason  for  being.  If  profit  is  the 
ultimate  criterion  for  defining  the 
success  or  failure  of  service  deliv- 
ery, then  bottom  line  thinking  will 
likely  shape  the  nature  of  services 
provided.  If  the  promotion  of 
human  growth  and  development 
is  the  ultimate  criterion,  then  there 
is  room  for  a  broader  interpreta- 
tion of  success  and  failure.  Which 
criterion  best  suits  the  interests  of 
commercial  recreation  enterprises? 
Which  criterion  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  public  parks  and  recre- 
ation? 
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This  issue  of  TRENDS  departs 
somewhat  from  its  usual  thematic 
format  and  addresses  a  wide  range 
of  topics  that  hopefully  will  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Although  no  efforts  were  made  to 
define  a  theme  for  this  issue,  there  is 
nonetheless  considerable  overlap- 
ping interest  for  managers  in  several 
of  the  articles.  The  qualities  of 
leadership  can  be  described  as  the 
catalysts  that  make  the  other  con- 
cepts work.  Program  evaluations  are 
an  increasingly  important  manage- 
ment tool  that  can  locate  operational 
weaknesses  in  critical  issues;  e.g., 
handling  emergencies,  upgrading 
production  and  quality,  judging  the 
effectiveness  of  projects,  and  even  in 
maintaining  special  botanical 
research  areas. 

Articles  in  this  issue  could  stand 
alone  as  a  source  of  information  to 
park  and  recreation  managers.  Each 
can  contribute  special  knowledge  in 
its  own  sphere,  but  it  may  at  the 
same  time  reinforce  a  message  found 
in  other  articles. 

John  Zenger's  article,  "Leadership 
—  Management's  Better  Half"  pre- 
sents some  thought-provoking  ideas 
that  managers  everywhere  might 
well  wish  to  consider.  With  the 
thousands  of  dollars  being  spent 
each  year  on  learning  the  fine  points 
of  managing  our  human  resources, 
we  might  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
overlooking  an  extra  dimension  to 
management—  that  of  leadership. 

In  addition  to  managing  human 
resources,  we  are  seeing  a  growing 
need  to  manage  urgent  incidents  in 
our  park  and  recreation  areas.  Vicki 


Jo  Lawson's  article  "Coping  with 
Madness:  Crisis  Management  in 
Yosemite  National  Park,"  outlines  the 
very  methodical  system  developed 
by  Yosemite  park  staff  to  deal  with 
the  unexpected. 

Interpretive  Specialist  Paul  Carson 
tells  us  about  living  history  and  cos- 
tumed interpretation  at  George 
Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument  and  Douglas  H.  Scovill 
explains  a  new  and  developing  pro- 
gram within  the  National  Park 
System —  that  of  conserving  ethno- 
graphic resources. 

A  timely  article  follows  by 
Kathleen  Cain  entitled  "A  Public 
Education  Program  to  Reduce  Head 
and  Spinal  Cord  Injuries —  A 
Resource  for  National  Parks."  The 
rapid  growth  of  recreational 
activities —  particularly  risk-related 
ones —  makes  this  article  a  must 
reading. 


junior  Rangers  releasing  monarch  butterflies  raised 
from  eggs. 

A  delightful  aquatic  haven  within 
the  nation's  Capital,  i.e.,  Kenilworth 


Gardens,  is  featured  in  the  next  arti- 
cle by  NPS  Park  Rangers  Walter 
McDowney  and  Carol  Bomeman. 
You'll  read  how  this  hidden  treasure 
came  into  being  and  about  the  inter- 
pretive programs  offered  for  visitors 
of  all  ages. 

Productivity —  something  to  think 
about  when  we  are  precluded  from 
filling  vacancies  and  yet  the  work 
function  remains  and,  often  grows. 
Can  we  increase  the  productivity  of 
our  current  staff?  Absolutely,  says 
Richard  L.  Wilburn  in  his  article 
"Office  Productivity:  A  Function  of 
Design  and  Human  Needs."  He 
looks  at  the  new  technology  in  our 
offices  as  well  as  the  office  environ- 
ment and  shows  that  given  the  prop- 
er tools  and  setting  today's  office 
workers  can  be  more  productive 
than  ever. 

Barry  Mackintosh  focuses  on  the 
historical  areas  within  the  National 
Park  System  that  attest  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Indians,  blacks,  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  immigrants,  and 
women.  Jack  Ogle  outlines  a  success- 
ful operations  evaluation  program 
developed  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice's Southeast  Region.  And  lastly, 
Dolores  Mescher  features  a  case 
study  of  creative  programming  for  a 
waterfront  park  in  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

We  plan  to  do  more  variety-type 
issues  such  as  this  in  the  future. 
There  are  many  "stories"  to  be  told 
within  the  park  and  recreation  com- 
munity and  we'd  like  to  publish  as 
many  as  we  can.  Manuscripts  should 
be  sent  to:  Managing  Editor,  Park 
Practice  Program,  P.O.  Box  37127, 
Washington,  DC  20013-7127. 


Leadership — 
Management's  Better  Half 

by  John  H.  Zenger,  Ph.D. 


"Let's  get  rid  of  management," 
read  the  headline  of  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"People  don't  want  to  be  managed," 
the  copy  went  on  to  explain,  "they 
want  to  be  led."1  More  and  more, 
organizations  today  discover  the 
truth  in  what  United  Technologies 
Corporation  said  in  that  advertise- 
ment. People  resist  being  "managed." 
It  is  too  much  like  being  controlled. 
And  to  control  people  is  to  violate 
their  human  dignity. 

People  Seek  Leadership 

In  contrast,  people  seek  leader- 
ship. They  want  to  join  in  the  pursuit 
of  goals  and  values  they  perceive  as 
worthwhile.  The  organizations  with 
strong  leaders  at  the  helm  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  ones  that  respect  the 
dignity,  autonomy  and  self-esteem  of 
the  followers.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
people  willingly  sign  up  with  such 
leaders. 


It  is  a  common  observation  lately 
that  many  of  our  institutions  are 
reasonably  well  managed,  but  poorly 
led.2  If  we  define  management  as  the 
administrative  ordering  of  things — 
with  written  plans,  clear  organization 
charts,  well-documented  annual 
objectives,  frequent  reports,  detailed 
and  precise  position  descriptions, 
and  regular  evaluations  of  perfor- 
mance against  objectives —  then  it  is 
true  that  many  organizations  are  well 
managed.  And,  no  one  can  deny  that 
competent  management  is  essential 
to  any  organization. 


(See  "Who  Can  You  Turn  To?"  for  references 
and  recommended  readings.) 


Leadership,  on  the  other  hand, 
pulls  us  into  a  new  dimension. 
Leaders  provide  visionary  inspira- 
tion, motivation  and  direction-setting. 
Leadership  generates  an  emotional 
connection  between  the  leader  and 
the  led.  Leadership  attracts  people 
and  ignites  them  to  put  forth  incred- 
ible efforts  in  a  common  cause. 
Leadership  in  this  sense  (it  is 
generally  agreed)  is  missing  from 
most  of  today's  public  and  private 
organizations. 

The  truly  effective  executives  and 
managers  of  tomorrow  will  combine 
managerial  and  leadership  skills. 
Some  will  succeed  who  are  merely 
managers,  but  the  ones  who  con- 
tribute most  to  organizations  will 
have  a  capstone  of  leadership  on 
their  management  skills. 

I  shall  use  the  term  leader  and 
manager  in  this  article  to  differentiate 
two  mentalities,  but  I  fully  recognize 
the  lack  of  a  crisp  distinction.  All 
leadership  and  no  management 
would  be  an  equally  serious  problem 
as  our  current  imbalance  on  the  side 
of  management. 

Why  Leadership  Got  Lost 

Why  has  leadership  evaporated? 
Possibly  too  many  years  of  pros- 
perity have  allowed  us  to  run 
organizations  with  managers  at  the 
helm.  Leadership  was  not  necessary. 
Possibly  it's  by  the  fact  our  schools  of 
administration  have  focused  solely 
on  management  while  ignoring 
leadership.  And,  possibly  it  has  been 
the  lack  of  operational  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  leadership  com- 
bined with  a  total  lack  of  ways  to 
teach  it.  Leadership  has  also  become 
linked  to  goals  that  our  intellectual 


elite  finds  repugnant — such  as 
power,  efficiency,  productivity  and 
profit.  Our  best  graduate  schools 
produce  many  who  want  to  counsel 
the  leader,  and  few  who  really  want 
to  lead. 

A  few  senior  people  can  truly 
function  as  leaders,  full  time,  and 
leave  the  management  to  others. 
This  is  the  king  vs.  chancellor  role 
division.  Most  of  us,  however,  must 
continue  to  manage  while  adding 
leadership  to  our  daily  practices. 


Organizations  Need 
Leadership 

While  people  individually  thirst 
for  leadership,  organizations  need  it 
just  as  much.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
rapid  change.  Even  more  than 
individuals,  organizations  find  it 
difficult  to  respond  to  upheavals  in 
the  environment  without  vital  leader- 
ship. 

If  organizations  are  content  to 
coast  along  peacefully  maintaining 
the  status  quo,  then  administrators  or 
managers  are  quite  sufficient.  The 
danger  is  that  staying  steady  in  a  fast- 
changing  environment  causes  you  to 
fall  behind  over  time.  If  an  organiza- 
tion is  to  keep  pace,  it  must  con- 
tinually undergo  real  change,  and 
strong  leadership  makes  changes 
happen. 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  any 
organization,  whether  a  business  or  a 
government  agency,  can  function 
with  managers  if  the  goal  is  to  be 
average  and  traditional.  For  those 
seeking  to  create  an  "institution," 
with  a  culture  and  values  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others,  leadership 


is  a  must.  The  truly  "excellent"  com- 
panies and  agencies  got  that  way 
through  enthusiastic  leadership.3 

The  philosophy  and  values  of  the 
Thomas  Watsons,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  shaped 
IBM.  Ray  Kroc's  fetish  for  order, 
cleanliness  and  quality  spearheaded 
the  success  of  McDonald's.  Walt 
Disney's  creative  passion  for 
technology  and  insistence  on  a  clean 
park  and  well  trained  employees 
created  the  legacy  of  Disneyland  and 
Disney  World.  Lee  lacocca 
transformed  Chrysler  from  a  nearly 
defunct  automotive  company  into  a 
serious  competitor.  Wherever  he 
goes,  dealers  mob  him  and 
employees  shout,  "Lee!  Lee!  Lee!" 
There  is  no  doubt  who  their  leader 
is.  Chrysler  required  a  Lee  lacocca  to 
survive.  There  is  an  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  person  who  is 
content  to  squirt  oil  on  the  existing 
machinery  of  an  organization  versus 
those  who  envision  and  build  new 
machinery. 

Leadership  Prevails  at 
all  Levels 

The  need  for  leadership  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  people  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid.  Strong  leaders 
may  be  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  organization.  If  one  staff 
department  stands  out  in  a  company 
or  agency,  while  the  rest  are  more  or 
less  colorless,  look  for  an  effective 
leader.  You  will  find  a  supervisor  or 
department  head  creating  that 
outstanding  group  by  behaving  dif- 
ferently than  the  other  administrators 
or  managers. 

We  must  cease  to  think  of 
leadership  as  behavior  confined  to  a 
select  few  at  the  apex  of  the 


organization  and  understand  that 
leadership  behavior  occurs  at  all 
levels,  in  the  staff  as  well  as  in  line 
management.  It  needs  to  be  instilled 
in  supervisors  as  well  as  senior  vice 
presidents. 

Let's  Take  the  Mystery  Out  of 
Leadership 

Many  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  understand  management. 
Volumes  of  research  and  writing 
over  the  past  decades  have  produced 
an  accepted  view  that  management 
consists  of  planning,  organizing  staff- 
ing directing  and  controlling.4  While 
there  is  still  some  debate  about  the 
details,  hundreds  of  textbooks  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  management 
process,  and  the  descriptions  of  that 
process  are  essentially  the  same. 

Leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  far  less  well  defined.5  We  often 
associate  leadership  with  charisma. 
Charisma,  as  a  concept,  seems  to  fall 
in  the  same  general  category  as 
beauty —  impossible  to  define  and 
totally  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  If 
we  are  ever  to  develop  leadership 
more  broadly  among  the  managers 
of  an  organization,  we  must  first 
understand  it.  We  need  a  specific 
operational  view  of  what  leaders  do, 
how  that  behavior  separates  them 
from  managers,  and  adds  the 
leadership  dimension  to  their 
management  practices.  Based  on  my 
review  of  the  studies  of  leadership, 
plus  my  own  observations  and 
experience,  I  believe  leadership  can 
be  described  across  six  behavioral 
dimensions. 

What  Leaders  Do 


1.  Leaders  create  values  through 
communication. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  thing 
about  leaders  is  that  they  are  good 
communicators.  They  are  articulate. 
They  express  themselves  per- 
suasively in  groups.  You  can  often 
tell  who  the  leader  is  by  seeing  the 
pattern  of  communication.  Who  talks 
last  on  a  subject?  Who  is  most  per- 
suasive? Who  speaks  authoritatively? 
Who  do  people  really  listen  to? 
Leaders  are  particularly  articulate 
and  persuasive  when  it  comes  to 
important  issues  that  bear  on  the 
values  and  mission  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

lacocca  is  perhaps  today's  best- 
known  business  leader.  We  all  have 
seen  him  on  television  barking  "If 
you  can  find  a  better  car,  buy  it."  He 
conveys  a  straight-talking  down-to- 
earth  quality  that  most  people  iden- 
tify with.  One  writer  noted  that 
"lacocca  talks  non-stop,  like  the  sales- 
man he  is."6  A  leader's  message 
often  has  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again. 

•  What  leaders  communicate  about 
As  prolific  communicators, 
leaders  focus  on  emotional  issues 
that  connect  them  with  their 
followers.  Business  leaders  talk  about 
the  high  quality  of  their  product,  or 
their  dedication  to  customer  service, 
or  their  commitment  to  the  dignity  of 
all  employees.  They  focus  on  values 
that  appeal  to  employees,  enlisting 
them  in  a  noble  cause  that  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  their  work. 
These  values  are  outside  of  and 
larger  than  themselves.  As  Jean 
Ribaud,  President  of  Schlumberger, 
noted,  "In  times  past  the  church  gave 
people  the  values  of  life.  With  the 


decline  in  the  influence  of  the 
church,  it  is  now  the  organization  for 
which  they  work  that  gives  meaning 
and  purpose  to  life."7  Business 
leaders  create  the  sense  that  work 
has  spiritual  overtones  with  social 
contribution  and  high  values. 

Leaders  also  convey  a  vision  of 
the  future.  They  are  catalysts  in 
defining  the  mission  and  the  poten- 
tial of  the  organization,  in  reflecting 
the  vision  to  their  associates,  and  in 
enlisting  their  help  in  attaining  it. 
They  become  a  mirror  for  the  group 
to  see  its  own  unique  qualities.  They 
often  find  metaphors  to  make  that 
vision  come  alive. 

•  How  leaders  communicate 
There  is  a  range  of  techniques 
that  work.  Some  leaders  rely  on 
large  meetings,  while  others  write 
their  messages.  Some,  like  the  presi- 
dent of  Hewlett-Packard,  can  pick  up 
a  microphone  that  carries  his  voice 
to  every  employee  of  that  company 
in  the  world.  But  nothing  is  quite  as 
effective  as  a  leader  who  gets  out 
with  small  groups,  face  to  face,  and 
directly  transmits  his  or  her  feelings 
about  a  vision  of  the  organization's 
future  and  the  values  inherent  in  get- 
ting there. 

Most  leaders  instinctively  enjoy 
communicating.  They  are  comfort- 
able in  large  settings  and  in  one-on- 
one  discussions.  They  use  brief 
interactions  to  gather  and  give  infor- 
mation. Wherever  they  go,  they 
exploit  every  opportunity  to  convey 
what  they  deem  to  be  the  important 
messages  about  mutual  goals. 

Some  leaders,  however,  seem 
basically  shy,  and  do  not  always  grab 
the  microphone  and  center  stage. 


This  seems  especially  true  in  their 
formative  years.  Lincoln,  Ghandi  and 
Washington  fall  into  that  category  as 
do  more  contemporary  business 
leaders  like  Bill  Marriott,  Jr.,  Bill  Gore 
and  Don  Williams  of  Trammell 
Crow. 

These  leaders  acquired  the  skills 
of  communicating.  In  many  cases 
this  came  in  a  painful,  self-disciplined 
process.  Deep  convictions  about  their 
mission  or  cause  propelled  them  into 
a  limelight  that  was  at  first  highly 
uncomfortable,  and  never  became  a 
role  in  which  they  were  totally  at 
ease.  But,  they  never  shied  away 
from  communicating  about  the 
vision  and  values  of  the  organization. 

Contrast  this  with  the  attitude  of 
managers  about  communication. 
Some  talk  about  curtailing  it.  They 
communicate  on  a  "need-to-know" 
basis:  Tell  people  only  what  they 
need  to  know  to  do  their  jobs,  noth- 
ing more.  Managers  are  inclined  to 
stay  in  their  offices.  Communication, 
they  complain,  takes  too  much  time. 
For  many,  information  is  power  to 
be  hoarded,  not  something  to  be 
willingly  shared.  Such  perceptions 
have  validity  if  you  define  your  role 
as  one  of  control  and  administration, 
not  leadership. 

2.  Leaders  develop  responsible 
followers. 

Leaders  make  a  direct,  emotional 
connection  with  associates.  There  is  a 
powerful  chemistry  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  usual  boss-subordinate 
relationship.  Leaders  take  steps  to 
make  the  people  who  work  under 
them  feel  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pens. They  do  this  by  involving 
others,  seeking  advice,  asking  for 
information  and  soliciting  solutions 


to  problems.  They  provide  frequent 
positive  feedback. 

By  involving  people,  leaders  make 
them  feel  more  powerful.  They 
encourage  people  to  be  self-reliant, 
and  to  practice  self-management. 
John  Kennedy's  famous  exhortation 
—  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country" —  is  one  example  of 
how  leaders  encourage  people  to  act 
responsibly. 

The  current  trend  in  business 
toward  employee  participation  offers 
a  natural  path  to  responsible 
followership.  Quality  teams,  quality 
circles  or  any  form  of  group  par- 
ticipation program  can  be  a  first  step 
in  developing  individual  and  team 
responsibility.  Such  programs  suc- 
ceed when  corporate  leaders  are 
genuinely  committed  to  seeing  that 
employees  are  given  more  respon- 
sibility. 

The  best  leaders  recognize  that 
strong  associates  are  a  must.  They 
give  subordinates  extensive  feedback 
and  positive  reinforcement  that 
builds  a  climate  of  high  self-esteem. 
They  foster  and  thrive  on  the  success 
of  others.  Weak  subordinates  may 
momentarily  make  them  look  good 
by  comparision,  but  will  contribute 
little  to  the  long-run  effectiveness  of 
the  organization. 

People  in  almost  every  organiza- 
tion can  recall  events  surrounding  a 
small  team  tackling  an  enormous 
project.  Everyone  on  the  team  felt 
chosen.  The  task  was  crisply  defined 
and  challenging.  It  had  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  organization,  and 
often  to  society.  The  IBM  team  that 


developed  the  PC  is  a  good  example. 
Lockheed's  famous  Skunkworks  is 
another,  as  are  the  teams  at  Syntex 
and  G.D.  Searle  that  developed  the 
birth  control  pill,  and  the  Data 
General  team  described  in  the  best- 
seller, The  Soul  of  a  New  Machine.8 

Those  teams  were  infused  with 
purpose  by  their  leaders,  who  set 
lofty  expectations  of  their  people. 
Strong  leaders  don't  coddle  people 
or  comfort  poor  performers.  Rather, 
they  challenge  people  to  stretch  and 
reach  new  heights.  They  expect  both 
high  quality  and  quantity.  They 
tolerate,  even  encourage,  honest 
mistakes. 

Because  the  leader  seeks  strong 
individuals  and  strong  teams,  de- 
structive differences  between  people 
are  quickly  resolved  with  the  leader's 
help. 

Leaders  meet  frequently  with  their 
groups  to  enable  strong  team  spirit 
to  coalesce.  They  understand  the 
power  of  groups  and  the  benefit  of 
communicating  in  a  group  setting. 
The  leader  prepares  and  runs  effec- 
tive meetings. 

They  stay  in  touch  with  the 
organization.  That  is  why  they  eat  in 
the  crowded  cafeteria,  not  always  in 
the  executive  dining  room.  That  is 
also  why  they  prefer  parking  lots 
without  privileged  executive  parking 
places;  it  keeps  them  in  touch. 

Managers,  by  contrast,  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  results  or  meet- 
ing the  numbers.  They  analyze  why 
there  is  a  failure  to  produce  accord- 
ing to  plan.  The  focus  is  less  on  peo- 
ple development  or  motivation,  and 


more  on  the  task  They  deal  with 
people  one-on-one,  preferring  that  to 
the  uncertainty  of  how  a  group  will 
behave. 

3.  Leaders  inspire  lofty  goal 
accomplishment. 

The  leader  begins  by  accepting 
personal  responsibility  for  the 
group's  accomplishment  of 
objectives —  with  no  excuses.  Effec- 
tive leaders  radiate  high  standards  of 
accomplishment  by  communicating 
their  vision.  They  believe  that  people 
can  be  remarkably  productive  by 
doing  more  than  the  minimum 
described  in  the  typical  position  de- 
scription. When  Willard  Marriott 
went  to  a  hotel  and  visited  the 
kitchen  at  4:00  a.m.,  noting  that  the 
radishes  were  wilted  and  the  soup  a 
little  thin,  he  was  setting  a  higher 
standard. 

One  strategy  leaders  use  is 
emphasizing  small  wins  that  build 
confidence  and  motivate  people  to 
do  more.  Then  they  move  on  to 
larger  challenges.  Achieving  the  task 
is  more  important  than  the 
immediate  personal  popularity  of 
these  leaders.  They  bend  the  rules 
when  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
task  accomplished.  Frequently, 
leaders  take  risks  to  meet  their  goals. 

Leaders  are  seldom  content  with 
the  past  level  of  achievements.  They 
constantly  seek  to  transcend  their 
past  with  higher  levels  of  accom- 
plishment. It  often  appears  they  will 
things  to  happen  because  of  this 
deep  dedication  to  goal  attainment. 

Although  managers  are  usually 
concerned  with  meeting  production 
schedules  and  getting  results,  they 
lack  the  passion  and  commitment 
that  leaders  display.  They  are  less 


tenacious.  They  go  for  modest,  linear 
gains  but  not  for  quantum  leaps 
ahead. 

4.  Leaders  model  appropriate 
behavior. 

Leaders  earn  their  followership  in 
part  because  they  symbolize  the 
values  and  norms  of  the  group  they 
lead.9  A  captain  of  a  football  team 
has  got  to  be  a  good  player.  A  minis- 
ter or  priest  exemplifies  the  moral 
values  of  the  congregation.  A  leader 
of  a  scientific  organization  is  first  and 
foremost  a  respected  scientist. 

Business  leaders  must  represent 
the  values  of  the  business  units  they 
lead.  If  the  group  is  a  technical  one, 
they  must  be  technically  capable.  To 
lead  a  marketing  group,  they  must 
possess  strong  creative  or  analytical 
talents. 

In  his  classic  Study  of  History,  Toyn- 
bee10  speaks  of  mimisis,  the  process 
by  which  people  mimic  their  leaders. 
When  leaders  fail  to  send  a  clear 
signal  or  when  they  say  one  thing 
and  do  another,  their  effectiveness  as 
role  models  is  seriously  jeopardized. 

Leaders  know  that  people  emulate 
their  behavior.  If  they  move  quickly, 
the  organization  will  pick  up  the 
pace.  If  they  slow  down,  the  pace 
slackens.  The  dress  code  of  IBM 
began  with  Thomas  Watson.  The 
studied  informality  of  Intel  Corpora- 
tion began  with  Robert  Noyce,  who 
put  his  own  scratched-up  steel  desk 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  open  office 
with  no  trappings  of  rank  All  of 
Chrysler  knows  Iacocca  works  a  nine 
and  one-half  hour  day.  And,  there 
was  his  act  of  cutting  his  own  salary' 
to  one  dollar  per  year  in  the  midst  of 
Chrysler's  financial  crisis.  The 


organization  below  is  strongly 
influenced  by  these  signals  from 
above. 

One  insurance  executive,  when 
the  company  was  faced  with  a  dire 
financial  crisis,  stood  before  the 
assembled  employees  to  explain  the 
serious  belt-tightening  actions  that 
were  going  to  be  required:  layoffs, 
restricted  travel,  overall  budget  cuts. 
Upon  concluding  his  speech,  he  flew 
in  a  private  jet  for  a  weekend  of  golf 
in  Pebble  Beach,  California.  Needless 
to  say,  his  message  went  unheeded 
and  unsupported,  and  he  was  ter- 
minated not  long  after. 

When  difficult  times  arise  in  a 
business,  people  look  to  their  leaders 
for  reassurance.  They  need  a  calm, 
steady  hand  on  the  rudder  that  is 
capable  of  taking  action,  but  never 
precipitously.  A  leader  does  not 
magnify  others'  anxiety  by  behaving 
frantically,  regardless  of  the  trepida- 
tion being  personally  felt.  People 
need  a  leader  who  has  courage  to 
stay  the  course. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
leader's  role  as  a  model  was  one 
company  president's  simple  formula 
for  conduct  in  the  organization:  "You 
may  do  anything  you  see  me  doing." 

Managers  are  less  concerned 
about  modeling  behavior.  They  have 
often  been  removed  or  less  visible  to 
the  rank  and  file.  Their  emphasis  is 
on  control,  decision  making  and 
analysis,  and  the  impact  of  their  own 
behavior  on  others  is  not  paramount 
in  their  minds. 

5.  Leaders  focus  attention  on 
important  issues. 

First,  leaders  ferret  out  key  issues 


Leaders  are  good  communicators. 


and  tough  problems.  Then  they 
focus  attention  on  them.  Often  they 
begin  by  asking  questions:  "How  did 
this  happen?"  "How  long  has  it  been 
happening?"  "Why  does  this  occur?" 
Asking  questions  turns  the  search- 
light on  an  issue.  They  build  forums 
to  debate  serious  issues. 

Next,  leaders  bring  intensity  to  the 
issue.  If  safety  is  a  major  concern, 
one  way  of  making  the  entire 
organization  safety  conscious  is  to 
have  every  lost-time  accident  written 
up  and  given  to  the  Chairman  on  a 
daily  basis.  This  is  exactly  what 
Du  Pont  has  done  to  become  one  of 
the  safest  chemical  manufacturers  in 
the  world. 

An  effective  way  to  get  managers 
to  listen  to  employee  complaints  is  to 
install  a  system  that  escalates 
unresolved  complaints  up  the 
organization  until  a  senior  executive 
must  write  a  detailed  written  report 
to  resolve  it.  This  is  precisely  what 
IBM  has  done.  Because  an  "open 
door"  complaint  can  reach  high 


levels,  every  IBM  manager  gives 
high  priority  to  handling  employee 
complaints  promptly  and  sensitively. 

•  How  leaders  focus  attention 
An  effective  technique  leaders 
use  to  focus  attention  and  bring 
intensity  to  an  issue  is  to  use  a 
dramatic  or  symbolic  act.  When 
Millikin  Corporation's  president 
became  distressed  with  late  delivery 
to  customers,  he  announced  a  policy 
by  which  customers  receiving  late 
shipments  would  be  entitled  to  a 
50%  price  reduction.  This  dramatic 
announcement  clearly  signaled  a 
commitment  to  on-time  delivery,  and 
the  problem  quickly  diminished. 

When  Charlie  Sporck,  president 
of  National  Semiconductor,  wanted 
to  turn  around  the  performance  of  a 
division  in  trouble  he  moved  his 
desk  next  to  the  general  manager  of 
that  division. 

Leaders  recognize  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  targets  can  be 
pursued  at  any  one  time.  They  care- 


fully  choose,  therefore,  what  to 
emphasize.  The  manager  focuses  on 
many  performance  dimensions 
simultaneously,  because  the  manager 
wants  to  control  them.  The  emphasis 
is  on  a  broad,  across-the-board 
scrutiny  of  performance.  Managers 
often  seek  for  exception  reporting  to 
ensure  that  nothing  is  going  wrong 
and  to  allow  them  to  react  when 
necessary. 

6.  Leaders  connect  their  group  to 
the  outside  world. 

A  leader  serves  as  a  link  to  the  rest 
of  the  organization  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  both  giving  and  getting 
information.  That  function  is  difficult 
for  anyone  else  to  perform.  Other 
groups  expect  the  senior  person  to 
be  the  one  to  contact. 

Research  on  effective  General 
Managers1 1  (the  ones  who  are  really 
leaders)  reveals  that  they  are  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  community  and 
labor  union  representatives. 
They  participate  in  trade  associations. 
They  get  involved  with  university 
professors  and  researchers  who  are 
interested  in  their  technology.  They 
initiate  frequent  interactions  with  top 
corporate  line  and  staff  officers.  In 
short,  they  are  the  hub  of  a  complex 
network  of  relationships  with 
numerous  outside  groups. 

A  respected  business  professor 
noted  his  belief  that  the  most  valu- 
able time  executives  spent  was  out  of 
their  offices.  While  there  is  obviously 
a  limit  to  such  absence,  the  over- 
whelming mistake  for  a  leader  is  to 
stay  chained  to  the  office.12 

The  manager,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  be  more  downwardly 


focused  on  the  immediate  group 
being  managed.  Managers  stay  close 
to  their  desks  and  spend  little  time 
away  from  the  company.  There  is 
always  a  stack  of  reports  to  read, 
problems  to  consider  or  correspon- 
dence to  answer. 

Developing  Leadership  in 
Managers 

Organizations  need  both  leader- 
ship and  management.  All  leadership 
and  no  management  would  leave 
organizations  without  the  required 
systems  for  analysis  and  control  that 
make  them  run  efficiently. 

The  more  we  understand  about 
the  component  behaviors  of  leader- 
ship, the  better  we  can  develop  them 
in  our  managers.  If  we  assume  that 
mangers  are  in  place,  and  we  wish  to 
add  leadership  to  their  current 
capabilities,  the  following  strategy 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  promote 
those  behaviors  at  all  levels  in  the 
organization. 

1.  Teach  managers  the  nature  of 
leadership. 

By  understanding  the  six  fun- 
damentals of  leadership  presented 
above,  managers  could  have  a  clearer 
view  of  what  is  required  for  them  to 
become  leaders.  A  cognitive,  concep- 
tual understanding  is  an  important 
first  step.  These  ideas  are  new  to 
many,  and  have  been  totally  ignored 
in  business  school  education  and 
minimally  touched  on  in  company 
management  development 
programs. 

2.  Train  managers  in  leadership 
skills. 

We  now  have  available  practical 


techniques  to  help  managers  develop 
skills  in  leadership.  After  teaching  a 
clear  conceptual  understanding  of 
leadership  behavior,  we  can 
demonstrate  the  skills  on  video. 
Practice  in  a  safe  environment  and 
feedback  complete  the  cycle  of  skill 
learning!13 

A  good  example  of  this  method 
would  be  the  one  leadership  skill 
that  has  been  taught  in  executive 
development  programs:  teaching 
executives  public  speaking  and  pre- 
sentation skills,  or  the  skills  of  deal- 
ing with  television  interviews.  These 
courses  are  effective  because  they 
teach  practical,  concrete  and  valuable 
leadership  skills  by  first  presenting 
basic  principles,  teaching  the  sub- 
stance and  technique  with  good 
video  or  live  models,  and  then  allow- 
ing time  for  participants  to  practice 
making  presentations  in  the  training 
session,  and  finally  to  receive  feed- 
back from  each  other  and  the 
instructors. 

Each  of  the  six  leadership  dimen- 
sions presented  above  can  be 
explained,  demonstrated  and  prac- 
ticed in  a  leadership  training 
situation. 

3.  Put  managers  in  the  proper 
environments  to  learn  leadership. 

(Note  the  plural —  environ- 
ments.)14 

The  Japanese  put  young  managers 
in  a  variety  of  positions  in  a  general 
progression  toward  a  specialty.  This 
approach  seems  more  successful  in 
providing  leadership  opportunities 
than  does  starting  them  out 
specialized  and  moving  them  toward 
a  generalist  job.15  It  emphasizes 


8 


jadership  skills,  not  technical 
xpertise. 

General  Motors  leaders  usually 
ome  from  small  divisions,  where 
ley  can  acquire  the  breadth  of 
xperience  required  to  run  an 
rganization  like  GM.16  Leader- 
Kip  comes  from  having  a  variety  of 
hallenging  experiences.  When 
ssignments  are  demanding,  impor- 
int  to  the  organization,  involve  team 
ffort  and  are  clearly  defined,  then 
■xecutives  learn  leadership.  They  are 
orced  to  learn  from  their  own  mis- 
akes  and  from  exposure  to  many 
>ther  leaders.  These  environments 
ire  varied  and  include  starting  up  an 
>peration,  turning  around  an 
>rganization  in  trouble,  a  move  from 
taff  to  line,  working  under  a  wise 
nentor,  being  on  a  high  level  task 
orce  or  promotion  to  a  more  senior 
evel  in  the  organization. 

4.  Train  executives  and  managers 
o  coach  their  subordinates  on 
eadership  skills. 

Top  executives  can  learn  to  coach 
ubordinate  managers  in  leadership 
ikills  appropriate  for  the  level  they 
rurrently  occupy.  Executives  can 
eadily  observe  the  communication 
ikills  of  subordinate  managers.  They 
:an  see  how  managers  are  transmit- 
ing  the  vision  and  values  of  those 
ibove  them  and  if  they  are  defining 
some  of  their  own.  Executives  should 
spend  time  on  developing  such  peo- 
ple, getting  involved  in  career  coach- 
ng  around  leadership  behavior. 
Coaching  subordinate  managers  in 
.vays  to  improve  their  overt  commit- 
■nent  to  goals,  or  urging  a  young 
nanager  to  be  a  better  link  to  the 
mtside  world,  can  give  an  executive 
i  finely-tuned  leadership  team. 


5.  Train  subordinates  to  help  train 
their  managers  in  leadership. 

Who  sees  leadership  more  clearly 
than  subordinates?  Strong  subor- 
dinates are  a  powerful  force  in  build- 
ing strong  business  leaders.  Indeed, 
quality  subordinates  are  both  a  con- 
sequence and  a  cause  of  strong 
leaders. 

We  are  moving  toward  a  position 
of  developing  strong  leaders  and 
strong  followers,  or,  rather,  develop- 
ing strong  leaders  by  developing 
strong  followers,  and  vice  versa.  To 
some  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
paradox.  But  keep  in  mind  that  a 
leader  can  be  forceful,  even  when 
seeking  a  subordinate's  opinions  and 
sincerely  respecting  them.  A  strong 
leader  can  listen  carefully  to  the 
views  of  colleagues  and  still  be 
articulate  in  expressing  his  or  her 
own.  An  effective  leader  can  be  quite 
persuasive,  yet  be  stongly  influenced 
by  those  who  report  to  him  or  her.  A 
leader  can  make  excellent  decisions, 
but  is  always  best  advised  to  do  so 
only  after  collecting  the  wisdom  of 
all  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

We  have  typically  taught  people 
how  to  relate  downwards  in  the 
organization,  but  not  upwards  to  a 
manager.  Now,  training  programs 
exist  that  teach  people  how  to  effec- 
tively keep  managers  informed  and 
to  confront  issues  with  them.  These 
subordinates,  trained  to  communi- 
cate with  their  leader,  make  that 
leader  more  effective.  Their  feedback 
hones  the  leader's  skills. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  develop- 
ment experiences  a  leader  can  have 
is  a  good  input  session  with  the 


team.  The  group  can  talk  openly  in 
this  session  about  the  leader's 
strengths  and  opportunities  for 
improvement,  and  can  particularly 
give  first-hand  feedback  to  the  leader 
on  what  he/she  should  continue  to 
do,  stop  doing  or  start  doing  to  bet- 
ter the  organization  and  the  leader's 
own  day-to-day  behavior. 

The  Shift  to  Commitment 

The  growing  concern  with 
leadership  is  at  least  partly  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  our  work  force  is 
changing.  The  formulas  that  pro- 
duced successful  business  enter- 
prises in  past  decades  may  no  longer 
be  applicable.  One  writer  has  de- 
scribed that  change  in  terms  of  the 
shift  from  "control"  as  the  organi- 
zation's fundamental  impetus,  to  one 
of  "commitment."17  A  shift  from  a 
predominant  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment that  generates  control,  to 
leadership  that  engenders  commit- 
ment, would  naturally  accompany 
such  a  change. 

While  leadership  may  be  viewed 
by  some  as  a  mysterious 
phenomenon,  it  consists  of  observ- 
able behaviors  that  can  be  taught. 
Given  powerful  new  techniques  of 
training  we  can  now  make 
leadership  development  as  available 
as  management  development. 

"If  you  want  to  manage  some- 
body," the  United  Technologies  Wall 
Street  journal  ad  noted,  "manage  your- 
self. Do  that  well  and  you'll  be  ready 
to  . . .  start  leading." 

John  H.  (Jack)  Zenger,  Ph.D.,  is 
president  of  Zenger- Miller,  Inc.,  an  inter- 
national training  and  development  firm 
headquartered  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 
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Crisis  Management  in 
Yosemite 

by  Vicki  Jo  Lawson 


Imagine  a  day  in  June  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  .  .  .  skies  so  blue  that 
the  unfamiliar  would  suspect  laser- 
enhancement;  frothy  waterfalls  leap- 
ing from  gleaming  granite  cliffs;  tall, 
silver  and  green  conifers  swaying 
easterly,  and  50,000  visitors  pursuing 
recreational  experiences. 

•  0000  hrs.  A  wildland  fire 
threatening  Glacier  Point  facilities 
has  been  burning  for  12  hours.  All 
visitors  have  been  evacuated  from 
the  area.  Crews  continue  suppres- 
sion efforts.  (Wawona  District) 

•  0915  hrs.  One  member  of  a 
climbing  team  attempting  a  con- 
tinuous free  ascent  of  a  previously 
artificial  route  on  Upper  Cathedral 
Rock  takes  a  leader  fall  and  is 
unconscious.  (Valley  District) 

•  1100  hrs.  An  elderly  climber  on 
Cathedral  Peak  falls,  injuring  his 
lower  leg.  (Mather  District) 

•  1200  hrs.  A  hiker  is  suffering 
from  dizziness  on  top  of  Half  Dome. 
(Valley  District) 

•  1400  hrs.  A  hiker  on  the  Vernal 
Fall  trail  severely  twists  her  ankle. 
(Valley  District) 

•  1600  hrs.  A  lost  person  is 
reported  on  the  trail  above  Yosemite 
Falls;  a  backpacker  sustains  a  leg 
injury  in  Pate  Valley.  (Mather  District) 

•  1930  hrs.  The  fire  at  Glacier 
Point  is  contained  at  715  acres.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  undetermined. 
(Wawona  District) 

•  2400  hrs.  Two  parachutists  hike 
up  Half  Dome  and  begin  preparation 
for  an  early-morning  illegal  jump. 


A  victim  of  a  bmnv  Creek  rocksltde  is  be 


Rangers  subsequently  will  investigate 
a  report  that  one  jumper's  parachute 
did  not  fully  open.  (Valley  District) 

You  don't  need  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary imagination  to  visualize  this; 
you  only  need  to  be  in  Yosemite. 
The  National  Park  Service  in 
Yosemite  deals  with  an  ever- 
growing unpredictable  population  of 
park  visitors  who  participate  in  high- 
risk  activities  in  an  equally  unpredict- 
able and  ever-changing  environment. 
The  resulting  madness  does,  indeed, 
require  some  method. 

Emergency  response  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  has  been  shaped  by  a 
wide  range  of  incidents  that  occur 
frequently.  While  human-induced 
emergencies  (searches,  rescues,  etc.) 
tend  to  have  a  more  localized  impact 
than  naturally  induced  emergencies 
(high  winds,  floods,  etc.),  both 
require  pre-planned,  interdivisional 
response;  pre-established  channels  of 
communication;  and  pre-established 


relationships  for  obtaining  personnel 
and  equipment. 

Without  plans  in  place,  an 
adequate  number  of  trained  staff, 
proper  equipment  and  a  framework 
in  which  to  operate,  the  outcomes  of 
these  scenarios  could  have  been 
more  serious.  More  lives  could  have 
been  lost,  more  propertv  damaged 
and  the  National  Park  Service  found 
negligent  in  fulfilling  its  mandate  to 
aid  visitors  in  emergencies  [16  USC, 
Sec.  1B(1)  and  12]. 

While  none  of  the  individual  in- 
cidents described  above  was  enough 
to  tax  the  Yosemite  staff  completely, 
the  accumulation  and  variety  of 
incidents  throughout  the  park's  three 
districts  (approximately  1200  square 
miles)  certainly  could  have  been. 
Although  only  officially  sanctioned 
for  fire  emergencies,  the  Incident 
Command  System  (ICS)  was  imple- 
mented on  this  dav  in  June,  as  it 
routinely  is  for  even'  emergency  re- 
sponse in  Yosemite.  As  standard 
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\vaknche  search  training. 


operating  procedure,  the  first  ranger 
on  the  scene  of  each  incident  assumes 
command,  and  as  additional  incidents 
occur  a  command  post  with  an  over- 
all incident  commander  is  established 
and  directly  coordinates  the  on-scene 
commanders.  In  fact,  in  this  situation 
two  sub-ICS's  were  established,  one 
for  fire  and  one  for  all  other  inci- 
dents. The  two  sub-ICS's  were  united 
by  a  liaison  who  focused  primarily 
on  the  coordination  of  air  support. 

The  ICS,  developed  as  part  of  the 
National  Interagency  Incident 
Management  System  (NIIMS)  in  re- 
sponse to  wildland  fire  emergencies, 
is  in  fact  a  pre-plan  of  personnel 
interaction,  a  framework  to  don  as 
one  would  a  yellow  Nomex  fire  shirt. 
With  roles,  terminology  and  pro- 


cedures pre-defined  and  understood, 
time  and  energy  can  be  directed 
toward  solving  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  a  planned 
framework  in  which  to  function, 
Yosemite  National  Park  has 
documented  pre-plans  for  a  variety 
of  emergencies.  Response  plans  for 
naturally  induced  emergencies 
include  high  winds,  floods  and 
volcanic  events.  Since  Yosemite  has 
recently  experienced  both  high  wind 
and  flood  conditions,  the  park  staff 
has  included  in  these  plans  response 
benchmarks  corresponding  to 
weather  patterns  and  wind  speed  or 
water  levels.  The  more  often  an 
event  has  occurred,  the  greater  the 
predictability,  and,  consequently,  the 
more  successful  the  response. 

Yosemite  has  also  developed  sim- 
ple emergency  checklists  addressing 
earthquakes,  rockslides,  catastrophic 
fires,  major  snowstorms,  mass 
illnesses,  multi-casualties,  civil  disor- 
der, major  searches,  bomb  threats 
and  explosions.  Other  proactive 
plans  address  traffic  management 
and  dignitaries'  visits.  These  plans 
and  checklists,  as  well  as  the  ICS, 
serve  as  skeletal  sequences  of 
instruction.  Each  item  on  these 
checklists  represents  years  of 
personal  training  and  industry 
preparation.  Likewise,  the  effective- 
ness of  an  emergency  plan  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  training  and 
technology  available  to  those 
implementing  it. 

Inter/divisional  Response 

Most  emergency  operations  in 
Yosemite  National  Park  are  handled 
by  the  affected  district's  Protection 
Division  staff.  For  instance,  a  small, 


technical  rock  climbing  rescue 
involves  a  handful  of  protection 
rangers  and  several  climbers  from 
the  rescue  sites  (campsites  reserved 
for  expert  climbers  who  make  them- 
selves available  for  such  emergen- 
cies). However,  a  more  major 
emergency  such  as  a  flood  involves 
park  employees  from  all  divisions. 

Resources  Management  Division 
staff  may  assist  with  operations  and 
planning  by  monitoring  tree  fall  and 
consequent  integrity  of  bridges,  by 
providing  historical  data  on  flooding, 
and  by  serving  as  a  primary  contact 
with  the  National  Weather  Service. 
Maintenance  Division  personnel  may 
assist  with  operations  by  monitoring 
and  attempting  to  mitigate  flood 
impacts  on  roads,  trails  and  facilities. 
Administrative  Division  staff  may 
provide  support  to  the  Finance  Chief 
in  timekeeping  and  procurement 
efforts.  Support  from  Interpretive 
Division  employees  begins  well 
before  an  emergency  occurs. 


Pre-established  Channels  of 
Communication 

The  Interpretive  Division  already 
has  channels  of  communication 
established  with  the  visiting  public, 
the  media  and  the  community. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  support 
rendered  by  interpreters  is  education 
aimed  at  ensuring  each  visitor  a  safe 
park  experience.  Interpretive  pro- 
grams specifically  dealing  with 
wilderness  survival,  orienteering  and 
the  "Hug-a-Tree"  concept  for 
children  are  complemented  by  safety 
messages  given  at  each  program.  The 
park  newspaper,  the  Yosemite  Guide, 
which  is  distributed  to  all  park 
visitors,  offers  safety  tips  and  instruc- 
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tions  on  how  to  report  an 
emergency. 

Whenever  possible,  at-risk  pop- 
ulations are  identified  and  contacted. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  include 
graphic  signs  placed  on  trails  near 
the  tops  of  waterfalls  which  have 
successfully  decreased  over-the-faJls 
fatalities.  A  recently  published  climb- 
ing guide  includes  a  chapter  drafted 
by  the  park's  search  and  rescue  staff 
entitled  "Staying  Alive."  Park 
employees,  perhaps  because  they 
live  and  recreate  in  the  park,  suffer  a 
high  accident  level  within  the  park. 
Targeted  to  this  group  is  orientation 
training  for  new  employees 
emphasizing  personal  safety. 

During  periods  of  specific  danger, 
appropriate  brochures  are  distributed 
to  visitors  (e.g.,  high  winds,  flood 
and  winter  travel).  Interpreters  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  interpret 
during  emergency  operations  and  to 
assist  with  crowd  control.  Visitor 
contact  stations  are  kept  informed 
and  up-to-date  on  changing  environ- 
mental conditions  via  the  park's 
Information  Office. 

Another  pre-established  channel 
of  communication  is  a  channel — a 
radio  channel.  The  park's  Travelers' 
Information  Station  (TIS)  broadcast 
can  be  picked  up  on  most  car  radios 
within  Yosemite  Valley.  Upon  entry 
to  the  valley,  a  roadside  sign 
encourages  arriving  visitors  to  tune 
in.  The  broadcast  message  is  updated 
daily  or,  if  necessary,  more  frequen- 
tly from  the  Valley  Visitor  Center. 

Yosemite  National  Park  receives 
more  media  attention  than  any  other 
area  in  the  system.  Because  of  this,  a 
credible  relationship  with  the  media 
is  critical.  During  an  emergency,  the 
park's  Public  Information  Officer  or 


designee  serves  as  the  Incident  Com- 
mander's Information  Officer.  Infor- 
mation is  gathered,  the  wire  services 
are  notified  and  news  releases  are 
sent  out.  Likewise,  the  media  are 
involved  when  potential  park  visitors 
need  to  be  warned  about  an  impend- 
ing danger  or  crisis  (such  as  higher 
water,  recent  earthquake  activity  or 
anticipated  overcrowding).  These 
efforts  prevent  the  media  from  mis- 
interpreting information  which  could 
trigger  a  panic  as  well  as  weaken  the 
park's  credibility.  Written  procedures 
for  dealing  with  the  media  and  a  list 
of  media  contacts  constitute  a  plan 
for  this  critical  element  of  emergency 
response. 

Through  the  Park  Information 
Office,  the  interpretive  staff  also 
implements  the  Community  Alert 
System.  The  Incident  Commander  or 
Park  Superintendent  may  issue  an 
alert  to  the  1,200-2,000  park 
residents.  These  alerts  focus  on 
anticipated  severe  weather  impacts, 
communicable  diseases,  dangerous 
persons  within  the  community,  etc. 
The  alert  is  distributed  by  a  pre- 
established  network  of  community 
volunteers  working  in  a  prescribed 
pattern.  This  system  is  successful 
because  it  can  be  implemented 
quickly. 

Pre-established  Relationships 

An  Incident  Command  staff  is 
faced  with  having  to  accomplish  very 
quickly  many  things  which  are 
usually  accomplished  very  slowly. 
Hiring  extra  personnel  and  obtaining 
supplies,  equipment  and  funding  are 
among  these  tasks.  However, 
mechanisms  for  speeding  these  pro- 
cesses are  in  place  because  of  long- 
term,  demonstrated  needs.  During 


emergencies  AD  (administratively 
determined)  hiring  is  done  on  the 
spot  with  no  red  tape.  Emergency 
procurement  procedures  are  greatly 
streamlined,  with  necessary  paper- 
work done  after  the  fact.  Emergency 
funding  is  available  whenever  there 
is  a  bona  fide  emergency. 

While  these  means  are  available  to 
all  national  park  units,  sources  of 
trained  personnel,  equipment,  air- 
craft and  search  dogs  must  be  iden- 
tified, contacted  and  evaluated  in 
advance.  Protocol  for  requesting 
assistance  must  be  pre-arranged 
(how  to  call,  when  to  call,  response 
time,  etc.).  In  some  cases  a  letter  may 
establish  the  relationship  which 
ensures  emergency  assistance,  but  a 
more  formal  memorandum  of 
understanding  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  be  appropriate.  Under 
California  state  law  the  California 
Office  of  Emergency  Services  (OES) 
can  provide  aircraft,  ground  teams, 
liability  and  injury  coverage  for  non- 
National  Park  Service  personnel 
involved  in  emergency  response, 
and  additional  radios  during 
emergencies.  OES  can  also  coor- 
dinate regional  assistance  provided 
by  Wilderness  Finders  (WOOF), 
California  Rescue  Dog  Association 
(CARD A),  California  Youth 
Authority  (CYA),  California  Explorer 
Search  and  Rescue  (Cal-ESAR), 
Mountain  Rescue  Association  (MRA) 
and  various  county  sheriff  teams.  As 
outlined  in  the  National  Search  and 
Rescue  Plan,  the  Air  Force  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  (AFRCC)  pro- 
vides military  helicopter  assistance 
during  rescues,  air  search  assistance 
for  downed  aircraft  and  dog  team 
transport.  These  relationships  are 
strengthened  by  joint  training 
sessions  and  critiques. 
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In  addition  to  formalizing 
relationships  with  personnel  and 
equipment  sources,  jurisdictional 
relationships  must  also  be  predeter- 
mined. Yosemite  has  established 
relationships  with  all  surrounding 
counties  through  memoranda  of 
understanding  (pending  completion) 
which  clarify  jurisdictional  issues 
(who's  in  charge?!)  during 
emergency  mutual  response. 

Conclusion 

In  1986  the  National  Park  Service 
responded  to  3,389  emergencies, 
excluding  fires.  Yosemite  responded 
to  194  (6%)  of  them.  While  the  num- 
ber of  opportunities  continually 
improves  the  readiness  of  the 
Yosemite  staff,  there  never  seems  to 
be  a  perfect  response. 

Critiques  involving  key  par- 
ticipants are  routinely  held  following 
each  operation.  Park  staff  continually 
grapple  with  these  difficult  questions. 
How  does  one  evaluate  the  success 
of  an  emergency  response? 

•  Safety.  Were  the  safety  needs  of 
the  emergency-response  personnel 
met?  This  is  fairly  easy  to  assess. 
Yosemite  has  a  good  record. 

•  Effectiveness.  Did  care  of  the 
injured  minimize  the  degree  of 
injury,  intensity  of  pain,  length  of 
subsequent  hospitalization?  Did  the 
emergency  response  minimize  prop- 
erty damage?  Again,  this  is  fairly 
easy  to  assess,  and  Yosemite  enjoys  a 
good  record. 

•  Efficiency.  Was  it  possible  to 
accomplish  the  operation  by  impact- 
ing natural  or  cultural  resources  less? 
By  spending  less  money?  By  losing 
less  credibility?  By  further  streamlin- 
ing communications,  both  internally 
and  with  the  public?  Because  this  is 


An  unexpected  road  washout  on  Highway  41. 


very  difficult  to  assess,  Yosemite 's 
record  is  uncertain. 

It  is  likely  that  the  courts  will  have 
an  increasing  influence  on  how 
emergencies  are  managed.  The 
indirect  influence  on  policies  and 
operational  decisions  based  on  the 
possibility  of  litigation  will  probably 
be  greater  than  the  impact  of  actual 
court  decisions.  This  already  is  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  industry 
standards  for  all-risk  emergency  re- 
sponse, similar  to  those  developed 
for  emergency  medical  services  and 
wildland  fire.  While  these  standards 
will  help  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
emergency  responses,  they  must  also 
take  into  account  the  context  of  the 
emergency. 

With  more  than  three  million  peo- 
ple expected  to  visit  Yosemite  this 
year  and  possibly  a  greater  number 
next  year,  emergencies  will  likely 
also  be  on  the  rise.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  emergencies  may  also 
increase  given  the  increasingly 
higher-risk  recreational  experiences 
sought  by  visitors.  Yosemite  will  con- 
tinue to  respond  with  interdivisional 


pre-plans,  pre-established  channels 
of  communication  and  pre-established 
relationships.  But  at  what  level  of 
readiness  will  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  other  land-managing  agen- 
cies be  obligated  to  respond  in  the 
future?  Will  emergency  response 
become  the  science  to  which  fire 
suppression  has  evolved?  Will  a  pro- 
active ICS  be  constantly  implemen- 
ted to  ensure  instantaneous 
response?  Will  emergency  vehicles 
have  drivers  in  place  with  motors 
running  awaiting  an  incident?  What 
level  of  readiness  is  consistent  with 
visitor  use,  resource  preservation  and 
the  park/wildemess  concept? 

It's  true  that  all  parks  and  vacation 
areas  do  not  have  conditions  as  com- 
plex or  demanding  as  those  at 
Yosemite.  However,  all  parks  and 
recreation  areas  do  have  some  level 
of  potential  for  an  emergency  with 
all  of  its  ramifications.  The  days 
when  we  could  wait  for  the  crisis  to 
develop  before  we  took  steps  to  re- 
spond are  past.  Public  relations, 
agency  image  and  increasing 
liabilities  demand  planning  and  prep- 
aration to  ensure  a  professional  and 
thorough  response. 

Programs  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed at  Yosemite  have  application 
in  other  parks  and  should  be 
utilized.  If  you  do  not  already  have 
an  action  plan  in  place,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  park  management  to  take 
steps  to  implement  one —  now. 


Vicki  Jo  Lawson  is  Staff  Assistant  for 
the  Interpretive  Division  in  Yosemite 
National  Park.  She  has  worked  for  the 
National  Park  Service  for  1 1  years,  serv- 
ing as  a  fire  fighter,  dispatcher  and  in 
various  interpretive  positions. 
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Living  rusiury  anu 
Costumed  Interpretation 
at  George  Washington 
Birthplace  National 
Monument 

by  Paul  Carson 


Fifty-seven  years  ago  the  National 
Park  Service  took  its  first  tentative 
step  into  the  field  of  historic  preser- 
vation with  the  authorization  of 
George  Washington  Birthplace 
National  Monument.  Located  along 
the  shores  of  Popes  Creek  in 
Tidewater  Virginia  its  backers' 
original  intent  was  to  preserve  and 
memorialize  the  site  of  our  first  Pres- 
ident's birth.  Yet  as  the  park  grew  in 
size  and  visitation  it  became  obvious 
that  interpretation  at  the  site  had  to 
undergo  some  drastic  changes. 
Ultimately  living  history  and  cos- 
tumed interpretation  became  the 
best  means  to  instill  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  area  and  its  history. 


Accuracy  is  essential  to  achieving  a  successful  program  of  living  history  and  costumed  interpretation. 


At  first  the  interpretive  message 
was  essentially  commemorative  in 
nature  with  the  park  staff  concentrat- 
ing on  preserving  the  rural  character 
of  the  area  as  a  tranquil  memorial  to 
George  Washington.  Interpretive 
facilities  and  activities  were  limited 
only  to  uniformed  guides  in  the 
Memorial  House,  a  small  museum  in 
the  kitchen  and  several  interpretive 
signs  erected  throughout  the  area. 
Any  expansion  or  restructuring  of 
the  program  was  severely  limited 
due  to  a  continuing  controversy  over 
the  location  of  the  actual  birthsite  of 
Washington  which  would  not  be 
totally  resolved  until  1968.  Inter- 
pretation was  therefore  minimal  and 
fairly  mundane  until  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  costumed  and  living 
history  programs. 

The  park's  "roots"  in  living  history 
can  be  traced  back  to  an  article  by 
Marion  Clawson  in  the  April,  1965, 
issue  of  Agricultural  History.  Clawson 
proposed  a  system  of  federally- 


sponsored  historical  farms  which 
would  illustrate  a  variety  of  regions 
and  eras  important  in  rural  American 
history.  Then  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  George  Hartzog  seized  on 
this  idea  and  in  July  of  1966,  George 
Washington  Birthplace  was  selected 
as  one  of  several  NPS  sites  to  be 
included  in  this  project. 

The  growth  of  the  interpretive 
program  at  the  Birthplace  since  1966 
has  gradually  advanced  with  the  aid 
of  several  major  planning  documents. 
Chief  among  these  have  been  the 
park's  Master  Plan  (1967)  and  Interpre- 
tive Prospectus  (1969).  More  recently 
the  annual  Statement  for  Interpretation 
(beginning  in  1981)  has  also  aided 
greatly  in  planning  interpretive  pro- 
grams. Yet  realistically,  no  one  docu- 
ment can  claim  to  be  the  complete 
model  for  the  park's  present  day  pro- 
grams. Instead,  several  basic  prin- 
ciples have  evolved  over  the  years  to 
guide  the  growth  and  development 
of  interpretation.  These  include: 


1.  A  dedicated  commitment  to 
costumed  and  living  history 
interpretation  in  the  park's 
historic  area  as  the  primary 
means  by  which  to  relate  the 
park's  story  to  the  public. 

2.  Year-round  use  of  costumed 
and  living  history  interpretation 
to  relate  the  main  themes  of  the 
park  (Washington  history  and 
colonial  plantation  life  ca. 
1730-50). 

3.  Ongoing  research  by  the  park 
staff  to  produce  new 
information  on  daily  and 
seasonal  activities  of  early  18th 
century  life  and  the 
Washingtons  which  can  be  used 
to  develop  new  interpretive 
programs  and  demonstrations. 

4.  Continual  review  and  evaluation 
of  all  activities  so  as  to  maintain 
as  much  authenticity  as  possible. 

5.  Avoiding  the  trap  of  the  media 
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(costumed  interpretation,  living 
history)  becoming  the  message. 

6.  An  insistence  upon  a  welcome 
and  friendly  attitude  being 
exhibited  by  park  personnel  in 
historic  dress  in  order  to 
overcome  any  artificial  barriers 
produced  by  the  costumes  and 
to  encourage  questions  and 
informal  contacts  by  visitors. 

At  this  point  one  may  wonder 
what  is  the  difference  between  cos- 
tumed interpretation  and  living  his- 
tory? According  to  the  Guidelines  for 
Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services  for  the 
National  Park  Service  (NPS-6),  cos- 
tumed interpretation  and  living  his- 
tory are  two  different  approaches. 
Both  involve  staff  members  in  his- 
toric dress,  but  the  former  method 
does  not  utilize  first-person  role 
playing,  while  the  latter  does.  Over 
the  years  both  approaches  have  been 
used  to  varying  degrees  at  George 
Washington  Birthplace  with  equal 
success. 

As  William  Lewis  states  in  his 
book  Interpreting  for  Park  Visitors,  liv- 
ing history  is  "a  way  of  getting  the 
attention  of  visitors,  illustrating  for 
them  part  of  the  park  story  authen- 
tically and  accurately,  and  leading 
them  to  look  further  into  other  inter- 
pretive areas."  In  effect,  historical 
programs  which  utilize  living  history 
animate  the  scene  serving  (as  Free- 
man Tilden  writes  in  Interpreting  Our 
Heritage)  "to  give  life,  to  vivify."  As 
Tilden  so  poignantly  goes  on  to 
explain,  "an  enduring  sense  of  the 
heritage  from  our  fathers  is  vital  to 
our  future,  and  this  knowledge  is  to 
be  gained  by  keeping  the  past  a 
living  reality." 


Intelligent  pre-planning  of  interpretive  demonstrations  is  a  key  to  a  successful  program  of  living  history  and 
costumed  interpretation. 


At  George  Washington  Birthplace 
an  absence  of  above-ground  remains 
combined  with  the  presence  of 
several  "typical"  colonial  structures 
built  in  1930-31  created  confusion 
and  a  veritable  void  in  effective  inter- 
pretation of  the  site  and  its  history 
for  many  years.  Only  with  the 
introduction  of  a  year-round  pro- 
gram of  costumed  interpretation  and 
living  history  was  this  dilemma  rec- 
tified and  history  given  life. 

In  June,  1968,  the  park's  Colonial 
Living  Farm  opened  to  the  public. 
Originally  living  history  was  limited 
to  ox  driving  and  colonial  farming 
demonstrations  by  costumed 
employees.  Gradually  though,  over 
the  next  few  years,  costumed  inter- 
preters became  the  norm  throughout 
the  whole  historic  area. 


The  year  1971  was  especially 
significant  due  to  the  arrival  of 
Dwight  C.  Storke,  Jr.  Bringing  to  the 
park  a  varied  background  in  history 
and  education,  Dr.  Storke  spear- 
headed the  updating  and  expansion 
of  living  history  and  costumed  inter- 
pretation. Additions  such  as  tours  of 
the  Memorial  House  and  kitchen,  an 
extensive  domestic  crafts  program 
and  demonstrations  of  old  gardening 
methods  were  a  few  of  the  innova- 
tions which  began  in  the  early  1970s 
under  Dr.  Storke's  direction.  With 
the  construction  and  opening  of  a 
new  visitor  center  in  1976,  all  mod- 
ern intrusions  were  removed  from 
the  park's  historic  area,  allowing  for 
an  even  greater  expansion  of  living 
history  and  costumed  interpretation. 

Today  the  park  continues  to 
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update  and  renew  its  interpretive 
presentations.  Last  year  (1986)  saw 
approximately  165,000  visitors  to  the 
site  with  180,000  projected  to  visit  in 
1987.  The  park's  programs  continue 
to  attract  a  wide  variety  of  the  public. 
Daily  the  register  book  reflects 
visitors'  satisfaction  with  such  com- 
ments as  "excellent  programs," 
"wonderful  guides"  and  "loved  the 
craft  demonstrations."  What,  then, 
are  some  of  the  keys  to  setting  up  a 
program  which  produces  this  type  of 
success? 

Accuracy 

A  park  manager  considering  the 
incorporation  of  living  history  and/or 
costumed  interpretation  into  the 
site's  program  should  always  begin 
first  by  asking  the  obvious:  are  these 
interpretive  approaches  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  tell  the  park's 
story?  Too  often  in  the  past,  areas 
which  could  relate  their  story  effec- 
tively without  historically-garbed 
interpreters  have  tended  to  incor- 
porate these  techniques  without  con- 
sidering the  alternatives  or  cost. 
Accurate  and  timely  living  history 
and  costumed  interpretation 
generally  require  a  considerable 
commitment  of  staff  time  and  funds 
to  be  done  adequately  and  correctly. 
A  decision  to  utilize  these 
approaches,  therefore,  must  be  care- 
fully considered. 

Once  a  manager  has  determined 
the  need  and  usefulness  of  living  his- 
tory and/or  costumed  interpretation, 
then  the  commitment  to  pursuing  as 
accurate  a  portrayal  as  possible  is  a 
must.  Too  often  good  interpretive 
presentations  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  presence  of  intrusions  such  as 


modern  jewelry  or  a  wristwatch  on  a 
historically  dressed  employee's  per- 
son. 

At  the  Birthplace  a  written  set  of 
costume  and  grooming  standards 
were  written  and  posted  for  all 
employees  as  a  guide.  Yet  employee 
reluctance  to  adhere  to  these  stan- 
dards often  arises,  mainly  due  to  the 
real  and  perceived  peculiarities  and 
discomforts  of  historic  dress  which 
20th  century  workers  often  bring 
with  them  to  their  jobs.  Nevertheless, 
accuracy  is  essential  and  the  rime 
invested  to  resolve  potential 
employee  problems  in  regard  to  his- 
toric dress  (through  training  and  per- 
formance standards)  is  critical  in 
developing  an  effective  interpretive 
program. 

Accuracy  also  reaches  beyond  the 
bounds  of  costume  and  grooming. 
Unfortunately  many  programs  often 
never  realize  this  due  to  a  near 
fanatical  concern  with  costuming 
alone.  The  historic  scene  itself  often 
is  the  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
historical  interpretive  presentations. 
A  Civil  War  soldier  in  a  parking  lot 
near  a  visitor  center  is  obviously  less 
impressive  than  the  same  individual 
located  in  an  area  free  of  modern 
intrusions,  such  as  a  section  of  trench 
or  a  campsite. 

Park  managers  may  also  choose  to 
attempt  to  recreate  a  certain  aspect  or 
feel  for  a  place  and  time  by  using 
animals,  machinery,  buildings,  etc. 
from  the  era  being  targeted.  Again, 
accuracy  is  important  in  effective- 
ness. Would  any  cattle  do  to  repopu- 
late  a  1730  Virginia  plantation 
pasture  or  is  it  worth  the  research 
effort  to  try  and  locate  an  18th  cen- 


tury breed  of  cow  for  that  purpose? 
Budget  plays  a  large  role  in  answer- 
ing questions  such  as  this,  yet  the 
concerned  manager  may  often  find 
the  cost  to  be  unprohibitive  and 
even  (in  some  cases)  less  than  it 
would  be  for  modem  breeds  or 
strains. 

Ideally  even  varieties  of  plants 
from  a  certain  era  should  be 
included  in  the  overall  effort  towards 
an  error-free  picture  of  a  certain  time 
and  age.  Ultimately  the  closer  the 
whole  scene  is  to  an  accurate  overall 
portrayal  the  more  avenues  and 
choices  for  interpretation  are  avail- 
able to  park  personnel.  Too  often  we 
tend  to  think  of  history  being  re- 
stricted to  objects  in  museum  cases 
alone.  Living  history  and  costumed 
interpretation,  done  accurately  and 
using  appropriate  replicas  of  historic 
objects,  provide  a  context  and  deeper 
insight  into  the  everyday  use  of  those 
same  objects  which  no  museum 
exhibit  could  ever  relate  to  the  public. 

Pre-planning 

Another  key  to  a  successful  pro- 
gram is  intelligent  pre-planning  of 
the  various  interpretive  demonstra- 
tions which  would  help  enhance  and 
interpret  the  main  themes  of  the 
park.  Fortunatelv  the  framework  of 
the  Annual  Statement  for  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  National  Park  Service 
provides  a  standardized  format  for 
NPS  personnel  to  help  in  their  logis- 
tical and  conceptual  interpretive 
planning.  Yet  even  after  a 
demonstration  is  created  the  actual 
implementation  and  success  of  the 
programs  are  dependent  on  an  area 
often  overlooked  or  quickly  passed 
over —  training. 
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A  fully  furnished  historic  structure,  when  staffed  by  trained  costumed  employees,  becomes  more  than  just 
another  museum  exhibit.  Suddenly  old  objects  become  real  due  to  their  use. 


Proper  training  ensures  accurate  and  safe  craft 
demonstrations. 


Training 

Proper  training  of  staff  members 
in  historic  skills  and  abilities  is  a  pro- 
cess which  should  be  continual  for 
each  employee.  A  cooking 
demonstration  is  more  than  just  an 
interpreter  stirring  a  pot  of  soup  over 
a  fire.  It  is  actually  a  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  interpreter  to  relate  to  the 
visitor  insights  into  things  such  as 
what  is  being  prepared,  how  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  today's  meals,  what  was 
the  life  of  the  person  doing  the  cook- 
ing like,  etc.  Only  the  properly 
trained  individual  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand and  utilize  these  myriad 
opportunities  for  historic  insights 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  visiting 
public.  Indeed,  training  can  be  looked 


upon  as  a  threefold  process:  (1)  Ini- 
tial training  (2)  Ongoing  or  daily 
review  by  supervisors  and 
employees,  (3)  Updates  and 
seminars  on  specific  skills. 

Good  initial  training  should  pro- 
vide not  only  the  basics  of  how  to 
perform  a  particular  task  or  tasks,  but 
also  give  a  good  deal  of  background 
information  on  the  craft  or  skill  as 
well  as  the  time  period  and  lifestyle 
of  the  persons  being  interpreted. 
One  other  goal  of  good  initial  train- 
ing should  be  to  teach  all  individuals 
how  to  continue  on  their  own  in  the 
pursuit  of  more  knowledge  on  the 
subjects  taught.  Although  this  may 
appear  to  be  elemental,  experience 


often  reveals  that  many  interpretive 
employees  are  not  familiar  with  basic 
research  or  reference  procedures. 
Good  initial  training,  therefore, 
should  provide  not  only  an  overview 
of  the  basic  knowledge  needed  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  work 
performance,  but  also  a  framework 
for  employees  to  conduct  ongoing 
reviews  and  updates  of  their  own 
work  Only  after  this  has  been 
accomplished  is  it  practical  to 
advance  to  the  last  stage  and  initiate 
updates,  seminars,  etc.  on  crafts,  skills 
and  general  knowledge  so  as  to 
broaden  each  person's  information 
base.  Good  training  is  a  key  to  suc- 
cess in  any  endeavor  and  interpreta- 
tion is  no  exception. 
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ene  is  often  a  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  historical  presentations. 
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As  has  been  explained,  living 
history  and  costumed  interpretation, 
although  similar  in  many  aspects,  are 
quite  different  in  their  approach  to 
the  public.  Nevertheless,  both 
methods  of  interpretation  afford  the 
interpreter  a  powerful  and  effective 
means  of  capturing  visitors'  attention 
through  the  very  obvious  means  of 
historic  dress. 

Yet  some  drawbacks  exist  which 
good  managers  should  try  to  avoid. 
Among  the  most  common  is  the  trap 
of  the  media  becoming  more  impor- 
tant than  the  message  in  the  mind  of 
the  interpreter.  A  costumed  crafts- 
person  intently  works  on  a  shoe  yet 
deliberately  avoids  answering  ques- 
tions from  visitors  because  "they're 
dumb"  and  the  interpreter  is  involved 
in  making  the  shoe  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Two  soldiers,  deeply 
interested  in  the  authenticity  of  their 
costumes  and  accouterments,  spend 
the  afternoon  exchanging  information 
on  their  pursuit  of  better  uniforms, 
almost  oblivious  to  the  visiting 
public. 

Situations  such  as  these  are  often 
cited  by  those  leary  of  living  history 
as  examples  of  a  "hobbyist"  attitude 
and,  unfortunately,  do  exist.  Hope- 
fully, a  well  thought  out  and  thorough 


training  program  (which  incorporates 
sessions  on  attitude  and  communica- 
tion skills),  combined  with  creative 
and  tactful  supervision,  will  avoid 
these  problems  and  provide 
employees  insights  into  the  concept 
of  living  history  as  a  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  Too  often 
employees  become  caught  up  with 
the  pursuit  of  recreating  the  past.  It 
cannot  be  stressed  enough  that  the 
past  can  never  be  exactly  duplicated, 
but  through  living  history  and 
costumed  interpretation  partial  but 
deeper  insights  may  be  gained  into 
the  personal  aspects  of  history  which 
may  then  be  passed  on  to  visitors. 

Successful  programs  involving 
living  history  and  costumed  inter- 
pretation inevitably  stand  out  by 
their  very  effectiveness.  Visitors  to  a 
site  with  friendly  costumed 
interpreters  tend  to  stay  longer,  ask 
questions  more  readily  and  generally 
are  provoked  to  learn  more  about 
the  park  and  its  resources.  Given  the 
right  personnel,  historic  dress  can 
break  down  barriers  to  communica- 
tion rather  than  erect  them.  Not  only 
can  deeper  insights  into  historic 
objects  be  obtained  but  also  dis- 
cussions of  the  people  who  originally 
inhabited  the  site  will  naturally  be 
evoked. 


A  fully  furnished  colonial  kitchen, 
when  staffed  by  trained  costumed 
employees,  becomes  more  than  just 
another  museum  exhibit.  Suddenly 
old  objects  become  real  due  to  their 
use.  A  wire  toaster  no  longer 
becomes  a  curiosity,  but  a  clever 
means  to  toast  bread  before  a  fire, 
providing  insight  into  the  daily  work 
of  a  slave  or  servant  of  the  period.  A 
talented  costumed  interpreter  can 
seize  these  opportunities  and  open 
up  new  perspectives  on  historic  life 
which  visitors  mav  otherwise  have 
never  understood. 

Indeed,  costumed  employees  have 
the  chance  to  become  living 
historians  by  using  the  knowledge 
which  thev  bring  to  their  costumed 
and  living  history  experiences  to 
provide  rarely  obtained  insights  into 
the  daily  lives  of  people  who  no 
longer  exist.  Although  each  employee 
brings  the  unavoidable  baggage  of 
20th  century  civilization,  the 
experiences  which  thev  go  through 
still  remain  as  one  of  the  most 
original  means  currently  available  by 
which  to  understand  the  past  and  its 
varied  lifestyles. 


Paul  Carson  is  an  Interpretive 

Specialist  at  George  Washington 
Birthplace  National  Monument,  Virginia. 
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Ethnographic 
Resources —  A  New 
and  Developing 
Program  in  the 
National  Park  System 

by  Douglas  H.  Scovill 


In  what  is  now  the  backcountry  of 
Bandelier  National  Monument  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  Pueblo 
Indians  conduct  millenia-old  rituals 
at  shrines  whose  origins  are  lost  in 
antiquity.  In  Maryland,  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon, 
the  Piscataway  Indians  carry  out  a 
centuries-old  green  corn  ceremony 
near  an  ancestral  village,  now  an 
archeological  rubble-heap,  in  a 
park  bearing  their  name.  At  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park  ritual 
offerings  to  the  goddess  Pele  are 
made  to  propitiate  supernatural 
forces  during  periods  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  prehistoric  catlinite 
quarries  at  Pipestone  National 
Monument  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  are  mined  by  the 
Yankton  Sic  ux  and  a  cultural 
center  provides  space  for  Native 
Americans  to  demonstrate  tradi- 
tional crafts. 

The  Dena'ina  people,  an  Atha- 
baskan  group  in  southern  Alaska, 
continue  traditional  lifeways 
including  the  hunting  of  wildlife 
such  as  salmon,  moose  and 
caribou  in  the  Lake  Clark  National 
Park  and  Preserve.  And  at  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in 
southern  Florida  the  Miccosukee 
Indians  carry  on  a  wide  range  of 
traditional  lifeways  in  the  park 
which  incorporates  their  tradi- 
tionally used  area 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
contemporary  traditional  lifeways 
continuing  within  the  more  than  79 
million  acres  of  the  National  Park 
System.  With  increasing 
awareness,  insight  and  concern  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been 
developing  its  ethnographic 


Today  Haioaiian  wood  cowers  folloiv  the  trade  of  then  ancestors  carving  replicas  of  anaent  Hawaiian  temple 
images  at  Pu'uhonua-O-Honaunau  (City  of  Refuge).  The  images  will  be  used  in  restoration  of  a  temple  by 
Honaunau  Bay. 
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resources  conservation  program. 
Designed  to  contribute  to  the  per- 
petuation of  lifeways  of  ethnic 
communities,  the  program  addresses 
many-faceted  situations  that  arise 
from  having  management  control 
over  the  natural  and  cultural  resour- 
ces that  are  traditionally  associated 
with  ethnic  lifeways,  and  are  essen- 
tial to  cultural  survival  of  these  com- 
munities. While  the  above  examples 
are  from  Native  American  ethnic 
communities,  the  concepts,  policies 
and  program  elements  developed  by 
the  Service  apply  to  any  ethnic  com- 
munity whose  access  to  and  use  of 
culturally  pivotal  resources  are  con- 
trolled by  others. 

In  order  to  develop  policies  and  a 
program  for  conservation  of  ethno- 
graphic resources,  it  is  important  to 
have  a  firm  grasp  of  what  an  ethnic 
community  is,  what  ethnographic 
resources  are,  and  how  the  com- 
munity and  the  resources  relate  to 
form  what  we  perceive  as  lifeways. 

Ethnic  Community 

An  ethnic  community  is  any  group 
of  people  who  identify  themselves 
and  are  recognized  by  others  as 
being  a  named  cultural  unit  that 
historically  has  shared  linguistic, 
social,  cultural  and  related  character- 
istics that  distinguish  it  from  other 
groups.  A  key  element  of  this  defini- 
tion is  the  idea  of  historically  shared 
characteristics,  that  is,  beliefs  and 
associated  behaviors  transmitted 
across  the  generations  to  the 
members  of  the  contemporary  ethnic 
community. 

Ethnographic  Resources 

Ethnographic  resources  are  sites, 


places  (frequently  natural  features 
invested  with  traditional  meaning), 
objects  and  natural  resources  (plants, 
animals,  minerals,  etc.)  that  have 
traditional  subsistence,  social,  religious 
or  cultural  meaning  for  a  contemp- 
orary ethnic  group  and  are  identified 
by  that  group  as  necessary  for  their 
cultural  survival. 

Lifeways 

Lifeways  are  a  contemporary  ethnic 
group's  observable  expression  of  the 
"systems  of  values  and  practices  that 
guide  community  subsistence  and 
spiritual  relationships  with  the 
environment,  ways  of  organizing 
family  and  community  life,  and  ways 
of  celebrating  life  and  mourning 
death."  Perpetuation  of  contem- 
porary ethnic  lifeways  depends, 
often  critically,  on  access  to  and  use 
of  ethnographic  resources  that  have 
been  incorporated  into  land  pre- 
serves set  aside  for  their  historic  and 
environmental  values  at  the  behest 
of  the  scientific,  preservation  and 
conservation  constituencies.  Therein 
lies  the  challenge:  to  develop  a 
program  that  provides  ethnic  com- 
munities appropriate  access  to  and 
use  of  their  ethnographic  resources 
now  contained  within  areas  set  aside 
and  managed  by  others  for  historic, 
recreational  or  environmental  values. 

In  the  national  parks  the  conserva- 
tion of  ethnographic  resources  and 
the  provision  for  access  to  and  use  of 
these  resources  must  be  within  the 
legislative  framework  that  governs 
the  National  Park  Service  as  well  as 
the  specific  legislation  associated 
with  the  individual  units  of  the 
National  Park  System.  Also,  some 
ethnographic  resources  may  be 


historic  properties  on  or  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  and  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  guidelines  for  historic 
properties.  These  legislative  require- 
ments and  their  associated  regula- 
tions may  constrain  the  management 
options  available  to  resolve  the 
issues  of  an  ethnic  group's  use  of 
their  own  ethnographic  resources. 
Even  so,  there  usually  remains  broad 
discretionary  authority  that  can  be 
exercised  to  provide  for  the  com- 
munity's access  to  and  use  of  these 
resources  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  culturally  relevant  goals  of  the 
group,  but  without  unacceptable 
adverse  effects  on  historic  properties, 
natural  resources  or  environmental 
values.  To  achieve  this,  policy  and 
program  guidance  are  needed. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Service 
has  been  developing  its  policies  and 
its  program  for  the  conservation  of 
ethnographic  resources  with 
emphasis  on  our  relationships  with 
Native  American  ethnic  com- 
munities. The  key  policy  elements 
listed  below  have  been  distilled  from 
our  efforts  to  address  the  situation 
throughout  the  National  Park 
System.  They  provide  a  framework 
for  land  managing  agencies  to 
develop  their  own  program  for 
the  conservation  of  ethnographic 
resources. 

Policy  Elements 

1.  The  ethnic  community  and  its 
associated  ethnographic  re- 
sources should  meet  the 
definitional  criteria  presented 
earlier  in  this  article:  the 
resources  must  be  historically 
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Eskimo  hunters  haul  a  seal  kill  in  Cape  Krusenstern  National  Monument,  Alaska.  Subsistence  hunting  in  Alaska 
parks,  authorized  by  law,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  perpetuation  of  Eskimo  culture. 


Native  Americans  in  Kobuk  Valley  National  Park, 
Alaska,  depend  heavily  on  the  Kobuk  River's  fish 
yield 


Nez  Perce  (National  Historical  Park)  dancers  are  part  of  the  cultural  demonstrations  conducted  by  the  National    Park  Service. 
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linked  through  tradition  to 
the  contemporary  ethnic  com- 
munity and  must  be  necessary 
for  perpetuation  of  the  group's 
culture. 

2.  The  least  restrictive  regulatory 
means  available  should  be  used 
in  matters  regarding  access  to 
and  use  of  traditional  sacred 
sites,  places,  objects  or  resour- 
ces historically  used  for  such 
purposes.  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  protection  of 
sacred  resources  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  ethnic  com- 
munity's goals.  Burial  areas, 
whether  or  not  formally  plotted 
as  cemeteries,  should  be  pro- 
tected and  not  disturbed, 
destroyed  or  archeologically 
investigated  unless  there  are  no 
feasible  alternatives.  If  burial 
areas  must  be  disturbed,  con- 
sultation with  historically  linked 
ethnic  groups  should  occur 
concerning  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  disposition  of  the 
human  remains.  When  ethnic- 
ally identifiable  remains  are 
encountered,  every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  made  to  locate 
and  consult  with  individuals 
linked  to  the  remains  by  ties  of 
kinship  or  culture. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
access  to  and  use  of  areas 
historically  used  for  traditional 
activities,  but  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  cultural  and  natural 
resources  conservation  require- 
ments. Traditional  subsistence 
activities  should  be  authorized 
when  they  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the 
long-term  conservation  of 
cultural  and  natural  resources. 


4.  A  continuing,  active  program  of 
consultation  with  the  affected 
ethnic  community  historicallv 
associated  with  the  area's  ethno- 
graphic resources  should  be 
established  to  insure  that 
management  is  fully  informed 
in  a  timely  manner  of  the  issues 
and  concerns  of  the  ethnic  com- 
munity. Consultation  should 
communicate  management's 
identified  needs  and  foresee- 
able actions  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  in  order  to  assure 
that  options  are  not  foreclosed, 
establish  rapprochement  with 
the  ethnic  community  and  seek 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on 
resources  management  issues. 

5.  Research  into  an  ethnic  com- 
munity's contemporary  or  past 
lifeways  should  respect  the 
privacy  of  community  con- 
sultants regarding  their  prac- 
tices, beliefs  and  identities  and 
should  respect  the  community's 
views  on  the  public  divulgence 
of  their  religious  or  other 
cultural  values  and  practices. 
Research  results  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  community.  Con- 
sistent with  the  standards  for 
their  use  and  preservation, 
museum  collections  should  be 
available  for  loan,  exchange  or 
study. 

6.  Interpretation  of  an  ethnic  com- 
munity's contemporary  or  past 
lifeways  should  include  the 
ethnic  group's  perspectives  of 
their  own  lifeways  and 
associated  ethnographic  resour- 
ces and  historic  properties.  It 
should  present  factual,  balanced 
and  to  the  extent  achievable, 


value-neutral  presentations  of 
cultures  and  history;  and, 
where  appropriate,  should  use 
cultural  anthropological  data 
and  concepts.  The  content  of 
interpretive  programs  must  res- 
pect the  community's  views  on 
the  public  divulgence  of  their 
contemporary  or  historic 
religious  or  other  cultural  values 
and  practices.  Cooperative  pro- 
grams engaging  the  ethnic  com- 
munity's members  in  active 
interpretation  of  their  cultural 
heritage  should  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  policies, 
some  basic  information  is  needed  to 
guide  management  in  its  relation- 
ships with  the  ethnic  community,  to 
formulate  alternative  actions  that 
may  affect  ethnographic  resources, 
and  to  select  the  appropriate  action 
for  implementation. 

The  kinds  of  fundamental  informa- 
tion needed  to  address  the  situations 
associated  with  conservation  of 
ethnographic  resources  include: 

Fundamental  Information 

•  Identification  and  ethnographic/ 
ethnohistorical  documentation 
of  the  ethnic  group  and  their 
associated  ethnographic  resour- 
ces within  the  area  potentially 
affected  by  management 
decisions. 

•  Documentation  of  the  current 
authority  for  the  ethnic  group's 
access  to  and  use  of  ethno- 
graphic resources  as  well  as  for 
historic  properties  and  natural 
resources,  whether  or  not  thev 
qualify  as  ethnographic  resour- 
ces. Examples  of  authorities 
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include  treaty  provisions, 
legislation,  court  order, 
cooperative  agreement,  lease, 
special  use  permit  or  ethnohis- 
torically  documented  traditional 
practice. 

•  Ethnographic  documentation  of 

the  ethnic  group's  current  pat- 
tern of  access  to  and  use  of  area 
resources  and  ethnographic/ 
ethnohistorical  documentation 
of  those  resources  which 
qualify  as  ethnographic  resour- 
ces, including  those  ethno- 
graphic resources  which  are 
necessary  to  their  cultural 
survival. 

•  Ethnographic  assessment  and 

documentation  of  the  effects  of 
an  area's  operations  and 
planned  development  on  the 
ethnic  group's  access  to  or  use 
of  identified  ethnographic 
resources. 

•  Assessment  and  documentation 
of  the  effects  of  the  ethnic 
group's  access  to  and  use  of 
ethnographic  resources  on  his- 
toric properties,  natural  resour- 
ces or  recreational  values 
associated  with  primary  pur- 
poses for  which  the  area  was 
established,  including  the 
effects  on  general  visitor  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  values  of 
the  area. 

Ethnographic  Overview  and 
Assessment 

The  acquisition  of  this 
ethnographic  and  related  data  may 
appear  formidable  at  first.  In  many 
situations,  however,  much  of  the  data 


Pipestone  National  Monument  (Minnesota)  affords  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
Indians  ivho  lived  in  this  area. 


already  exist,  but  has  not  been 
organized  and  ethnographically 
interpreted  to  meet  management 
needs.  An  ethnographer  should 
develop  an  Ethnographic  Overview  and 
Assessment.  This  management  docu- 
ment evaluates,  summarizes  and  syn- 
thesizes data  concerning  the  ethnic 


group  associated  with  the  area  and 
their  use  of  the  area's  ethnographic 
resources,  natural  resources  and  his- 
toric properties.  This  document 
establishes  basefine  data  against 
which  the  need  for  additional  studies 
are  determined.  Its  principle 
elements  are: 
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•  A  statement  describing  the  basis 

for  the  ethnic  group's  access  to 
the  resources,  e.g.,  treaties, 
legislation,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, special  use  permits,  etc. 

•  A  list  of  the  ethnic  groups  and 

the  park  resources  they  are 
authorized  to  use. 

•  A  summary  of  previous  descrip- 

tions of  ethnographic  occupa- 
tion, including  cultural  signif- 
icance of  natural  resources  and 
physical  environmental  features 
(e.g.,  plants,  caves,  rock  shelters, 
springs,  shrines  and  other  sa- 
cred locations). 

•  A  listing  of  the  use  of  each  type 

of  resource  including  subsis- 
tence, religious  or  other  charac- 
teristics of  use.  When  available, 
include  frequency  of  use. 

•  An  annotated  and  current 

bibliography  of  ethnographic 
and  ethnohistorical  information 
on  the  ethnic  groups  associated 
with  the  area. 

•  A  record  of  consultations  with 

ethnic  groups  whose  lifeways 
and  ethnographic  resources 
may  be  affected  by  manage- 
ment operations,  plans  and 
actions. 

•  A  list  of  ethnographic  resources 

to  be  considered  for  inclusion 
in  an  Ethnographic  Resources 
Inventory  database. 

•  A  descriptive  list  of  issues  and 

concerns  requiring  resolution 
and  identification  of  the  study 


needs  to  acquire  data  to  resolve 
them. 

Ethnographic  Resource 
Inventory 

A  second  basic  need  is  an 
Ethnographic  Resource  Inventory  to 
assure  that  standardized  baseline 
data  is  consistently  recorded  and 
accessible  to  managers,  planners, 
ethnographers,  resource  specialists 
and  the  ethnic  group  itself.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  systematically  compile 
information  on  location,  type,  condi- 
tion and  use  of  resources,  together 
with  the  basis  for  access,  the  names 
of  associated  user  groups,  and  cross- 
listing  in  other  types  of  resource 
inventories.  It  provides  the  data  base 
needed  to  expedite  compliance  with 
legislative  requirements  and  effective 
implementation  of  policies  on 
religious  freedoms,  consultations 
with  communities  affected  by 
management  decisions,  and  any  pro- 
visions in  an  area's  enabling  legisla- 
tion concerning  a  community's 
lifeways. 

Additional  benefits  of  the  inven- 
tory is  the  provision  of  enhanced 
perspectives  on  cultural  context  or 
meanings  of  the  resources  being 
managed,  the  ability  to  flag  culturally 
sensitive  resources  and  thereby  help 
avoid  actions  that  inadvertently 
obstruct  religious  practices  or  restrict 
other  lawful  use  of  resources,  and 
providing  successive  managers  of  the 
area  with  a  permanent  data  base  that 
signals  the  need  to  consult,  and  iden- 
tifies the  appropriate  peoples  to  con- 
sult with.  Interpretive  programs  will 
be  enriched  by  the  data  on  the 
human  and  cultural  context 
associated  with  the  area's  resources 
although  control  of  the  confiden- 


tiality of  sensitive  information  from 
public  disclosure  is  required. 

Consulting  Plan 

The  final  element  of  a  basic 
ethnographic  program  is  a  Consulting 
Plan.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
identify  and  define  strategies  for 
obtaining  effective  involvements  and 
assistance  of  the  associated  ethnic 
group  in  the  identification  and 
evaluation  of  ethnographic  resources, 
to  have  their  culturally-  relevant  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  both 
short  and  long-term  strategies  for  the 
conservation  of  the  ethnographic 
resources,  to  obtain  their  participa- 
tion in  the  interpretive  program  and 
to  gain  their  support  and  cooperation 
in  studies  necessary  to  acquire 
ethnographic  information  needed  to 
resolve  resource  management 
issues  and  community  concerns. 

Establishment  of  a  basic  and  effec- 
tive ethnographic  program  where 
agencies  or  institutions  control 
resources  necessary  to  the  cultural 
survival  of  ethnic  communities  can 
be  a  significant  advance  in  the  way 
we  deal  with  the  human  side  of 
resource  management.  It  can  also 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
cultural  survival  of  ethnic  com- 
munities and  provide  for  the  con- 
structive engagement  of  ethnic 
communities  in  the  long-term  con- 
servation of  natural  and  cultural 
resources.  Such  a  program  provides 
the  framework  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goals  articulated  bv  former 
National  Park  Sendee  Director 
Russell  E.  Dickenson  in  his  keynote 
address  to  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  Cultural  Parks  held  at 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in 
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Colorado  in  September,  1984,  where 
he  said: 

"Modernization  often  finds  the 
resources  of  small  native  com- 
munities being  absorbed  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  interest 
groups.  In  the  process,  native 
peoples  relinquish  exclusive  control 
over  resources  that  support  their 
lifeways  and  also  contain  ancestral 
sites  invested  with  deep  religious 
meaning.  As  we  know,  a  people's 
lifeways  or  cultures  depend  for  sur- 
vival on  intimate  relationships  with 
these  resources.  Often,  too,  the  scien- 
tific, preservation  and  conservation 
communities  prize  those  same 
resources  for  their  historic  and 
environmental  values. 

"To  further  national  conservation 
and  preservation  goals  that  affect 
native  resources,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  seek  innovative  forms 
of  rapprochement  among  native  com- 
munities, government  land 
managing  agencies  and  groups  who 
share  that  concern.  This  clearly 
would  require:  First,  recognizing  and 
respecting  the  unique  qualities  of 
native  cultures  and  the  directions 
that  native  people  wish  their  cultures 
should  take.  Developing  permanent 
working  partnerships  with  native 
communities  to  effectively  incor- 
porate them  as  allies  and  partners  in 
planning  a  future  that  will  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  lives  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  Third,  it 
is  time  for  those  of  us  concerned 
with  cultural  resources  to  recognize 
the  value  of  cultural  differences  and 
different  cultures  in  ensuring  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
world's  heritage.  The  natural  sciences 
have  long  recognized  the  role  of 
biological  diversity  in  ensuring  the 


survival  of  living  forms,  and  we 
know  that  diversity  leads  to  a  rich 
genetic  pool  from  which  new  life 
forms  develop.  It  follows,  then,  that 
differences  in  lifeways  offer  the  raw 
materials  to  fashion  tomorrow's  com- 
munities with  their  religious 
practices,  their  family  arrangements, 
and  their  artists  and  artisans.  As 
cultural  resource  professionals,  we 
must  seek  to  perserve  for  today's 
people  and  for  future  generations  the 
lifeways  by  which  ethnic  and  national 
groups  wish  to  be  distinguished. 
Fourth,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
concept  of  culture  means  much  more 
than  simply  objects  or  structures. 
Material  things  are  the  result  of  a 
people's  lifeways  or  cultures;  that  is, 
historic  structures  come  from  a 
people's  way  of  organizing  them- 
selves into  family  groups.  The 
temples  we  carefully  preserve  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  hundreds  of  people 
and  the  power  of  a  small  number  of 
elite  who  could  command  that  work- 
force and  a  belief  system  that  could 
integrate  them  all.  So  our  apprecia- 
tion of  objects  must  necessarily 
include  appreciation  for  the  cultural 
context  that  gave  them  meaning. 
Finally,  land  managers  and  pro- 
fessionals must  acknowledge  their 
roles  in  a  world  system  that  includes 
native  and  other  localized  groups, 
each  of  whom  depends  upon  the 
others  to  create  and  protect  resour- 
ces that  all  value,  each  in  their  own 
way." 
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Program  to  Reduce  Head 
and  Spinal  Cord 
Injuries —  A  Resource  for 
the  National  Parks 

by  Kathleen  Cain 


In  1980,  the  United  States  Surgeon 
General's  "Report  on  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Disease  Prevention" 
included  the  following  objective: 

"To  improve  the  health  and 
health  habits  of  adolescents  and 
young  adults,  and  by  1990,  to 
reduce  deaths  among  people 
ages  15  to  24  by  at  least  20 
percent,  to  fewer  than  93  per 
100,000.  .  .  .  Young  men  are  at 
particular  risk,  their  death  rate 
being  almost  three  times  that  of 
young  women. .  . .  Accidents, 
homicides  and  suicides  account 
for  about  three-fourths  of  all 
deaths  in  this  age  group.  Re- 
sponsibility has  been  attributed 
to  behavior  patterns  characterized 
by  judgmental  errors,  aggres- 
siveness, and,  in  some  cases, 
ambivalence  about  wanting  to 
live  or  die.  Certainly,  greater  risk 
taking  occurs  in  this  period  of 
life." 

Unintentional  injury  resulting  in 
death  and  disability  has  now  been 
recognized  as  a  public  health 
problem.  In  the  recent  report,  Injury 
in  America,  it  is  pointed  out  again  that 
our  nation's  youth  are  overrepresen- 
ted  when  it  comes  to  injuries.  Injury 
is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
children.  For  the  15-to-24-year-old, 
injury  accounts  for  four- fifths  of  all 
deaths. 

The  report  continues: 
Injury  is  also  a  leading  cause  of 
short  and  long-term  disability  .  .  . 
with  respect  to  long-term  dis- 
ability, more  than  75,000 
Americans  each  year  sustain 
brain  injuries  that  result  in  long- 
term  disability,  including  2,000 
who  remain  in  persistent  vegeta- 


tive state.  In  addition,  over  6,000 
persons  who  were  injured  are 
discharged  from  hospitals  with 
paraplegia  or  quadriplegia. 
(Injury  in  America,  1985) 

The  most  serious  injuries  (after 
those  resulting  in  death)  are  those  to  . 
the  head  and  spinal  cord.  Disabilities 
from  head  and  spinal  cord  injuries 
are  devastating  and  can  include 
paralysis,  impairment  of  reasoning 
and  problem  solving  abilities, 
memory  loss  and  speech  disturban- 
ces. People  in  the  prime  of  life  are 
rendered  dependent  on  the  health 
care  system,  public  assistance  and 
their  families,  often  for  life. 
Occurence  of  injuries  to  the  head 
and  spinal  cord  are  most  frequent  to 
the  15-to-24-year-old. 

The  predominant  cause  of  injury 
resulting  in  serious  disability  is  the 
motor  vehicle.  Recreational  injuries 
may  not  involve  the  motor  vehicle 
and  include  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  loosely  categorized  as  falls, 
swimming  (which  may  include  div- 
ing) and  sports.  Alcohol  and  drugs 
are  implicated  in  a  large  proportion 
of  injuries  regardless  of  the  cause. 

This  article  is  a  review  of  a  rapidly 
growing  program  sponsored  by 
neurological  surgeons  throughout 
the  United  States  to  draw  attention 
to  the  problem  of  head  and  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  to  alert  young  peo- 
ple to  their  role  in  prevention.  Since 
recreational  injuries  are  among  the 
important  causes  of  serious  injury  to 
young  people,  this  program  has 
included  some  special  projects, 
primarily  experimental,  with  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  a  1984  edition  of  Trends  (Law- 


Related  Issues  for  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Managers),  Lowell  Sturgill 
noted: 

Park  managers  should  become 
keenly  aware  of  the  potential  for 
liability  within  their  areas  of 
jurisdiction.  Recreational  activity 
is  no  longer  limited  to  play- 
grounds, campgrounds,  hiking 
swimming  or  fishing.  Today's 
sophisticated  park  visitor 
engages  in  snowmobiling  hang 
gliding  jet-skiing  mountian 
climbing  and  four-wheel-drive 
recreational  vehicles.  Relaxation 
for  some  park  visitors  now 
involves  thrill -seeking  and  risk- 
taking,  particularly  among  young 
adult  males,  some  of  whom 
engage  in  hazardous  activity  to 
gain  attention.  These  types  of 
recreational  activities  not  only 
involve  danger  to  the  par- 
ticipants, but  also  to  other 
visitors  who  do  not  engage  in 
them. 

This  reference  to  the  young  adult 
male  as  most  vulnerable  to  injur)'  in 
recreational  pursuits  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts  when  it  comes  to  the 
incidence  of  head  and  spinal  cord 
injuries.  Several  factors  are  probably 
operant  including  the  general  health 
and  well  being  of  the  young  which 
allow  for  more  exploration  of  the 
limits  of  a  given  activity.  Even  casual 
attention  to  television  tells  us  that 
messages  to  "be  all  that  you  can  be," 
"go  for  it"  and  "test  your  limits"  are 
ingrained  in  society. 

Thrill-seeking  behavior  can  pre- 
sent particular  difficulties  for  Park 
Service  personnel  who  become  part 
of  a  "no  win"  situation.  On  the  one 
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hand  they  must  communicate  safety 
concerns  to  the  public  and  enforce 
the  law.  The  visitor  can  either 
welcome  this  information  or  see  it  as 
an  interference  with  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  park.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  serious  injury  occurs,  the 
Park  Service  is  likely  to  be  blamed 
for  not  alerting  the  visitor  to  an 
apparent  danger. 

The  growing  body  of  literature 
about  injury  control  supports  the 
notion  that  the  most  effective  coun- 
termeasures  are  those  which  do  not 
require  voluntary  behavior  change. 
Thus,  many  states  now  legislate 
safety  belt  use  and  child  restraint. 
Rules  affecting  the  drunk  driver  are 
being  revised  and  strict  enforcement 
encouraged.  Communities  apply 
pressure  to  remedy  known  hazards 
on  our  roadways,  such  as  the 
installation  of  traffic  lights  or  improv- 
ing visibility  of  warning  signs.  Con- 
sumers can  check  the  "crash 
worthiness"  of  vehicles  as  they  con- 
sider purchase  of  a  new  car  and  the 
discussion  of  installation  of  air  bags 
in  cars  is  lively.  These  methods  of 
injury  prevention  are  known  as 
"passive"  or  "by  administrative  rule." 

Unfortunately,  for  the  recreational 
injury,  this  approach  might  mean 
such  drastic  changes  as  cutting  down 
trees,  dredging  the  bottom  of  rivers 
and  streams,  restricting  access  to  all 
steep  places  and  in  general  severely 
altering  the  natural  environment. 
Hopefully  this  will  never  come 
about. 

The  problem  of  educating  the 
public  to  prevent  recreational  injury 
then  becomes  one  of  balance —  how 
to  warn  of  hazards  without  interfer- 


A  young  man  who  sustained  a  spinal  cord  injury  from  a  diving  accident  explains  hmo  this  injury  has  changed 
his  life. 


ing  with  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauty  of  a  setting  such  as  a 
national  park. 

For  the  teenager  and  young  adult, 
this  challenge  to  communicate  that 
accidents  do  happen,  that  the  results 
can  be  devastating  and  irreversible, 
and  that  prevention  is  up  to  them  is 
an  even  greater  challenge.  Anyone 
who  is  a  parent  knows  too  well  that 
simply  telling  a  son  or  daughter  to 
wear  a  safety  belt  or  to  check  the 
water  before  diving  is  often 
unheeded  in  the  "heat  of  the 
moment"  when  peer  pressure  and 
showing  off  are  more  important. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
program  that  is  designed  to  convey  a 
message  to  young  audiences  in  a 
way  that  they  will  accept  and  use.  Its 
potential  for  use  by  the  National 
Park  Service  is  then  discussed. 


Missouri  Head  and  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  (HSCI) 
Prevention  Project 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Education  designated  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine  a 
Regional  Model  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Center  from  1978-1982.  The  Center 
was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  Peterson,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation. 


Dr.  Emily  Bonwich,  a  member  of 
the  research  staff,  designed  and 
implemented  the  Head  and  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Prevention  Program  in 

the  Spring  of  1980.  Since  1982,  the 
program  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Clark  Watts,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Neurological  Surgery. 
Funding  in  addition  to  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Education  has 
included: 

1 .  The  Missouri  Department  of 
Health,  Bureau  of  Emergency 
Medical  Service.  (1982-1987) 

2.  The  Missouri  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  Division  of 
Highway  Safety.  (1985-87) 

3.  The  Missouri  Coalition  for 
Safety  Belt  Use.  (1985-1986) 

4.  The  University  of  Missouri — 
Columbia  including  the  Hospital 
and  Clinics  and  University 
Physicians.  (1982-1987) 

This  program,  which  targets  the 
teenager  and  young  adult,  is  now  in 
its  8th  year.  It  consists  of  a  50-60 
minute  all-school  assembly  including 
a  film,  a  short  introductory  talk,  a 
personal  presentation  by  a  young 
speaker  who  is  either  paraplegic  or 
quadriplegic,  a  demonstration  by 
paramedics  and  a  wheelchair  obsta- 
cle course. 

The  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce mild  anxiety  in  a  form  which 
allowed  viewers  to  assimilate  infor- 
mation in  their  own  manner.  The 
message  the  program  puts  forth  is 
"have  fun,  do  it  safely  and  know  the 
limits."  The  goal  is  to  inform  those  at 
high  risk  of  their  potential  danger, 
methods  of  reducing  the  danger  and 
methods  of  handling  this  type  of 
emergency  as  a  bystander  (namely, 
don't  move  accident  victims 
unnecessarily  and  get  expert  help 
fast). 

Behaviors  specifically  targeted 
include: 


•  Safety  belt  use 

•  Helmet  use. —  now  emphasiz- 
ing all-terrain  vehicles  as  well 
as  motorcycles. 

•  Avoiding  drinking  and  driving. 

•  Diving  safety. 

•  Use  of  proper  equipment  and 
training  when  involved  in  any 
sport  or  "risk"  activity . 

•  Bystander  behavior  when 
head  or  spinal  cord  injury  is 
suspected. 


The  program  has  been  conducted 
in  211  schools  reaching  over  95,000 
students.  Reception  by  students, 
parents  and  school  faculty  has  been 
uniformly  positive. 


National  HSCI  Prevention 
Project 

In  1986,  the  Missouri  program  and 
another  program  under  the  direction 
of  E.  Fletcher  Eyster,  M.D.,  in 
Pensacola,  Florida,  were  joined  to 
form  the  National  HSCI  Prevention 
Program,  which  is  sponsored  bv  the 
American  Association  of  Neurologi- 
cal Surgeons  and  the  Congress  of 
Neurological  Surgeons.  The  intent  of 
this  national  project  is  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  head  and  spinal  cord 
injury  in  young  people.  The  program 
emphasis  includes: 

1.  School  prevention  programs. 

2.  Reinforcement  of  these 
programs. 

3.  Public  education. 

4.  Legislative  action. 

Thus  far,  neurological  surgeon  in 
25-30  states  are  implementing 
programs. 


Projects  with  the  National 
Park  Service 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
Head  and  spinal  cord  injuries  as  a 
result  of  diving  are  easily  the  most 
preventable  of  injuries.  The  preven- 
tive behaviors  include  always  check- 
ing water  below  the  surface  for 
hidden  objects  and  debris,  checking 
carefully  the  depth  of  any  intended 
diving  spot.  The  University  of 
Missouri  project  adapted  a  poster 
from  one  originally  designed  by  the 
Universitv  of  Washington  in  Seattle, 
and  distributed  it  throughout  the 
state  in  the  Spring  of  1984.  This  post- 
er provided  a  reminder  of  these  very 
simple  preventive  behaviors.  It  has 
been  distributed  throughout  the  state 
every  summer  since. 

The  park  rangers  for  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  were 
among  the  first  to  use  thus  poster 
along  the  Current  River.  The  Current 
River,  in  southern  Missouri,  is  a  par- 
ticularly popular  river  for  canoes, 
camping  and  swimming.  Due  to  this 
popularity,  an  intense  interest  in  pro- 
viding materials  to  the  public  on 
injury  prevention  was  demonstrated 
bv  the  Riverways  staff.  This  evolved 
into  a  number  of  workshops  with  the 
Riverways  staff  in  which  information 
about  the  results  of  spinal  cord 
injuries  was  shared.  Of  particular 
value  was  the  very  candid  talk  given 
by  a  young  man  who  was  quad- 
riplegic from  a  diving  injury.  He  was 
willing  to  share  with  Park  Service 
personnel  exactly  what  it  means  to 
be  paralyzed  and  how  easily  he 
could  have  prevented  it  from  hap- 
pening. Through  the  support  and 
urging  of  the  Riverways  staff,  the 
HSCI  Prevention  Program  was  given 
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in  a  number  of  schools  in  com- 
munities along  the  Current  River.  It 
was  the  concern  of  the  Park  Service 
that  the  local  young  people  who  fre- 
quented the  river  were  among  those 
who  might  be  classified  as  thrill- 
seeking  and  unaware  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  their  behavior,  i.e., 
permanent  disability.  Indeed,  this 
had  already  occurred  in  one 
community. 

These  programs  were  warmly 
received  by  the  school  adminis- 
trators, faculty  and  students.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  the  distribution  of 
signs  has  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways  staff. 

Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  Spring  of  1987,  experimental 
school    prevention    programs    were 
conducted  in  Boulder  City  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  public  schools.  These 
programs  were  conducted  under  the 
co-sponsorship   of  the    Lake   Mead 
National   Recreation   Area   and   the 
National  Head  and  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Prevention  Program.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  what  role 
personnel    within    a    national    park 
might  reasonably  play  in  providing 
this  message  to  young  people  in 
communities  near  their  parks.  This 
experience  taught  us  a  great  deal 
including  the  fact  that  these  types  of 
projects  require  extensive  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  whatever  group 
is  deemed  in  charge. 

School  prevention  programs  are 
beginning  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  under 
the  sponsorship  of  neurological  sur- 
geons and  their  cooperating  hos- 
pitals. Based  upon  the  Lake*  Mead 
experience  and  the  strong  interest 


expressed  there  by  the  park  ranger 
staff  in  supporting  public  education 
about  injury  prevention,  it  is  hoped 
that  Park  Service  personnel  and 
hospital-based  injury  prevention  pro- 
grams will  find  new  and  useful  ways 
to  interact. 

"Harm's  Way":  A  Film  About 
Injury  Prevention 

"Harm's  Way,"  a  16  mm  film 
about  prevention  of  head  and  spinal 
cord  injuries,  was  produced  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Association  of  Neurological  Sur- 
geons and  the  Congress  of 
Neurological  Surgeons.  The  film 
maker  is  Barry  Corbet. 

This  18-minute  film  features  the 
insights  of  young  people  with  both 
head  and  spinal  cord  injuries.  It 
includes  a  combination  of  action, 
music  and  very  honest  and  direct 
testimony  about  the  thin  line 
between  exciting  activity  and  activity 
that  results  in  injury.  Teenagers  and 
young  adults  have  been  extremely 
positive  about  the  film  and  its  pre- 
vention message.  The  film  has  also 
been  used  by  a  number  of  groups  as 
a  part  of  orientation  for  summer  rec- 
reation staffs  at  swimming  pools, 
camps  and  parks. 

"Harm's  Way"  was  a  recent  Gold 
Camera  First  Place  Award  Winner  at 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Film  Festival  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  film  may  be 
ordered  by  contacting: 

Linda  Campbell,  CAE 
American  Association  of 
Neurological  Surgeons 
22  South  Washington  Street 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068 


Summary 

There  are  no  cures  in  sight  for  the 
devastating  results  of  injuries  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Many  of  these 
injuries  occur  during  recreational 
activities  and  virtually  all  are  unex- 
pected. It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  where  and  whenever  possible, 
we  find  ways  to  warn  people  of 
potential  hazards  and  inform  them  of 
ways  to  avoid  these  injuries. 


Teenagers  are  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult group  to  reach  with  messages 
about  safety.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
educational  program  which  has  been 
so  warmly  received  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  expanded  and 
that  a  reduction  in  these  injuries  will 
result. 

For  information  about  whether  a 
program  is  starting  in  your  state  and 
how  to  get  one  started,  contact: 

Clark  Watts,  M.D. 
Chairman- Division  of 

Neurological  Surgery 
N522  Health  Sciences  Center 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  65212 


Kathleen  Cain  is  coordinator  for  the 
University  of  Missouri's  Division  of 
Neurosurgery,  HSC1  Prevention  Project 
in  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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Hidden  Treasure 

by  Walter  McDowney 
and  Carol  Borneman 


It  has  been  called  Washington, 
D.C.'s  "Garden  of  Eden."  Some  have 
called  it  a  haven — where  one  can 
rest  the  soul,  while  others  have  even 
proclaimed  it  to  be  Paradise.  It  is 
none  other  than  the  National  Park 
Service's  Kenilworth  Aquatic  Gar- 
dens, located  in  northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  Such  sentiments 
are  understandable,  for  on  this  July 
morning  the  gardens  display  such 
splendor  as  that  found  only  in  a  fairy 
tale. 

A  gentle  breeze  rustles  the  leaves 
of  the  willows  surrounding  the 
ponds.  Hundreds  of  lotus  flowers  are 
in  bloom  and  white  water  lilies  are 
reflected  in  the  water.  A  solitary 
great  blue  heron  stands  motionless 
in  a  pond. 

Such  beauty,  though,  has  existed 
since  1882  when  the  gardens  were 
begun  as  a  hobby  by  Walter  B.  Shaw. 
A  native  of  Maine,  Shaw  settled  in 
the  D.C  area  after  being  wounded 
during  the  Civil  War  at  the  Battle  of 
Spotsylvania.  He  became  a  clerk  for 
the  Treasury  Department  and 
purchased  acreage  along  the 
Anacostia  River  from  his  father-in- 
law. 

Homesick  for  the  water  lilies  that 
grew  in  Maine,  Shaw  requested  his 
friends  to  send  some  of  the  plants 
which  he  planted  in  an  abandoned 
ice  pond.  As  the  years  went  by, 
Shaw  greatly  expanded  his  collection 
of  water  lilies  and  aquatic  plants  and 
established  more  ponds  within  the 
marsh.  These  ponds  were  fed  with 
water  from  the  nearby  Anacostia 
River. 

Soon  he  turned  his  hobby  into  a 
commercial  enterprise  known  as  the 


Victoria  water  lily,  whose  leai'es  can  reach  7  feet  in  diameter  and  suprhirt  300  pounds. 


Shaw  Gardens,  and  was  selling  water 
lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  as  far  west 
as  Chicago.  Most  people  say  that  this 
was  the  largest  commercial  enterprise 
of  its  type  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  1912,  Shaw  turned  the  opera- 
tion over  to  his  daughter  Helen 
Fowler.  Like  her  father,  she  con- 
tinued to  expand  the  collection  of 
aquatic  plants.  In  fact,  Helen  Fowler 
was  the  first  woman  in  D.C.  to  obtain 
a  truck  driver's  license.  She  drove 
her  truck  throughout  the  city,  selling 
the  cut  water  lily  blossoms. 

However,  in  the  1930s,  the  Shaw 
Gardens  and  surrounding  marshland 
were  threatened  with  destruction. 
The  Anacostia  River  was  being 
dredged  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
When  the  Corps  came  upon  the 
gardens  and  marshland,  they 


determined  that  the  gardens  and 
marshland  should  be  filled  in  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  malaria  and 
other  diseases. 

When  hearing  of  the  proposed 
action,  nearby  residents  and  frequent 
visitors  to  the  Shaw  Gardens  protest- 
ed. In  1938,  the  National  Park 
Service  purchased  the  land  and 
renamed  it  Kenilworth  Aquatic 
Gardens  (KAG)  for  the  nearby 
residential  area.  Since  then  the 
gardens  have  been  opened  to  the 
public. 

Of  the  337  units  in  the  National 
Park  System,  KAG  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  the  only  site  dedicated  to  the 
propagation  of  aquatic  plants, 
especially  water  lilies  and  lotus. 
Also,  KAG  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
only  original  marshland  left  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  area.  The  44 
ponds  contained  within  the  12  acres 
of  the  formal  gardens  provide  prime 
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School  children  searching  for  frogs  and  turtles  on  a  ranger-led  walk. 


Mrs.  Helen  Fowler  in  truck  that  she  used  to  sell  cut 
water  lily  blossoms. 


habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of 
amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds, 
many  of  which  the  visitor  gets  to  see. 

Because  of  the  types  of  aquatic 
plants  grown  at  the  gardens,  many  of 
which  are  tropical,  foreigners  com- 
prise a  high  percent  of  the  visitors. 
Frequently,  visitors  are  from  the  Far 
East  and  have  come  to  see  the  lotus 
plant,  which  they  revere.  Picture  the 
Oriental  god  Buddha  seated  upon  a 
large-blossomed  fragrant  lotus,  with 
incense  burning  in  the  background. 

In  the  1950  s,  KAG  received  two 
lotus  seeds  that  were  found  in  a  dry 
lake  bed  in  Manchuria.  The  seeds 
were  carbon  dated  and  estimated  to 
be  at  least  1500  years  old.  They  were 
placed  in  moist  cotton  to  promote 
germination.  Several  of  the  lotus 
plants  now  at  Kenilworth  are  off- 
spring of  those  original  seeds  and  are 
called  "Ancient  Lotus."  Because  of 
the  longevity  of  lotus  seeds,  Japanese 
emperors  would  eat  the  seeds  while 
they  were  green,  hoping  that  such 
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longevity  would  be  transferred  to 
them. 

Visitors  to  the  gardens  are 
introduced  not  only  to  these  ancient 
lotus,  but  also  to  much  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  park.  A  wade  variety 
of  interpretive  programs  have  been 
developed  for  park  visitors  of  all 
ages. 

Ranger- led  Walks 

Because  the  majority  of  flowering 
plants  reach  their  peak  during  the 
summer  months,  Garden  Walks  are 
given  every  weekend  and  holiday  at 
9  a.m.,  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  between 
Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day.  Gar- 
den Walks  are  given  at  other  times 
by  appointment.  There  is  even 
transportation  around  the  gardens  in 
a  golf  cart-like  vehicle  for  the 
mobility  impaired.  These  hour  to 
hour-and-a-half  walks  introduce  the 
visitor  to  most  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  1 2  acres  of  ponds,  as  well  as 
numerous  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  fish, 
birds  and  beneficial  insects.  Garden 
Walks  are  designed  for  and  enjoyed 
by  individuals  and  families  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  Anacostia  River:  A  Living 
Resource  takes  visitors  on  a  nature 
trail  which  winds  through  the 
Anacostia  Marsh  and  along  ponions 
of  the  Anacostia  River.  Visitors  learn 
why  the  river  was  so  important  to 
Indians  (Anacostin)  and  early  set- 
tlers, and  how  their  influence  has 
affected  the  river  and  the  marsh. 
Visitors  also  learn  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  restore  the  Anacostia  to  a 
cleaner  environment. 

During  a  two-year  period  (1979- 


1981),  Mr.  Jackson  Abbott  of  the 
Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of  the 
Central  Atlantic  States  listed  over 
250  different  bird  species.  Bald 
eagles,  osprey,  owls  and  hawks  are 
frequent  visitors  to  the  gardens  and 
marsh  areas.  Wading  birds  including 
the  glossy  ibis,  the  gallinule  and  the 
black-crowned  night  heron  are  seen 
less  frequently.  Because  of  the 
sightings,  Bird  Walks  are  a  popular 
event  at  the  Aquatic  Gardens.  Walks 
are  led  both  around  the  formal  gar- 
dens and  through  the  marsh  via  the 
nature  trail. 

Wildflower,  Folklore  and  Edible 
and  Medicinal  Plants  gives  the  park 
visitors  a  variety  of  plants  to  look  for 
when  choosing  to  use  the  weeds  for 
medicine.  Visitors  learn  facts, 
legends  and  little  known  anecdotes 
about  plants  found  in  the  park. 

Designated  for  the  young-at-heart 
are  such  ranger-led  activities  as 
Ranger  Ramble,  Children  of  the 
Nighty  (an  evening  walk),  Spare  That 
Dead  Tree,  Homing  In  on  Habitat, 
Ecology  of  a  Pond  and  In  Cold 
Blood.  These  activities  introduce  kids 
and  adults  to  a  potpourri  of  flora  and 
fauna  living  in  the  park.  Don't  Fool 
With  Mother  Nature  teaches  ecologi- 
cal principles  to  children  preschool- 
aged  through  second  grade. 

Junior  Ranger  Program 

Imagine  25  to  40  youngsters, 
between  10-14  years  old,  signed  up 
to  visit  the  park  five  days  a  week. 
Sounds  like  summer  camp?  Well, 
these  youngsters  are  the  Junior 
Rangers  and  they  perform  such 
duties  as  policing  the  picnic  areas, 
nature  trails  and  pond  dikes,  answer- 
ing visitors'  inquiries,  assisting  with 


walks,  caring  for  the  live  exhibits  in 
the  visitor  center,  planting  flower 
beds  and  more. 


It  isn't  all  work,  though.  The  Junior 
Rangers  also  receive  an  8-week  pro- 
gram in  natural  historv  study  which 
includes  sessions  on  camouflage,  sur- 
vival, bird  life  and,  of  course,  pond 
study.  A  different  session  is  taught  in 
a  formal  classroom  and  out-of-doors 
each  week.  They  are  taught  nature 
games  and  nature  crafts.  They  raise 
insects.  Overall,  the  Junior  Rangers 
have  a  good  time.  Most  important, 
though,  they  act  as  the  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  the  park  and  help  to  insure 
visitor  safety.  For  the  Junior  Rangers, 
the  highlight  of  the  season  comes 
when  they  are  taken,  en  masse,  on  a 
three-dav  camping  trip  to  either 
Catoctin  Mountain  Park  or  Shenan- 
doah National  Park. 

The  Kenilworth  Aquatic  Gardens 
is  truly  an  "exotic  world"  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  DC  This  NPS  site 
is  administered  by  National  Capital 
Parks-East,  National  Capital  Region. 
It  is  maintained  by  a  supervisory 
horticulturist,  a  gardener  foreman, 
eight  gardeners,  two  park  rangers/ 
interpreters,  adult  volunteers  and  a 
host  of  Junior  Rangers. 

The  staff  at  KAG  extends  this 
invitation  to  you.  "Come  visit  us. 
Then  come  back  again  and  again." 


Walter  McDoumey  and  Carol  Some- 
man  are  Park  Rangers  at  Kenilworth 
Aquatic  Gardens  in  Washington.  D.C 
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Office  Productivity:  A 
Function  of  Design  and 
Human  Needs 

by  Richard  L.  Wilburn 


•  "My  God  it's  hot  in  here— how  can 
anyone  think?" 

•  "My  desk  is  so  cramped  I  feel  like 
I'm  in  a  cage  and  want  to  break  loose, " 

•  "It  sure  is  stuffy  in  here.  I  know  that 
air  conditioner  isn't  working." 

•  "I  am  always  so  tired  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  My  eyes  burn,  my  neck  hurts 
and  my  back  is  sore.  I  hate  to  come  back 
in  the  morning." 

•  "I've  heard  that  those  computer 
screens  give  off  radiation.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  are  dangerous?" 

Have  you  heard  those,  or  similar 
remarks  made  by  people  who  work 
around  you?  Of  course,  we  all  have 
at  one  time  or  another.  We  in  the 
government  often  believe  that  this  is 
especially  true  around  our  offices, 
because  of  space  restrictions  and 
what  is  frequently  seen  as  substand- 
ard facilities. 

Whether  this  is  more  true  in  gov- 
ernment offices  may  be  questioned. 
What  shouldn't  be  questioned  by 
informed  staff  and  managers  is  that 
adverse  conditions  have  a  direct 
impact  on  work  accomplished —  a 
distinctly  negative  impact.  While 
some  of  the  problems  existing 
around  office  environments  will  be 
resistant  to  correction,  many  of  the 
problems  can  be  solved  through 
good  planning  and  execution  by  the 
decision  makers  in  the  organization. 
This  is  one  of  those  work  situations 
where  shortcuts  taken  to  save  a  small 
amount  from  the  current  budget  may 
have  costly  long-term  consequences. 

The  problems  are  varied  and  often 
complex.  The  building  may  be  an 
old,  perhaps  historical  structure  that 
defies  modern  codes.  The  buildings 
used  are  sometimes  converted  from 


the  original  uses  intended  and  sim- 
ply cannot  be  comfortable  or  practi- 
cal in  their  existing  configurations. 
Frequently  walls  are  removed  and/or 
added  to  suit  new  tenants.  The  ven- 
tilation and  air  conditioning  systems 
have  been  disrupted  and  become 
ineffective  in  some  locations.  Equip- 
ment and  furniture  in  many  areas  are 
old  and  totally  unsuited  to  the  task 
Of  course,  in  many  locations  office 
workers  are  subject  to  "all  of  the 
above." 

Upgraded  technology  in  the  office 
has  served  to  create  some  unique 
problems.  Have  you  noticed  how 
frequently  groups  of  people  huddle 
around  a  computer  discussing  some 
developing  program  or  the  detailed- 
in-color-graph?  This  was  not  a 
common  phenomenon  around  the 
old  fashioned  typewriter.  Such 
groups  can  be  disruptive  to  others 
working  nearby.  Upgraded  tech- 
nology is  a  prime  contributor  to  an 
emerging  set  of  problems  that  impact 
productivity,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  These  problems  include: 
headaches,  sore  backs/ necks/ 
shoulders,  eyestrain  and  pain  in 
the  hand  and  wrist.  These  are  all 
related  to  ergonomic  consideration 
surrounding  the  work  station. 

Now  back  to  the  original  question. 
Does  the  work  environment  have  an 
effect  on  productivity?  It  should  be 
obvious  that  there  is  a  direct  impact; 
however,  what  may  not  be  so 
obvious  to  many  is  what  the  impact 
is,  what  causes  the  problem  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  This  arti- 
cle will  take  a  look  at  only  a  few  of 
the  prominent  problems.  We  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  this  discussion  is, 
of  necessity,  limited  and  recommend 
that  office  managers  and  workers 
conduct  a  more  in-depth  examina- 


tion of  their  work  place. 

Impact 

To  the  degree  that  management 
works  to  fulfill  the  desires  and  needs 
of  their  employees,  most  employees 
will  respond  through  positive  work 
habits.  Poor  work  environments  are 
contrary  to  the  basic  needs  and 
desires  of  people;  therefore,  where 
poor  environments  exist,  poor 
morale,  substandard  attitudes  and 
poor  work  habits  will  undoubtedly 
result. 

Work  quality  is  a  close  partner  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Work 
factors  such  as  poor  attitudes,  distrust 
of  management,  fatigue,  sore  mus- 
cles, eyestrains  or  a  multitude  of 
others  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  This,  of 
course,  has  an  impact  on  quality  pro- 
duction. Thus  when  adverse  con- 
ditions prevail,  quality  production 
goes  down.  This  "snowball"  grows  if 
allowed  to  continue.  Costs  of  service 
or  production  increase,  performance 
evaluations  of  managers  and  super- 
visors are  negatively  affected, 
organizational  goals  are  com- 
promised, personal  and  public  image 
are  impacted,  exposure  to  liabilities 
tend  to  increase  and  ....  you  can  go 
on  from  here  and  add  your  own  end 
results. 

Among  other  real  considerations 
that  are  more  easily  measured  are 
absenteeism  and  increased  illness, 
increased  turnover  and  down  time 
on  machinery  (which  sometimes 
results  from  lack  of  prudent  care  or 
direct  vandalism),  decrease  in 
workforce  congeniality  (including 
flare-ups)  and  an  increase  in  work 
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error  and/or  accidents.  Labor 
relations  issues  also  arise  from  severe 
adverse  environmental  conditions. 


Prominent  Sources  of  the 
Problem 

1 .  Manager/Empbyee  Relationships 
We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
briefly  cover  the  worker/supervisor 
relationship.  The  way  employees  are 
treated  by  management  is  a  major 
source  of  complaint  about  the  office 
environment.  We  frequently  hear 
that  a  major  function  of  management 
is  to  motivate  the  employee  to 
improve  productivity.  Since  motiva- 
tion is  an  internal  thing  and  is  consis- 
tently changing  as  circumstances 
change,  managers  can  actually  exert 
little  influence  directly  on  the 
employee.  What  the  manager  can  do 
is  to  develop  a  work  environment 
that  meets  employee  needs.  When 
basic  needs  are  met,  the  employee  is 
more  likely  to  be  self-motivated  and 
prone  to  good  work  habits. 

We  conducted  several  surveys,  as 
an  adjunct  to  training  in  stress 
management,  to  ascertain  the  major 
complaints  that  employees  have 
about  management.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  more  frequently 
repeated  issues. 

•  They  treat  me  like  a  child.  I  can 
do  my  job  if  they  would  only  leave 
me  alone. 

•  They  interrupt  my  work  and 
give  me  a  new  or  changed  assign- 
ment without  asking  me  what  I  am 
doing  or  how  important  it  is. 

•  I  am  never  asked  for  my  ideas.  I 
have  worked  here  for  years  and  have 
many  ideas  on  how  it  could  be  done 
better. 


•  It  is  the  same  old  routine,  day 
after  day.  1  never  get  a  chance  to  rise 
to  my  abilities  and  try  something 
more  challenging. 

•  They  are  quick  to  find  fault — to 
point  out  my  mistakes.  No  one  ever 
gives  praise  or  recognition  for  good 
work. 

•  The  boss  doesn't  care  about  peo- 
ple like  me.  The  only  ones  he  ever 
talks  to  are  the  upper  level  pro 
fessional  staff. 

Well,  you  get  the  picture.  Office 
atmospheres  that  reflect  these 
employee  attitudes  are  more  com- 
mon than  most  of  us  like  to  imagine. 

2.  Office  atmosphere  (Temperature, 
circulation,  space) 

Any  work  area  that  is  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  where  the  air  does 
not  circulate  adequately  or  where 
people  are  crowded  together  with  no 
elbow  room  or  easy  access  is  an  inef- 
fective, low-production  work  envi- 
ronment. The  government  has 
established  temperature  levels  that 
are  considered  too  extreme  under 
which  employees  may  be  excused. 
However,  these  levels  are  in  them- 
selves far  beyond  any  normal 
comfort  zone.  Work  effectiveness 
falls  off  long  before  the  accepted  dis- 
missal point.  In  addition,  extreme 
temperatures  are  common  factors  in 
office  quarrels  and  loss  of  cooper- 
ativeness  which  disrupts  production. 
It  may  be  better  for  management  to 
shut  down  an  office  rather  than 
allow  the  irritations  among  employ- 
ees to  build  up  and  create  long-term 
disruption. 

Poor  air  circulation  is  often  caused 
by  the  redesign  of  open  spaces  into 
separate  offices  through  the  addition 


of  walls.  Existing  air  system  ducts 
were  designed  for  the  open  areas. 
The  added  walls  disrupt  the  normal 
air  exchange  and  some  of  the  newly 
developed  offices  have  no  ventila- 
tion. The  location  of  the  air  exchange 
system  should  always  be  a  factor  in 
relocating  internal  walls. 

Another  problem  related  to  the 
addition  of    'alls  is  temperature  con- 
trol. It.   nany  buildings,  especially 
older  ones,  the  heating  equipment  is 
located  on  the  exterior  walls.  When 
this  equipment  is  enclosed  by  new 
walls  there  is  an  interruption  in  air 
flow.  The  peripheral  offices  are 
excessively  hot  or  cold,  while  the 
internal  offices  are  the  opposite. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  tendency  to 
cut  off  the  system  overnight  and  on 
weekends,  temperature  extremes  in 
the  morning  or  late  afternoon  are 
outside  the  comfort/effectiveness 
range. 

One  solution  for  this  problem  is  to 
use  dividers  that  do  not  extend  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  This  allows  for  air 
movement  throughout  the  area  over 
the  top  of  the  divider.  (A  negative 
aspect  to  this  approach  is  the  prob- 
lem of  noise  carrying  over  the 
divider  along  with  the  air.)  Manage- 
ment should  arrange  for  temperature 
control  to  extend  for  a  longer  day, 
Le.,  rum  the  heat  on  earlier  and  turn 
it  off  later. 

The  ventilation  problem  is  wor- 
sened in  buildings,  particularly  high- 
use  buildings,  where  the  system  is 
not  adequate  for  the  job.  On-site 
tests  run  by  government  engineers 
and  industrial  hygienists  in  two  high- 
rise  buildings  clearly  show  why  ven- 
tilation may  be  poor.  The  equipment 
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in  the  systems  was  not  adequate  for 
the  demands.  The  original  design 
and  selection  was  inferior  so  that  at 
best,  proper  air  flow  was  marginal. 
Maintenance  of  the  equipment  was 
also  sub-standard  and  the  system 
was  only  running  at  about  50  per- 
cent of  its  designed  capacity.  Simply 
upgrading  maintenance  would  help 
markedly. 

3.  The  Work  Station 

An  office  environment  is  charac- 
terized by  persons  seated  in  chairs 
before  a  desk  or  a  table  and  using  a 
variety  of  office  machines.  This 
environment  is  creating  an  ever 
increasing  volume  of  complaints 
associated  with  fatigue,  neck  and 
back  pain,  eyestrain  and  fear  of  pos- 
s;ble  radiation  from  a  computer 
screen  (VDT).  For  the  most  part, 
these  complaints  have  a  basis  in  the 
design  of  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment and  their  relationship  to  the 
person.  This  is  a  part  of  the  greater 
study  of  ergonomics  or  human  fac- 
tors engineering  and  is  quite  real. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH)  have  shown  that 
properly  constructed  chairs  can  add 
as  much  as  40  minutes  of  productive 
work  in  an  8-hour  day.  Simply  mul- 
tiply this  times  the  number  of  affec- 
ted employees  to  get  the  big  idea 

The  following  focuses  on  some  of 
the  key  factors  that  contribute  to  an 
effective,  ergonomically  correct  work 
station.  This  overview  will  consider 
lighting  the  chair,  keyboard  height 
and  screen  viewing  distance. 

light 

The  operator  of  a  VDT  will 


experience  visual  discomfort  and 
fatigue  (especially  after  prolonged 
periods)  if  exposed  to  too  much  con- 
trast variation,  too  much  light  (or 
glare),  fluctuations  (tube  flicker)  and 
unclear  display  image. 

The  amount  of  illumination  needed 
at  the  VDT  will  vary.  Low  levels  of 
between  300-500  lux  would  appear 
to  be  adequate  for  VDT  use; 
however,  other  visual  tasks,  like 
reading  from  hard  copy,  may  require 
over  1,000  lux.  NIOSH  recommends 
that  illumination  levels  of  500  to  700 
lux  be  maintained  in  VDT  areas  with 
special  care  taken  to  insure  high 
print  and  background  contrast  on  the 
copy  material  (at  least  5:1).  If  more 
light  is  needed  at  the  copy  stand,  this 
should  be  obtained  through  the  use 
of  local  illumination  rather  than 
illumination  of  the  entire  work  area. 
Always  take  care  that  illumination 
does  not  produce  glare. 

Light  sources  for  the  VDT  should 
come  from  the  side  rather  than  from 
overhead  or  behind  the  station 
where  reflected  images  may  show  up 
on  the  screen.  Provide  windows  with 
curtains  or  drapes  to  control  excess 
sunlight  and  glare.  It  is  helpful  to 
avoid  any  high  reflective  surfaces  in 
the  work  area  without  resorting  to 
excessively  dark  color  which  may 
create  a  dismal  work  atmosphere. 
Hoods  may  be  placed  on  the  screen 
to  help  control  glare  from  the  top  or 
side. 

The  Work  Station 

There  are  four  considerations  of 
importance  when  looking  at  the 
work  station:  the  chair,  keyboard 
height,  viewing  angle  and  viewing 
distance.  These  factors  are  the  lead- 


ing culprits  in  developing  backache, 
sore  necks,  cramped  muscles  in  the 
thigh  and  calf,  and  other  musculo- 
skeletal afflictions  including  carpel 
tunnel  syndrome.  Since  people  come 
in  varying  heights  and  other  body 
configurations,  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  some  fixed  furniture  dimen- 
sions. To  insure  the  best  end  results, 
it  is  best  to  design  the  work  site  to 
the  person.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  adjustable 
furniture. 

If  the  keyboard  is  too  high,  the 
operator  must  hold  the  hands  in  an 
elevated  position  and  bend  the  wrist 
to  strike  the  keys.  One  result  of  this 
may  be  fatigue  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder  muscles  causing  stiffness 
and  pain.  A  more  serious  long-term 
consequence  may  be  nerve  and 
blood  vessel  injury  affecting  the 
hands  and  fingers.  When  the  wrist  is 
bent,  possibly  both  vertically  and 
latitudinally,  the  wrist  may  be 
deviated  if  the  fingers  are  moving  to 
strike  the  keys  at  the  same  time.  That 
is,  the  tendons,  nerves  and  blood 
vessels  bunch  up  against  each  other. 
When  this  happens  repeatedly,  the 
ensuing  friction  may  cause  trauma 
and  disease. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  the 
keyboard  should  be  arranged  at 
approximately  elbow  height.  This 
would  mean  an  angle  of  between  80° 
and  120°  between  the  upper  and 
lower  arms  with  the  angle  of  the 
wrist  no  greater  than  ±10° 
(Rebiffe— 1969).  The  U.S.  Military 
Standard  establishes  a  height  of  29tyj 
to  31  inches  which  is  approximately 
the  standard  keyboard  height  in  this 
country. 

In  any  event,  ensure  that  there  is 
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ample  room  left  for  the  operator's 
legs  under  the  terminal,  which  is  in 
part  a  function  of  the  chair.  The  chair 
should  be  adjustable  both  in  seat 
height  and  in  the  back  rest.  The  back 
rest  must  be  adjustable  to  provide 
support  in  the  lumbar  region  if  it  is 
to  do  the  job.  If  the  chair  has  a  full 
back  rest,  only  the  lumbar  region 
should  be  in  contact  under  normal 
operational  conditions. 

The  thigh  should  be  approx- 
imately parallel  with  the  floor.  If  the 
chair  is  too  high,  the  legs  will  have 
contact  at  the  edge  of  the  chair  plac- 
ing pressure  on  the  blood  vessels 
and  nerve.  This  in  turn  will  cause 
fatigue,  pain  and  cramping.  It  is  fre- 
quently helpful  to  place  a  foot  rest 
under  the  desk  to  raise  the  knees 
and  relieve  the  pressure  from  the 
edge  of  the  chair.  The  best  foot  rests 
are  built  on  an  angle  with  a  spring 
for  light  tension.  It  is  also  suggested 
by  some  studies  that  armrests  be 
provided  to  allow  the  arms  and 
wrists  a  place  to  rest.  All  chairs 
should  be  equipped  with  five  castors 
for  stability. 

Incorrect  viewing  distance  and 
angle  to  the  screen  has  a  pronoun- 
ced influence  on  proper  posture. 
This  in  turn  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
muscles  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is 
not  good  practice  to  have  to  look  up 
or  even  horizontally  from  the  eye  to 
the  screen.  Nor  is  it  good  practice  for 
the  screen  to  be  a  distance  from  the 
eye  that  impairs  clear  delineation  of 
the  characters  on  the  screen  or  the 
copy.  Cakir  (1979)  recommends  a 
viewing  distance  of  \73A  to  193/4 
inches;  however,  this  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  user. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  view- 


ing screen  be  adjustable  to  allow  for 
tilting  to  accommodate  different 

users.  The  screen  should  be  tilted  to 
establish  that  the  center  of  the  screen 
is  between  10°  and  20°  below  the 
horizontal  plane  from  the  user's  eye 
level.  Another  approach  (Grandjean, 
1980)  is  to  arrange  for  the  top  line  of 
the  display  to  be  between  10°  and 
15°  below  the  horizontal,  but  with 
none  of  the  screen  below  40°.  The 
work  station  should  be  equipped 
with  a  copy  holder  arranged  in  the 
proper  angle  from  the  eye.  Place  the 
copy  holder  near  the  VDT  screen  to 
reduce  the  need  for  visual  search  of 
the  copy  and  of  repeated  change  in 
visual  direction. 

A  study  in  1984,  commissioned  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 
and  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Hygiene,  provided 
some  interesting  data  on  the  users  of 
VDTs  compared  to  other  office 
workers.  Workers  using  VDTs  from 
four  to  six  hours  per  day  showed  a 
60  percent  higher  rate  of  visual 
impairment  than  those  who  did  not 
use  VDTs.  Musculoskeletal  cases 
were  20  percent  higher  for  VDTs  for 
over  seven  hours  per  day.  There 
were  similar  increases  in  reports  of 
headache  and  various  nervous 
disorders. 

The  proper  installation  and  use  of 
the  VDT  equipment  can  reduce 
these  statistics  markedly.  Administra- 
tive controls  such  as  changing  shifts 
more  frequently  or  simply  getting 
away  from  the  machine  for  10 
minutes  will  lower  the  stress  levels. 
Simple  exercises  are  available  that 
will  improve  muscle  tone  and  reduce 
muscle  stiffness  and  soreness.  Many 
of  the  exercises  can  be  done  at  or 


near  the  work  station. 

Radiation 

Operators  throughout  the  country 
have  expressed  a  fear  of  working 
with  VDTs  because  of  possible 
exposure  to  radiation.  Although 
several  nationally  accepted  studies 
have  been  conducted,  this  author 
knows  of  n<  study  that  shows  a 
serious  problem  from  radiation 
exposure.  The  Massachusetts  study 
cited  measured  for  radiation  and 
found  no  levels  above  normal  back- 
ground at  the  operator  stations.  This 
normal  background  level  is  the 
general  finding  in  other  studies. 

NIOSH  is  preparing  to  conduct  an 
intensive  study  geared  to  measuring 
radiation  exposure.  The  results, 
when  published,  will  perhaps  help  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  relieve  some  fears. 

Noise 

What  is  noise  to  one  may  be 
soothing  or  comforting  to  someone 
else.  The  sound  of  a  siren  may  be 
comforting  to  the  operator  of  an 
emergency  vehicle  because  it  helps 
to  clear  his  path.  The  same  siren  to  a 
pedestrian  on  a  nearby  sidewalk  is 
loud,  piercing  and  perhaps  painful 
and  irritating.  Sounds  we  are  familiar 
with  are  often  better  accepted  than 
those  that  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  sounds  coming  from  an  office 
printer  are  accepted  by  the  operator 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  job. 
However,  to  the  person  at  the  next 
desk  it  may  be  irritating  disruptive 
to  concentration  and  can  reduce 
productive  output.  There  is  also  a 
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problem  associated  with  needed 
privacy  for  some  telephone  conver- 
sations or  business  meetings. 

When  drawing  up  space  plans  for 
office  furniture  location,  take  into 
consideration  the  noise  potential  for 
the  job.  Equipment  should  be  located 
where  it  will  not  be  a  nuisance  to 
others  and  if  practical,  totally  isolated, 
as  in  a  special  machine  room. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches 
to  controlling  noise.  Here  are  a  few 
that  are  commonly  used.  A  well- 
maintained  machine  is  less  likely  to 
be  noisy,  so  practice  good  main- 
tenance policies.  Some  machinery, 
even  typewriters,  can  be  mounted  on 
sound-absorbing  buffers,  e.g.,  felt 
pads  or  rubber  insulators.  Wall 
dressing  materials  are  available  that 
act  to  insulate  sound,  e.g.,  noise 
damping  tile  or  curtains.  Drapes  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  in  the  form 
of  noise  baffels  are  sometimes  effec- 
tive as  are  sound-insulating  room 
dividers. 

Another  source  of  sound  that  is 
irritating  to  many  persons  is  a  radio 
playing.  Witness  how  many  people 
are  annoyed  by  elevator  music  or 
music  piped  in  to  the  telephone 
while  you  are  on  hold.  Studies  have 
shown  that  music  of  the  proper  type 
and  used  in  the  proper  fashion  can 
increase  productivity.  It  is  usually  a 
poor  practice  to  allow  music  in  a 
work  environment  that  is  too  loud  or 
that  has  recognizable  words.  Persons 
normally  are  prone  to  think  of  the 
words  (perhaps  subconsciously) 
when  they  hear  familiar  music.  This 
tends  to  interfere  with  concentration 
on  the  job.  Loud  music  is  generally 
poor  under  any  circumstances  for  an 
office  environment 


However,  there  are  studies  that 
indicate  that  some  persons  work  bet- 
ter when  there  is  a  low-level  distrac- 
tion which  requires  more  overt 
concentration  on  a  task  A  study  con- 
ducted in  an  Arizona  university 
suggests  that  functional  background 
music  can  improve  productivity. 
Such  music  is  specifically  developed 
for  this  purpose  and  has  no  words 
and  no  catchy  beats  or  rhythms.  The 
study  involved  starring  the  music 
about  15  to  20  minutes  after  the 
work  day  begins.  The  music  was 
initiated  with  a  slow,  quiet  tempo 
which  was  gradually  and  impercep- 
tively  increased  in  tempo  for  about 
one  half  to  one  hour.  It  was  found 
that  under  these  circumstances,  as 
the  tempo  increased,  the  work  level 
also  increased  (to  a  point,  of  course) . 
As  the  morning  passed  and  lunch 
time  approached,  the  tempo  slowly 
decreased  and  the  music  stopped  at 
lunch  time.  The  whole  process  was 
repeated  in  the  afternoon  with  about 
the  same  result. 

These  findings  are  not  surprising 
and  tend  to  be  in  line  with  other 
studies  that  have  established  body 
rhythms  that  affect  all  of  us.  This 
body  rhythm  concept  indicates  that 
the  music  tempo  should  relate  to  the 
state  of  mind  that  exists  and  what 
state  of  mind  is  desired.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  play  a  Charleston  or 
rock  music  to  a  supervisor  who  is 
already  irritated  and  whom  you  wish 
to  calm  down. 

Summary 

An  office  atmosphere  is  a  complex 
and  increasingly  demanding  work 
environment.  When  allowed  to  go 
uncontrolled  through  poor  ventila- 


tion, temperature  or  space  practices 
or  when  office  equipment  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  job  efficiency,  effective- 
ness and  work  quality  will  suffer. 
When  workers  are  not  treated  as 
responsible  adults  and  allowed  to 
exercise  their  abilities  and  talents, 
their  production  goes  down. 

Fortunately,  these  are  all  control- 
lable factors.  The  office  atmosphere 
is  among  the  easiest  of  work 
environments  to  control  if  respons- 
ible persons  understand  and  wish  to 
take  the  initiative.  The  initial  cost  to 
establish  a  high  quality  office 
environment  usually  pays  for  itself  in 
long-term  gains  in  employee  morale 
and  increased  productivity. 


Richard  L.  Wilbum  is  Chief,  Branch  of 
Safety  Management  for  the  National  Park 
Service. 
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interpreting  Minorities 
and  Women  in  the 
National  Park  System 

by  Barry  Mackintosh 


What  do  Booker  T.  Washington 
National  Monument,  San  Antonio 
Missions  National  Historical  Park, 
Canyon  de  Chelly  National 
Monument,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
National  Memorial,  Clara  Barton 
National  Historic  Site  and  Ellis  Island 
have  in  common?  All  are  part  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  all  address 
ethnic  or  racial  minorities  or  women 
who  have  played  significant  roles  in 
American  history. 

These  places  are  but  a  sampling  of 
the  Park  System  units  and  affiliated 
areas  with  this  focus.  Indeed,  more 
than  half  of  the  nearly  200  historical 
areas  with  which  the  National  Park 
Service  deals  testify  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Indians,  blacks, 
European  and  Asian  immigrants,  and 
women. 

The  ethnic  and  gender  associations 
of  many  of  these  areas  are  obvious 
from  their  names  or  reputations. 
Booker  T.  Washington  National 
Monument  exists  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  black  leaders  in  American 
history,  at  the  site  in  Franklin 
County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born 
in  slavery.  A  portion  of  the  school  he 
founded  is  preserved  and  interpreted 
within  Tuskegee  Institute  National 
Historic  Site,  Alabama. 

George  Washington  Carver 
National  Monument  is  at  the 
Missouri  birthplace  of  another  slave 
who  joined  Washington  at  Tuskegee 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to 
agricultural  science  and  education. 
The  Frederick  Douglass  Home  in 
Washington,  D.C,  was  the  last 
residence  of  the  great  black  aboli- 
tionist and  civil  rights  spokesman. 


A  statue  of  George  Washington  Carver  as  a  boy  and  a  bust  of  Carver  in  his  later  years. 


The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
National  Park  System  specifically 
honoring  a  famous  black  American  is 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  National 
Historic  Site  in  Atlanta,  containing 
King's  birthplace,  church  and  grave. 

A  dozen  other  units  of  the  System 
commemorating  other  aspects  of 
American  history  nevertheless  have 
important  black  associations.  Black 
troops  served  prominently  at  Fort 
Davis,  Texas,  for  example,  and  the 
first  black  unit  to  see  combat  in  the 
Civil  War  trained  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  Both  areas  are  now  national 
historic  sites.  Blacks  participated  in 
battles  commemorated  at  Jean  Lafitte 
National  Historical  Park  in  Louisiana, 
Perry's  Victory  and  International 
Peace  Memorial  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  National 
Battlefields  in  Virginia.  John  Brown's 


antislavery  raid  is  a  major  theme  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park,  West  Virginia.  And  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  still  reverberates  from  the 
voices  of  Marian  Anderson  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
been  responsible  for  places  com- 
memorating North  America's  first 
inhabitants  ever  since  its  creation  in 
1916.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  prehistoric  areas  is  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  with 
its  spectacular  cliff  dwellings.  The 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906  authorized 
Presidents  to  proclaim  such  areas  as 
national  monuments,  and  many  have 
been  set  aside  in  this  manner. 
Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monu- 
ment, Arizona,  reflects  both  prehis- 
toric and  contemporary  Indian 
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TTiis  diorama  shows  the  capture  of  Fort  Caroline  by  the  Spanish. 


culture:  containing  village  ruins 
dating  from  A.D.  350,  it  is  occupied 
by  modern  Navajos.  Indians  still 
fashion  traditional  artifacts  at  Pipe- 
stone National  Monument,  Min- 
nesota where  the  Upper  Midwest 
Indian  Cultural  Center  enables 
craftsmen  to  demonstrate  and 
display  their  work.  At  Cape 
Krusenstern  National  Monument, 
Alaska,  114  lateral  beach  ridges  con- 
tain archeological  remains  illustrating 
Eskimo  communities  dating  back 
four  millenia. 

Several  areas  depict  native  interac- 
tion with  latter-day  Americans,  both 
hostile  and  peaceful.  Custer  Bat- 
tlefield National  Monument, 
Montana,  preserves  the  most  famous 
battleground  of  the  Indian  wars; 
while  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  Arizona,  illustrates  the 


influence  of  reservation  traders  on 
the  Indians'  way  of  life.  The  battle  is 
over  at  Custer,  but  trading  continues 
at  Hubbell.  In  all,  some  three  dozen 
System  units  portray  the  saga  of 
America's  original  inhabitants  and 
their  descendants — more  than  inter- 
pret any  other  ethnic  minority. 

Another  important  body  of  sites 
commemorates  the  nation's  rich 
Hispanic  heritage.  There  are  national 
memorials  for  the  16th-century 
explorers  Hernando  de  Soto  (in 
Florida)  and  Francisco  Coronado  (in 
Arizona)  and  a  national  monument 
for  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  San 
Diego.  San  Juan  National  Historic 
Site,  Puerto  Rico,  preserves  the 
oldest  fortifications  in  United  States 
territory.  Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
National  Monument  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Rorida,  is  a  vivid  reminder  that 


the  first  permanent  European  settle- 
ment in  the  continental  United  States 
was  Spanish.  The  prominent  role  of 
Spanish  missions  in  the  Southwest  is 
manifest  at  Tumacacori  National 
Monument,  Arizona  Pecos  and 
Salinas  National  Monuments,  New 
Mexico;  and  San  Antonio  Missions 
National  Historical  Park  Texas. 

French  explorers  and  settlers  left 
less  evidence  of  their  presence  than 
did  the  Spanish,  but  several  Park 
System  areas  tell  their  story.  Among 
them  are  Fort  Caroline  National 
Memorial,  Florida,  commemorating 
the  1564  French  settlement  that 
prompted  Spain  to  establish  St. 
Augustine  the  following  year;  Saint 
Croix  Island  International  Historic 
Site,  Maine,  where  France  began  to 
colonize  that  region  in  1604;  and 
Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial, 
Arkansas,  commemorating  the  first 
permanent  French  settlement  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  (1686). 

As  with  the  second  tier  of  black- 
related  areas  mentioned  above,  many 
sites  have  less  obvious  but  no  less 
meaningful  ethnic  ties.  Golden  Spike 
National  Historic  Site,  Utah,  inter- 
prets the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad —  a  feat 
accomplished  through  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants. 
Similarly,  mostly  Irish  laborers  dug 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
whose  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
national  historical  park  of  that  name 
in  Washington,  D.C  and  Maryland. 
The  role  of  the  Polish  military 
engineer  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  is 
interpreted  at  Saratoga  National 
Historical  Park  New  York  and 
Ninety  Six  National  Historic  Site, 
South  Carolina,  both  containing 
Revolutionary  War  battlefields  he 
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fortified,  as  well  as  at  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  National  Memorial  in 
Philadelphia. 

Women  are  primary  subjects  at 
five  units  of  the  Park  System  and 
two  affiliated  areas  (assisted  but  not 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service).  Clara  Barton  National 
Historic  Site  in  Maryland 
commemorates  the  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site  con- 
tains the  Hyde  Park  hideaway  of  the 
famous  first  lady;  Maggie  L.  Walker 
National  Historic  Site  is  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  home  of  a 
prominent  black  businesswoman  and 
community  leader;  Whitman  Mission 
National  Historic  Site,  Washington,  is 
where  Narcissa  and  Marcus 
Whitman  ministered  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Oregon  Trail;  and  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park  in 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  includes  the 
home  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
other  places  related  to  the  early 
women's  rights  movement.  The 
affiliated  areas,  both  in  Washington, 
D.C,  are  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
Council  House  National  Historic 
Site,  home  of  a  leading  black 
women's  organization,  and  Sewall- 
Belmont  House  National  Historic 
Site,  headquarters  of  an  organization 
active  in  the  women's  suffrage 
movement. 

The  increased  presence  of  female 
interpreters  at  many  historical  parks 
since  the  mid-1960s  has  broadened 
what  is  interpreted  there.  At  Morris- 
town  National  Historical  Park,  New 
Jersey,  they  have  conducted  special 
programs  on  women  in  the 
Revolution—  both  camp  followers 
and  those  left  to  manage  family 


/  bring  history  programs  c 
National  Monument,  Va. 


Washington 


on  battle  tactics  and  more  on  the  bat- 
tles' effects  on  homes  and  com- 
munities. At  Klondike  Gold  Rush 
National  Historical  Park  they  have 
included  the  story  of  women  in  the 
Alaska  gold  rush. 

Reflecting  the  nation's  growing 
sensitivity  to  the  contributions  of 
minorities  and  women,  many  of  the 
areas  specifically  addressing  them 
are  relatively  recent  additions  to  the 
National  Park  System,  and  much 
interpretation  of  minority  and  female 
roles  at  other  areas  is  recent  as  well. 
However,  in  atoning  for  past  sins  of 
omission,  there  is  danger  that  the 
new  interpretation  may  inflate  or 
overly  dramatize  what  was  pre- 
viously minimized  or  ignored. 
Visitors  to  Maggie  Walker's  home 
were  initially  told — incorrectly — that 
she  was  the  first  woman  president  of 
an  American  financial  institution, 
while  female  interpreters  dipping 
candles  and  baking  bread  in  "living 
history"  demonstrations  at  certain 
Revolutionary  War  battlefields  may 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that 
such  domestic  activities  were  more 
important  there  than  the  fighting. 
Accuracy,  appropriateness,  perspec- 
tive and  balance  are  universal 
requirements,  regardless  of  subject 
matter.  As  long  as  these  essentials 
are  adhered  to,  the  expanded  inter- 
pretation of  minorities  and  women 
will  continue  to  enlighten  and 
inspire  national  park  visitors. 


farms  while  the  men  were  away 
fighting.  At  Civil  War  battlefields  like 
Gettysburg  and  Pea  Ridge  National 
Military  Parks,  they  have  focused  less 


Barry  Mackintosh  is  the  Bureau  His- 
torian with  the  National  Park  Service. 
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Operations  evaluation 

by  C.W.  (Jack)  Ogle 


Program  evaluation  is  not  new  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  is 
certainly  not  new  to  well  managed 
organizations.  All  successful 
organizations  have  established 
procedures  for  evaluating  their 
functions  and  how  well  they  carry 
them  out.  The  most  successful 
managers  make  extensive  use  of 
program  evaluation  so  they  can 
accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  their  organizations  in  the  most 
efficient  way. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
included  operations  evaluation  as  an 
element  in  its  management  system 
for  many  years.  However,  a  manual 
for  organizing  the  approach  to 
operations  evaluation  had  never 
been  developed  until  1983.  Until  that 
time,  the  success  of  any  operations 
evaluation  program  depended  on  the 
skills,  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  individuals  per- 
forming those  evaluations.  Because 
the  approach  was  frequently  dis- 
organized and  sometimes  arbitrary, 
the  evaluations  were  never 
institutionalized.  They  had  their 
highs  and  lows,  depending  on  the 
ability  of  those  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  evaluation.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  large  percentage  of 
managers  did  not  accept  the  results 
of  the  operations  evaluations. 

Concept 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
evaluated  daily  by  park  visitors, 
other  agencies,  park  staff,  adjacent 
communities,  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  If  all  these  people 
evaluate  the  parks  and  how  well  we 
maintain  them,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  formal,  organized 
evaluations. 


Resources  are  inspected  for  condition  and  maintenance  program  with  Superintendent  Ann  Belkm>,  Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park. 


Every  time  we  alter  the  way  we  do 
business  because  of  outside  interests, 
the  Park  Service  loses  some  manage- 
ment flexibility.  In  1983,  the  Park 
Service's  Southeast  Regional  Office 
decided  to  institute  an  organized  and 
active  Operations  Evaluation 
Program.  The  program  had  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  Develop  a  uniform  procedure  to 
provide  park  management  with 
an  assessment  of  how  well  the 
resources  (money/people)  are 
being  managed;  and 

2.  Develop  a  uniform  procedure  to 
provide  park  management  with 
assessments  of  how  well  the 
park's  natural  and  cultural 
resources  are  being  protected 
and  how  well  the  visitors  are 
being  served. 

In  addition  to  these  objectives, 


Southeast  Regional  management  also 
felt  that  the  Operations  Evaluation 
Program  should  be  a  key  element  of 
the  overall  management  system  and 
should  provide  its  field  managers 
with  program  direction  and  en- 
hanced interoffice  communications. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  evaluation 
procedure  was  to  make  it  as  objec- 
tive as  possible,  with  emphasis  on 
program  evaluation  rather  than  per- 
sonal attitudes.  To  accomplish  such  a 
program,  it  was  necessary  to  develop 
common  definitions,  common  stan- 
dards, and  common  resource  inven- 
tory and  workload  factors. 

This  common  language  made  it 
possible  for  all  levels  of  management 
to  communicate  more  effectively.  As 
a  result,  the  expected  levels  of  per- 
formance were  more  clearly 
understood  by  supervisors  and 
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employees.  While  the  development 
of  an  operations  evaluation  manual  is 
important,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
instill  a  positive  approach  by  the 
operations  evaluation  team.  The 
Evaluation  Team  must  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  park  staff  by  carefully 
examining  the  inventory  and 
workload  factors  prior  to  the  evalua- 
tion. The  first  impression  of  the  team 
is  important.  The  park  staff  should 
get  the  impression  that  the  Evalua- 
tion Team  has  done  its  homework 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
park's  operations  prior  to  the  evalua- 
tion. The  team  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  park  staff  that  the  evaluation  pro- 
cess is  not  a  faultfinding  exercise. 

When  problems  or  shortcomings 
are  identified,  the  group  must  com- 
municate a  feeling  that  this  is  "our 
problem"  and  not  just  "your  prob- 
lem." The  park  staff  should  under- 
stand that  when  an  evaluation  is 
performed  in  their  park,  it  also  rep- 
resents an  evaluation  of  the 
Regional  Office  and  the  quality  of 
service  provided  by  the  Regional 
Office  staff. 

The  Evaluation  Team  must  assure 
the  park  staff  there  is  no  hidden 
agenda.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
evaluating  the  park's  programs 
against  the  standards  in  the 
Operations  Evaluation  Manual —  and 
nothing  else. 

The  selection  of  Evaluation  Team 
members  is  a  critical  decision.  It  is 
important  for  top  managers  to  be 
involved,  because  of  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  park  staff  that 
evaluation  programs  are  vital  and 
that  their  particular  programs  are 
important  to  management.  Team 
members,  as  discussed  above,  must 


convey  a  positive  attitude,  under- 
stand general  park  operations  and 
the  programs  that  they  are 
evaluating. 

The  park  staff  must  have  con- 
fidence in  each  team  member's 
ability  to  evaluate  programs  objec- 
tively. Each  member  must  be  able  to 
function  as  a  team  player.  Many 
times  the  park  Superintendent  and 
the  Regional  Ehrector  both  under- 
stand that  particular  areas  in  a  park 
operation  have  shortcomings  and 
need  an  in-depth  evaluation.  In  these 
situations,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  team  members  selected  to  look  at 
these  problem  areas  are  recognized 
as  the  leaders  in  this  particular 
discipline. 

Team  Selection 

Various  approaches  of  team  selec- 
tion are: 

a.  All  Regional  Office  staff —  Team 
consists  of  Regional  Office 
personnel. 

b.  Permanent  Evaluation  staff — 
Team  employed  specifically  for 
performing  evaluations. 

c.  Regional  Office  and  field 
employees —  Experience  has 
proven  that  the  most  successful 
team  makeup  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Regional  Office  staff  and 
individuals  from  the  field  areas. 
This  approach  allows  for  the 
changing  of  team  members  for 
each  evaluation.  This  flexibility 
to  change  team  members  makes 
it  possible  to  match  the  collec- 
tive skills  and  expertise  of  a 
team  to  the  needs  of  each  park. 

Process 

The  Operations  Evaluation  process 


includes  the  following  steps: 

1.  Operations  Evaluation  Package 
is  sent  to  the  park.  The  park  staff 
completes  the  inventory  and 
workload  factors  and  returns  it 
to  the  Regional  Office. 

2.  The  Evaluation  Team  reviews 
the  information  prior  to  the 
evaluation. 

3.  The  Evaluation  Team  meets 
with  the  Superintendent  and  his 
key  staff  to  explain  the  evalua- 
tion process  and  answer  ques- 
tions. EKiring  this  meeting  it  is 
important  for  the  Superinten- 
dent and  his  or  her  staff  to 
express  their  concerns  to  the 
Evaluation  Team.  This  is  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  Evaluation 
Team  to  develop  a  good 
working  relationship  and  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  park  staff. 

4.  Each  Evaluation  Team  member 
is  assigned  a  division  to 
evaluate.  The  team  member 
discusses  the  operation  of  the 
division  and  other  park  con- 
cerns with  the  EHvision  Chief 
using  the  general  discussion 
questions  provided  in  the 
manual. 

5.  The  team  members  observe  the 
activities  and  conditions  of  the 
facility,  review  written  material 
and  discuss  the  operations 
with  appropriate  staff  to  r1.  -»ter- 
mine  if  the  program  areas  meet 
the  standards.  During  the 
evenings,  all  members  of  the 
Evaluation  Team  meet  to  dis- 
cuss, as  a  group,  the  major 
conditions  they  observed  that 
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day.  The  consensus  of  the 
Evaluation  Team  is  important  in 
finalizing  the  report  and 
developing  recommendations. 

6.  An  exit  interview  is  conducted 
with  the  park's  key  staff  to 
review  and  explain  the  findings. 
The  recommendations  must  be 
discussed  during  that  exit  inter- 
view. Under  no  circumstances  is 
there  to  be  a  recommendation 
included  in  the  final  review  that 
was  not  discussed  with  the  park 
staff.  The  exit  interview  also 
provides  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  positive  aspects 
of  park  operations. 

7.  Under  each  program  category 
and  sub-program  category,  team 
members  must  complete  the 
"Comments"  and  "Suggestions 
for  Improvement"  sections  of 
those  sheets.  The  "Comments" 
section  should  describe  each 
program  category  and  sub- 
program category  as  they  are 
functioning.  In  the  "Suggestions 
for  Improvement"  section,  the 
evaluator  should  discuss  those 
areas  where  the  standards  are 
not  being  fully  met,  or 
suggestions  that  the  staff  has  the 
option  of  implementing. 

8.  Specific  recommendations  are 
developed  based  on  the 
findings.  Each  recommendation 
should  be  discussed  fully  under 
"Suggestions  for  Improvement." 
For  each  recommendation, 
responsibility  is  assigned  and  a 
time  frame  established  for 
completion.  The  full  report  and 
recommendations  are  then  sent 
back  to  the  park  Superintendent 
for  action.  The  report  is 
circulated  in  the  Regional  Office. 


Those  recommendations 
requiring  action  by  the  Regional 
Office  are  sent  to  the 
responsible  Associate  Regional 
Director. 

9.  The  park  Superintendent 
provides  the  Regional  Director 
with  a  progress  report.  When  all 
recommendations  have  been 
completed,  a  final  report  is 
submitted. 

Follow-up 

Follow-up  to  Operations  Evalua- 
tion is  essential  to  a  good  evaluation 
program.  The  reply  to  the  recom- 
mendations is  thoroughly  reviewed 
as  the  first  step  in  the  follow-up 
procedure. 

Follow-up  visits  to  parks  by 
Regional  Managers  are  also  conduct- 
ed. These  visits  are  not  made  for  all 
evaluations.  Parks  that  have  a  large 
number  of  recommendations  and  the 
need  for  support  from  Regional 
Office  personnel  may  be  selected  for 
follow-up  visits  when  a  more 
detailed  review  is  needed  to  correct 
serious  deficiencies  and  to  verify 
completed  action.  Individuals  with 
the  proper  background  and 
knowledge  are  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  these  detailed 
reviews. 

The  Personnel  Management 
Evaluation  Team  (and  other 
specialized  teams)  will  coordinate 
with  the  Operations  Evaluation  Team 
to  review  the  recommendations  and 
the  reported  corrected  actions.  The 
Team  Leader  then  provides  a  final 
report  to  Regional  Management. 

Concept  as  Seen  by  Oversight 
Groups 

General  Accounting  Office  and 


other  oversight  groups  involved  in 
audits  of  park  areas  have  been 
impressed  by  and  very  complimen- 
tary of  the  Operations  Evaluation 
Program.  Some  of  these  audit  groups 
have  indicated  that  they  would  take 
the  evaluation  reports  and  conduct 
follow-ups  to  see  if  recommen- 
dations have  been  carried  out  as  part 
of  their  audit  process. 

Acceptance  of  the  Evaluation 
Process 

Because  of  the  objective  approach, 
with  constructive  criticism  dealing 
with  park  findings  based  on  program 
standards  instead  of  personalities,  the 
program  has  been  highly  successful 
and  field  managers  look  forward  to 
Operations  Evaluation.  This  process 
allows  the  field  manager  to: 

1.  Open  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  Regional 
Office  staff,  as  well  as  their 
own  employees, 

2.  Communicate  and  show 
Regional  management  the 
successful  and  positive  aspects 
of  their  operation, 

3.  Communicate  and  show  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the 
park,  and 

4.  Have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  other  park 
evaluations,  providing  an 
excellent  opportunity  for 
sharing  ideas. 

Findings  and  Results 

During  the  first  evaluations  we 
found  very  lax  internal  control  pro- 
cedures. Work  scheduling  practices 
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Riverside  Park  Gains 
Second  Life 

by  Dolores  M  Mescher 


were  not  good.  There  was  no  unifor- 
mity of  scheduling  procedures  or 
techniques.  Few  parks  had  a  schedul- 
ing program  that  included  tracking 
time.  Setting  priorities  and  establish- 
ing goals  and  objectives  were  not 
developed  and  communicated  to  the 
park  staff.  Poor  communication  was 
evident  between  divisions.  Proper 
equipment  was  not  being  purchased 
for  the  most  cost-effective/efficient 
method  of  completing  tasks.  Many 
obvious  safety  problems  were 
overlooked.  The  Regional  Office  was 
not  always  providing  quality  service 
to  the  parks.  Communication  from 
Regional  Office  staff  needed 
improvement. 

Since  the  development  of  the  first 
Operations  Evaluation  Manual  in  the 
Southeast  Region,  the  manual  has 
been  revised  and  is  currently  being 
used  by  all  regions  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  All  parks  in  the 
Southeast  Region  have  been  eval- 
uated. The  program  has  proven  to  be 
successful,  since  we  are  not  finding 
the  same  kinds  of  problems  during 
the  second  evaluation.  Park  staffs  are 
much  more  candid  when  they  real- 
ize that  Operations  Evaluation  is  a 
tool  for  problem  solving  and  a 
method  of  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Regional  Office.  Sometimes,  as 
employees  of  a  central  office,  we  lose 
the  concept  of  the  reasons  we  have 
regional  offices.  The  Operations 
Evaluation  process  provides  regional 
office  personnel  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  role  ...  to  be  of  assis- 
tance and  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
field  areas. 

Jack  Ogle  is  deputy  regional  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service's  Southeast 
Region  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Allegheny  County  is  a  very  nice, 
affordable  place  to  live  for  the 
employed,  but  for  the  unemployed 
the  situation  is  dismal.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania  is  set  in  the  "Mon 
Valley"  where  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Youghiogheny  Rivers  join  to 
become  the  Ohio  River.  The  valley 
has  been  the  site  of  heavy  steel 
industry  for  generations  and  in 
recent  years  this  industry  has  all  but 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  pop- 
ulation largely  made  up  of  the  unem- 
ployed, senior  citizens  on  fixed 
incomes  and  people  on  public  assis- 
tance who  live  in  federally  sub- 
sidized housing. 

Historically,  the  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Development 
Municipal  Recreation  Program  has 
provided  local  facilities  for  recreation 
and  has  relied  on  the  jurisdictions  to 
provide  the  recreation  programming 
at  the  facilities.  Qearly,  the  economic 
situation  in  the  McKeesport  area  has 
not  allowed  for  the  provision  of  such 
luxuries  at  a  time  when  it  can  barely 
support  the  necessities  of  basic  police 
and  fire  protection.  Yet  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  and  participate  in 
social  events  is  an  important  factor  in 
helping  to  maintain  a  positive  and 
healthy  attitude  and  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  community. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  a  rapidly  deteriorating  area, 
the  Allegheny  County  Department 
of  Development  conceived,  with  the 
help  of  a  UPARR  Innovation  Grant, 
"Riverfront  Resources:  A  Com- 
munity Partnership."  This  project 
was  designed  to  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  programming 
from  the  local  government  to  a  com- 
munity organization.  An  existing,  but 
underused,  riverfront  park  would  be 


the  location  for  the  programming 
effort. 

As  conceived  by  the  planners,  the 
program  would  be  developed 
through  a  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee and  a  County  Project  Team 
which  would  coordinate  manage- 
ment strategies,  with  help  from  pro- 
fessional consultants,  community 
organizers  and  interns,  to  provide 
assistance  in  fundraising  and  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  grassroots 
activities.  The  Allegheny  Department 
of  Parks,  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs 
would  expand  existing  resources  to 
train  neighborhood  organizations  to 
initiate  local  performances  and 
activities.  Community  Incentive 
Grants  (CIG)  were  designed  to  assist 
neighborhood  organizations  to 
develop  fundraising  campaigns 
which  would,  in  turn,  stimulate  new 
and  increased  sources  of  private 
income  to  provide  ongoing  program- 
ming in  the  riverfront  park.  The 
commitee  planned  to  solicit  pro- 
posals from  community  groups  and 
would  give  priority  to  those  which 
emphasized  theme  and  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  showed  a  clear  and 
realistic  sense  of  direction.  The 
average  grant  would  provide  five 
dollars  for  every  dollar  raised,  with 
the  maximum  grant  dependent  on 
the  total  needs  of  the  applicant. 

An  evaluation  component  was 
included  in  the  grant  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  project  and  to 
provide  a  demonstration  package  for 
other  riverfront  organizations 
throughout  Allegheny  County. 

Riverfront  Is  Focal  Point 

The  focal  point  of  the  project  was 
Gergely  Riverfront  Park  which  was 
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built  in  1980  and  extends  for  four 
narrow  blocks  along  the  waterfront- 
it  had  been,  at  best,  a  passive  recrea- 
tion area.  Most  people  who  lived  in 
McKeesport  and  its  environs  were 
not  even  aware  that  the  park  existed, 
while  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
used  it  primarily  as  a  hangout  for 
drinking.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it 
was  subject  to  vandalism.  The  park  is 
separated  from  the  depressed 
downtown  area  of  McKeesport  by  an 
economically  distressed  neighbor- 
hood dominated  by  a  public  housing 
project  and  a  regional  facility  for  the 
indigent  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Although  the  location  on  the  water- 
front is  attractive  to  many  people,  the 
surrounding  area  has  been  almost  a 
barrier  in  the  minds  of  the  residents; 
part  of  the  challenge  was  to  find  a 
way  to  overcome  this  attitude  by 
creating  programming  so  inviting 
and  stimulating  that  it  could  not  be 
resisted. 

The  initial  effort  to  develop  a 
Community  Action  Committee 
(CAC)  brought  forth  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  from  McKeesport's  city 
officials  and  negative  feedback  from 
the  community  groups  whose  sup- 
port was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  project.  Undeterred,  the 
Allegheny  County  planners  began 
an  effort  to  sell  their  program  to  the 
community.  They  met  with  city 
officials,  set  up  forums  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
YMCA  YWCA  and  the  library, 
which  led  to  meetings  with  other 
community  groups,  and  eventually 
they  were  able  to  organize  the  com- 
mittee. The  CAC  formed  a  non-profit 
corporation,  received  tax-exempt 
status  and  recruited  a  21-member 
board  which  named  the  project  the 


Mon-Yough  Riverfront  Entertain- 
ment &  Cultural  Council  (MY-REC). 
MY-REC's  first  task  was  to  hire  a 
project  director. 

The  board  chose  well  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  is,  in  large  part, 
the  direct  result  of  their  choice:  "a 
go-getting  self-starter"  who  had 
developed  a  recreation  program  in 
her  own  community. 

Getting  the  Ball  Rolling 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
project  had  been  too  large  in  scope 
for  the  resources  available  in 
McKeesport.  There  were  no  com- 
munity organizations  willing  or 
remotely  able,  to  participate  in  spon- 
soring any  activities  for  the  project; 
feeling  toward  the  park  was  so  nega- 
tive that  the  possibility  of  an  incen- 
tive grant  had  no  impact. 

The  project  director  got  consulta- 
tion help  and  advice  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department;  however,  the  feeling 
there  was  that  the  project  would 
"never  get  off  the  ground."  Since  no 
proposals  were  forthcoming  the  pro- 
ject director  "went  around  on  (her) 
knees"  begging  local  merchants  and 
others  to  participate.  Fortunately,  it 
was  the  centennial  year  of  the  local 
newspaper  and  its  management  saw 
the  possibilities  in  holding  their 
celebration  in  the  park  They  also 
were  so  taken  with  the  project  that 
they  provided  excellent  publicity  for 
all  the  events  and  donated  $5,000  for 
advertising. 

The  planners  realized  that  they 
had  to  provide  the  first  events  to 
catch  and  hold  the  public  interest.  In 
April,  1984,  they  held  a  "Kite  Day," 


which  included  kite  construction 
(featured  kites  made  by  the  patients 
in  the  hospital  and  area  children), 
demonstrations  and  a  contest  in  the 
park,  sponsored  by  the  local 
McDonalds'   franchise  holders.  The 
event  got  moral  support  from  the 
newspaper  and  the  Downtown 
Merchants'  Association  (DMA),  but  it 
was  only  a  marginal  success  for 
attendance  was  lower  than  planners 
hoped. 

Everything  rested  on  the  success 
of  the  first  full-scale  event  planned 
for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend.  The 
planners  targeted  34  municipalities 
in  the  Mon  Valley  and  prepared 
resolutions  for  each  governing  body 
to  adopt  the  weekend  as  "MY-REC 
Days."  The  resolutions  were  pro- 
claimed and  publicized  throughout 
the  county.  The  county's  Depart- 
ments of  Maintenance,  Parks,  Health, 
Development,  Sheriff  and  Police  all 
pitched  in  and  helped  spruce  up  the 
park  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
Memorial  Day  Weekend  Celebration. 
The  planners  even  had  buses  stand- 
ing by  to  bring  in  groups  of  senior 
citizens  if  necessary —  they  had  to 
have  a  crowd! 

Events  Draw  Crowds 

The  event  became  a  Cinderella  story. 
The  Saturday  noon  kick-off,  with 
many  municipal  officials  present, 
began  in  the  rain.  By  3  p.m.  the  sun 
came  out,  the  people  began  to  flow 
in  on  foot  and  by  boat —  with  25,000 
people  attending  it  was  not 
necessary  to  call  up  the  buses;  suc- 
cess was  assured. 

The  success  of  the  kick-off  led  to 
four  months  of  successful  events: 
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Riverfront  Lunchtime  Series  (16 
noon-time  events  featuring  jazz,  folk 
and  rock  music,  mime  and  dance 
groups— brought  400-1,000  people 
into  the  business  district  for  each 
event);  The  Daily  News  Centennial 
Celebration  drew  15,000  in  spite  of 
being  partially  rained  out;  Country 
Jamboree  and  Sidewalk  Sales,  a  3- 
day  cooperative  program  with  the 
DMA;  an  evening  performance  of 
"Candide";  Lamb  Feast,  created  to 
compensate  for  the  rain-out;  Labor- 
fest,  co-sponsored  by  the  steel- 
workers'  union,  local  TV  and  the 
county,  drew  30,000  for  Labor  Day; 
and  Sundays  in  September,  a  concert 
series,  brought  1,100  people  to  each 
Sunday  evening  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  varied 
and  innovative  programming,  the 
project  has  contributed  to  a  spirit  of 
sharing  and  cooperation  among 
community  groups,  the  city  and  local 
businesses.  Through  the  CIG  pro- 
gram the  local  organizations  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $36,375  and  the 
grant  provided  matching  funds  total- 
ing $17,137  in  the  first  year.  During 
1985  the  CIG  program  increased 
dramatically  to  include  1 1  organ- 
izations which  contributed  $41,383 
and  the  grant  provided  matching 
funds  of  $24,019. 

The  project  director  had  CLTA 
help  from  young  people  in  the 
nearby  project,  paid  teen  volunteers 
$10/day,  thereby  winning  their 
devotion,  and  bought  materials  for 
wooden  booths  built  by  the  local 
vocational  high  school  volunteers. 
The  Pittsburgh  National  Bank 
donated  advertising  worth  more  than 
$3,000  and  supplied  the  drawing  that 
is  now  the  logo  for  the  project.  The 


county  is  putting  more  than  $150,000 
into  additional  improvements  to  the 
park;  including  a  permanent  stage, 
increased  seating,  a  permanent 
refreshment  stand  and  underground 
cables  for  lighting. 

Senior  citizens  distributed  a  sur- 
vey questionnaire  which  evaluated 
the  impact  of  the  project.  Results 
indicated  that  the  programs  were  a 
success,  that  there  was  a  desire  for 
more  evening  programming  and  that 
more  people  were  visiting  the  city 
more  often.  The  events  were  thought 
to  be  well  planned,  appropriate  and 
encouraged  people  to  shop  in 
McKeesport  for  the  first  time. 

Programming  Expands 

Programming  for  1985  was  bigger 
and  better —  more  groups  were 
involved,  more  varied  programs 
were  presented  and  were  based  on 
the  results  of  the  evaluation. 
Meetings  were  held  with  the 
merchants  during  the  winter  months 
to  seek  input  concerning  their  needs. 
A  new  S.E.E.  McKeesport  (Shopping, 
Eating  Entertainment)  event  evolved 
and  promoted  evening  shopping 
hours.  Eight  Thursday  evening  pro- 
grams highlighted  ethnic  food  and 
dance.  An  "I  Love  McKeesport"  week 
was  dedicated  to  the  business  dis- 
trict. Balloons,  buttons  and  discount 
coupons  were  distributed  for  use  at 
the  riverfront  carnival.  The  "Wind, 
Wheels  &  Water  Festival"  featured 
events  utilizing  the  river  as  the  main 
stage. 

Since  there  are  no  movie  theaters 
within  the  city  limits,  a  10'  x  14' 
screen  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  for  Wide-Screen  Wed- 


nesdays. "Jaws"  and  "The  Sting" 
were  resounding  successes,  but  the 
classic    "Some  Like  It  Hot"  flopped. 
The  project  director  is  experimenting 
with  programming  and  does  not 
mind  learning  from  her  rare  failures. 
She  is  also  learning  grantsmanship 
and  her  "Community  Partnership" 
proposal  has  already  brought 
$10,000  from  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Charitable  Trust  for  the  1986  season, 
while  five  other  foundations  are 
reviewing  her  proposal. 

The  project  has  been  unexpectedly 
successful  in  bringing  people  from 
the  more  affluent  areas  into  the  park 
and  the  planners  have  learned  that 
the  program  determines  the  crowd. 
The  McKeesport  Symphony  draws 
the  "suit  and  tie  set"  and  local  groups 
are  now  supporting  fundraising  din- 
ners before  the  performances.  Van- 
dalism disappeared  as  the  sur- 
rounding community  began  to  watch 
over  the  waterfront  and  a  few  new 
small  businesses  started  up  in 
downtown  McKeesport  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  MY-REC  influence  on 
the  area.  The  project  that  would 
never  get  off  the  ground  "has  been  a 
shining  light"  and  has  rekindled 
economic  hope  for  the  people  of  the 
Mon  Valley. 


TTus  project  was  financed  in  part  through  a  grant 
from  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Park 
and  Recreation  Recovery  Act  of  1978  (Title  X. 
Public  law  96-625),  August  1985. 
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Who  Can  You  Turn  To? 


Conservation  of  Ethnographic 
Resources 

Ethnography 

CRM  Bulletin,  Vol,  10,  No.  1. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service, 
February,  1987* 

Crespi,  Muriel  and  Adolph 
Greenberg.  "Humanistic  Conserva- 
tion: A  Proposed  Alliance  between 
Anthropology  and  Environmen- 
talists," journal  of  the  Central  States 
Anthropological  Society,  Vol.  7,  No.  1, 
April  1987.* 

Parks  and  People 

Cultural  Survival  Quarterly,  Vol.  9,  No. 
1.  Cambridge,  MA:  Cultural  Survival, 
Inc.,  February,  1985. 

Policy 

Federal  Register,  Vol.  7,  No.  1.  "Native 
American  Relationships  Policy." 
Washington,  D.C:  General  Services 
Administration,  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  April,  1987, 
pp.  2452-2458.* 

*Available  in  single  copy  from  the 
Chief  Anthropologist,  National  Park 
Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington, 
D.C.  20013-7127. 


Crisis  Management 
in  Yosemite 

Incident  Command  System.  Fire 
Protection  Publications,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  74078, 1983. 


Pierce,  Bill.  "All-Risk  Emergency 
Management",  Trends,  Vol.  23, 
No.  3,  1986. 

For  the  following  please  write  to: 

National  Park  Service 
Attn.  Park  Information  Office 
P.O.  Box  577 
Yosemite,  CA  95389 


"Community  Alert  System 
Procedures." 

"Emergency  Operations  Command 
System  Checklists,"  October,  1982. 

"News  Media  Procedures," 
September,  1986. 

"Search  and  Rescue  Plan,"  1986. 

"Traffic  Control  Plan,"  1985. 

"Wind  Emergency  Plan,"  1987. 

"Yosemite  Search  and  Rescue  and 
the  Incident  Command  System,"  a 
paper  presented  by  Hugh  Dougher 
at  New  Mexico  Emergency  Services 
Council  Conference,  Philmont,  New 
Mexico,  1986. 


Leadership 

1.  The  United  Technologies  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  12,  1984. 

2.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  Uncons- 
cious Conspiracy:  Why  Leaders  Can't 
Lead  by  Warren  Bennis,  AMACOM 
1976,  New  York;  and  an  earlier  arti- 
cle by  John  Gardner,  "The  Anti- 
Leadership  Vaccine"  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion Annual  Report  of  1965.  Gardner 
notes  how  society  discouraged  our 


best  young  people  from  aspiring  to 
real  leadership  roles. 

3.  The  ideas  expressed  in  this  sec- 
tion came  from  the  book.  Leadership 
in  Administration  by  Philip  Selznick, 
Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1957. 

4.  There  are  numerous  textbooks 
that  organize  management  processes. 
The  most  notable  was  Koontz  and 
OTDonnell's  Principles  of  Management; 
An  Analysis  of  Managerial  Functions, 
McGraw  Hill,  New  York,  1955. 

5.  There  have  been  several  books 
that  addressed  leadership,  but  most 
have  been  in  the  military  arena  or 
from  the  world  of  politics.  A  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  the  political 
arena  has  come  from  James  Burns' 
book,  Leadership,  Harper  and  Row, 
1978.  He  described  the  concept  of  a 
"transformational  leader"  who 
catapulted  the  organization  he  led 
into  a  whole  new  realm  or  level  of 
performance. 

6.  Lee  Iacocca  was  the  subject  of  a 
feature  story  in  Time  Magazine  on 
April  1,  1985. 

7.  Jean  Riboud  was  quoted  in  the 
Fortune  magazine  article  entitled, 
"The  Corporate  Culture  Vultures," 
February,  1982. 

8.  The  Soul  of  a  New  Machine,  Tracy 
Kidder,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Little 
Brown,  1981. 

9.  This  concept  of  the  leader  as  a 
model  of  the  group's  values  was  de- 
scribed in  George  Homans',  The 
Human  Group,  Harcourt  Brace,  New 
York,  1950.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
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